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Naming Nouns and Verbs in Older Adults — Age-Related Changes 
Dr. Bojana Drljan & Dr. Nevena Jeémenica 
Department for Speech and Language Pathology, Faculty of Special Education and 
Rehabilitation, University of Belgrade, Belgrade, Serbia 
Abstract 
Research data on pathological language degradation suggest noun-verb dissociation, which 
prompts research in the field of normal aging in this direction. However, there are few studies 
in the literature that address semantic deterioration in the domain of verbs and the 
relationship between difficulties in naming these two types of content words during normal 
aging. The aim of the research was to compare the naming of verbs and nouns in healthy 
older adults and to qualitatively analyse the differences and errors in naming. The sample 
consisted of 101 participants without a history of neurological diseases, divided into 3 age 
decades. The Boston Naming Test was used as an instrument to assess noun naming, and the 
Action Naming Task was used to assess verb naming. Results from the whole sample showed 
that males performed better on both noun and verb naming (p<.05), and that higher 
educational level had an effect on the older adults' better performance. Comparative analysis 
revealed that participants had more difficulty naming nouns than verbs. Analysis of changes 
between age groups showed significant differences in the number of correct and omitted 
responses only in the area of naming objects (p<.05), while these differences were not found 
in the naming of verbs (p>.05). The results of our study show a significant semantic 
deterioration with age in the noun domain, but not in the verb domain. This could be a 
consequence of the different organization of nouns and verbs in the mental lexicon, 
supported by different brain regions and neural networks. 
Keywords: Noun Naming, Verb Naming, Healthy Aging, Semantic Deterioration 


1. Introduction 


The lexicon is a kind of repository of lexical and conceptual representations consisting of 
organised networks of semantic, phonological, orthographic, morphological and other types 
of linguistic information. In addition to the store of words, the lexicon also includes the way 
in which they are stored in semantic memory and the processes that enable words to be 
accessed (Collins & Loftus, 1975). Long-term studies in children have shown that an 
intensive phase of reorganisation of the lexicon takes place during development at the age 
of six to nine years. After that, the organisation of the semantic network is similar to that of 
adult speakers (Nelson, 1977). Vocabulary enrichment is individual and takes place 
throughout life, but the organisation of the developed semantic network is similar for all 
speakers. What happens to the lexicon in adulthood, on the other hand, is a topic that has 
been investigated in relatively recent studies. In recent decades, ageing research has made 
considerable progress in quantifying age-related changes in semantic cognition. This 
includes the large increase in the size of knowledge stores during adulthood, which is 
perhaps best documented by the large differences in vocabulary size between older and 
younger adults (Verhaeghen, 2003). However, new methodological approaches point to 
possible quantitative and qualitative changes in the aging lexicon (Morais et al., 2013). 
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2. Literature Review 

In the literature, it is assumed that normal aging has little effect on language function per se 
(Wingfield & Stine-Morrow, 2000). In fact, some aspects of language fall within the domain 
of preserved cognitive abilities, which may even be better in late adulthood (Verhaeghen, 
2003). However, older people often complain of difficulties in naming or experience tip-of- 
the-tongue phenomenon. Difficulties in finding words, which increase significantly with 
age, have been confirmed in numerous older studies (e.g. Albert et al., 1988; Ardila & 
Rosselli, 1989; Au et al., 1995). On the other hand, the results of more recent studies using 
specific measures to assess lexical-semantic abilities indicate that both quantitative and 
structural aspects of semantic representations change over the lifespan. The results of these 
studies suggest that the semantic network of older people is less connected, less organized 
and less efficient (Dubossarsky et al., 2017; Wulff et al., 2019). 


Studies on age-related changes in the organization of the semantic network have 
mainly investigated difficulties in the naming and processing of nouns. However, research 
in the field of acquired language disorders has pointed to a noun-verb dissociation in 
individuals with aphasia (acute acquired language disorder) and some types of dementia 
(progressive acquired language disorder) (for a review, see Vigliocco et al., 2011). 
Qualitative differences in the types of errors in naming objects and actions have also been 
observed, leading to the conclusion that there may be subtle but real age-related differences 
in the recall of these two classes of words (Barresi et al., 2000). 


There are only a few studies in the literature that have addressed difficulties in 
naming verbs in the older population (Barresi et al, 2000; Goral et al, 2007; MacKay et al, 
2002; Nicholas et al, 1985; Obler et al, 2010; Ramsay et al, 1999), and even fewer studies 
that have compared the naming of verbs and nouns (Barresi et al, 2000; Goral et al, 2007; 
MacKay et al, 2002; Nicholas et al, 1985; Obler et al, 2010). The data from the available 
studies are inconsistent. Some studies found a difference in age-related difficulties in naming 
verbs and nouns (Barresi et al., 2000; Nicholas et al., 1985), while others did not confirm 
this result (Goral et al., 2007; Mackay et al., 2002; Obler et al., 2010). 


To summarise, the few existing studies on lexical retrieval in normal ageing suggest 
a possible dissociation consistent with the possibility that age affects the naming of objects 
and actions to varying degrees, although the data to date are quite contradictory. 
Furthermore, studies of object and action naming in brain-damaged individuals report 
marked differences between patients, supporting the notion that grammatical classes are 
differentially distributed in the brain. Since we do not yet have sufficient evidence to 
determine whether or not the aforementioned dissociation exists in healthy older people, in 
this study we will directly test the hypothesis that age affects the naming of objects and 
actions differently. In addition, we will conduct a detailed qualitative analysis to investigate 
whether there are differences in the semantic processing of these two word classes in older 
people. The resulting research questions are: 

1. Are there age-related differences in the naming of nouns and verbs? 
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2. What characterises difficulties in naming two word classes: semantic decline or 
impaired lexical access? 


3. Research methodology 
3.1. Participants 


The sample consisted of 116 participants aged 60 to 85 years, including 43 (37.07%) men 
and 73 (62.93%) women, without a history of stroke or other neurological disease and 
without dementia or mild cognitive impairment. In order to analyse the age-related changes 
in naming, the sample was divided into three age groups: 60 to 69 years, 70 to 79 years and 
80 years and older. The distribution of participants by age group and level of education are 
shown in Tables 1 and 2. 


Table 1 

Distribution of participants by age group 
Age group N % 
60-69 45 38.80 
70-79 25 47.40 
>80 16 13.80 
Total 116 100.00 


Table 2 
Distribution of participants by level of education 
Level of education 


N % 
Elementary 32 27.59 
High school 58 50.00 
Faculty 26 22.41 
Total 116 100.00 


The analysis of age group congruence by educational level showed that the youngest 
group of participants had a significantly higher educational level compared to the two older 
groups (60—69 vs. 70-79, Mean Difference=1.838, St. Err.=0.608, p=.012; 60—69 vs. >80, 
Mean Difference=2.211, St. Err.=0.881, p=.047), while the two older groups did not differ 
significantly from each other (70-79 vs. >80, Mean Difference=0.372, St. Err.=0.860, 
p=.910). On the other hand, the comparison of the age groups according to gender 
distribution showed no significant differences (y2=2.904, df=2, p=.234), which means that 
the groups were balanced according to gender. Women and men also did not differ in terms 
of education (F=0.759, df=1, p=.385). 


3.2. Instruments 
The Boston Naming Test (BNT — Kaplan et al., 1983) was used to assess the naming of 
objects. The test was originally developed in 1973 in an experimental version with 85 items. 


3 
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In 1983, the authors revised the test to a version with 60 pictures, which is still used today. 
The test contains 60 black and white drawings of objects and measures the ability of 
confrontational naming (visually induced naming). The pictures of the objects are organised 
according to the frequency of use in language, from more to less frequent terms. The test is 
used to assess the naming ability of children and adults with and without developmental or 
acquired speech and language disorders. The Action Naming Task (ANT — Drljan, 2017) 
was designed to be similar to the BNT and is used to assess the naming of action verbs. The 
task consists of 40 pictures of actions arranged from more frequent to less frequent verbs in 
the Serbian language. If a person could not name a particular object of action, a semantic 
hint (cue) was given (partial description of the object or action). In the final evaluation of 
the correct answers, both the correct answers without semantic cueing and the correct 
answers with semantic cueing were taken into account. For the error analysis, a system 
developed by Goodglass et al. (Kohn & Goodglass, 1985) was used for both tasks and 
presented in Table 3. Due to the discrepancy in the number of items, the percentages of 
correct answers and errors in both tasks were calculated for the data analysis. 


Table 3 
Picture naming errors coding scheme 
Type of errors Explanation Noun Example Verb 
Example 
semantic errors production of a word thatis guitar instead of harp write 
semantically related to the instrument instead of harp instead of 
target word or is a read 
hyperonym 
unrelated errors production of a real word glass instead of pencil play instead 
that is not semantically of dig 
related to the target word 
phonological errors production of the target volcaco instead volcano splode 
word, but phonologically hornicorn instead of unicorn instead of 
changed explode 
circumlocutive errors a description of the action this is what you play instead of throwing 
without correct naming accordion snow at 
each other 
instead of 
snowballing 
pseudowords production of words or gluska instead of harp vising 
syllable combinations that instead of 
do not correspond to any clamping 
word in the native language 
corpus 
omissions when the person did not 
produce a word despite 
assistance 
3.3. Data analysis 


The method of descriptive and inferential statistics was used to describe and analyse the data 
obtained. The arithmetic mean and standard deviation were used as descriptive statistical 
measures. Differences in achievement on the applied tests by defined independent variables 
were analysed using inferential statistical methods, the One-factorial Analysis of Variance 
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(ANOVA) and the Paired-Samples T-Test, while in the case of an independent variable with 
more than two levels (age groups), the Scheffe post-hoc method was used. 


An a-level was set at 0.05 (p < 0.05). The SPSS 26.0 statistical package was used for 
data processing. 


4. Results 
We used ANOVA analysis to examine gender differences in the naming of objects and 
actions (Table 4). 


Table 4 
Gender-specific differences in the total score for BNT and ANT 
Gender Mean SD F p 
Male 87.618 8.665 
.624 .004 
BNT total score — 80.797 13.437 8.6 00 
Male 95.875 7.937 
ANT total score 4.396 .038 


Female 91.014 13.342 


BNT - Boston Naming Test; ANT — Action Naming Task 


The comparative results showed that men performed significantly better on both tests 
for naming objects and actions (p<.05). 


In a next step, we wanted to investigate whether there were differences in the naming 
of nouns and verbs based on educational level. To this end, post-hoc Scheffé tests were 
conducted to examine the differences between the three groups (Table 5). 


Table 5 
Differences in total BNT and ANT scores in relation to educational level 
Mean St. Err. p 
Difference 

High school -15.480 2.284 -000 
BNT total score Elementary Faculty -15.312 2.774 000 
High school Faculty 0.168 2.490 998 
High school -5.348 2.655 137 
ANT total score Elementary Faculty -5.750 3.203 .205 
High school Faculty -0.401 2.861 990 


BNT - Boston Naming Test; ANT — Action Naming Task 


The comparison results showed that participants with high school and faculty degree 
performed better than participants with a primary school education (p=.000). However, no 
differences were found between the performance of participants with high school and faculty 
degrees (p>.05). 


Post-hoc analysis was used to examine differences in the naming of objects and 
actions between the three age groups as well as differences in the types of errors in the 
naming tests (Table 6). 
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Table 6 
Differences between the age groups in BNT and ANT 
Mean Difference St. Err. p 

70-79 4.915 2.451 .139 

BNT-CA 60—69 >80 10.921 3.467 .009 
70-79 >80 6.005 3.393 .214 

70-79 2.711 2.451 .544 

ANT -CA 60—69 >80 7.401 3.435 .103 
70-79 280 4.690 3.378 .385 

70-79 -2.805 1.546 .198 

BNT-SE 60—69 >80 0.862 2.187 .925 
70-79 >80 3.668 2.140 .235 

10-79 -0.880 1.082 .119 

ANT -SE 60—69 >80 -4.273 1.517 .022 
70-79 280 -3.392 1.492 .080 

70-79 -0.247 0.314 .133 

BNT-UE 60—69 >80 0.087 0.444 .981 
70-79 280 0.335 0.434 .144 

70-79 0.303 0.541 .855 

ANT -UE 60—69 >80 -0.904 0.758 .494 
70-79 280 -1.208 0.746 .274 

70-79 -0.787 0.693 .527 

BNT-CE 60—69 >80 0.392 0.981 .923 
70-79 280 1.180 0.959 472 

70-79 -0.255 0.267 .635 

ANT -CE 60—69 >80 -.0625 0.374 .253 
70-79 280 -0.369 0.368 .605 

70-79 -1.132 1.853 .830 

BNT-OM 60—69 >80 -12.480 2.621 -000 
70-79 280 -11.347 2.564 -000 

70-79 -0.100 1.043 .995 

ANT -OM 60—69 >80 -1.656 1.462 .528 
70-79 280 -1.556 1.438 .559 


BNT — Boston Naming Test; ANT — Action Naming Task; CA — correct answers; SE — semantic errors; UE — unrelated errors; CE — circumlocutive errors; OM — omissions 


With regard to the number of correct answers, differences were only found between 
the youngest and oldest participant groups, particularly in the test assessing the naming of 
objects. However, some peculiarities were found in the error analysis. Regarding naming 
actions, significant differences were only found in the number of semantic errors, with the 
participants in the oldest group making a significantly higher number of these errors than 
those in the youngest group. In addition to the differences in the number of correct answers, 
the analysis of noun naming showed significant differences in the number of omitted answers 
between the three groups of participants. Participants aged 80 years and older omitted 
significantly more answers than the two younger participant groups (60—69 and 70-79 
years), while differences between the younger (60—69 years) and the middle group (70-79 
years) could not be detected (Table 6). No differences were found with regard to unrelated 
and circumlocutive type of errors in either task. Phonological errors and pseudowords did 
not occur in any of the assessment tasks and were therefore excluded from further analysis. 


In the following procedure, we examined the differences in the number of correct 
answers and errors between the naming of objects and actions using a paired-samples t-test 
and a direct comparison (Table 7). 
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Table 7 
Direct comparison of BNT and ANT performance 
Mean SD x? p 

BNT-CA 83.256 12.300 

Pair 1 ANT -CA 92.798 11.847 0.474 .000 
BNT-SE 5.764 7.605 

Pair 2 ANT -SE 2.981 5.308 0.324 .001 
BNT-UE 0.611 1.515 

Pair 3 ANT -UE 0.702 2.588 0.126 .086 
BNT-CE 1.758 3.362 

Pair 4 ANT -CE 0.206 1.278 -0.085 378 
BNT-OM 8.511 9.834 

Pair 5 ANT -OM 2.362 4.963 0.202 036 


BNT — Boston Naming Test; ANT — Action Naming Task; CA — correct answers; SE — semantic errors; UE — unrelated errors; CE — circumlocutive errors; OM — omissions 


The analysis of the comparison between the naming of nouns and verbs in the group 
as a whole showed that the participants had a significantly higher number of correct answers 
in the task of naming actions than in the naming of objects. In addition, participants omitted 
significantly more answers and made more semantic errors when naming objects than when 
naming actions (Table 7). 


5. Discussion 
5.1. Gender and educational differences 


The results of the comparison of the differences in the variables that can influence naming 
ability show that men perform better in naming both word classes, nouns and verbs. On the 
other hand, the possible influence of educational level on naming was only observed in the 
naming of objects, and only between participants with the lowest level of education 
(primary school) and those with a higher level of education (high school and university). 
No differences were found in the naming of objects between participants with high school 
and those with a university education. 


Our results confirm some previous studies that have found a significant advantage 
for men over women in the ability to name objects in healthy older participants (e.g. Connor 
et al., 2004; Hall et al., 2012; Randolph et al., 1999). However, other studies have found no 
differences between women and men in object naming (e.g. Kent & Luszcz, 2002; 
Patricacou et al, 2007; Tsang, H.-L & Lee, 2003). Patricacou and colleagues (2007) found 
a significant interaction between gender and educational level in relation to performance 
on the BNT. They explained this with a greater influence of educational level on 
performance and cultural influence. Older participants in the sample were educated at a 
time when higher education was more accessible to men, resulting in higher levels of 
education among men, which may also be the case in our study. Although Connor and 
colleagues (2004) initially found better performance by men than women on the BNT, 
subsequent analyses cast doubt on the interaction between gender and educational level, 
with educational level having a greater influence on object naming performance than 
gender. On the other hand, only few studies have investigated the influence of gender on 
verb naming. Our results are consistent with the findings of Goral and colleagues (2007), 
who indicated better performance by men in naming actions regardless of the level of 
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education. However, some studies suggest that women may perform better in naming verbs 
(Macoir et al., 2023), while studies using the action fluency paradigm (the ability to 
generate verbs in a unit of time) found no significant differences in performance between 
men and women (Piatt et al., 2004). The impact of gender on naming nouns and verbs is 
challenging to interpret because few studies have compared the influence of gender on 
naming these two types of word and there are studies that have found support for male 
advantage in naming pictures and those that have not. Regardless, the discrepancy in the 
results regarding whether the recall of nouns and verbs is influenced differently in males 
and females may be partly explained by the choice of tasks used to assess the naming of 
objects and actions. Goral and colleagues (2007) used a 60-item BNT and a 55-item ANT, 
Macoir and colleagues (2023) used a 30-item ANT without comparison to object naming, 
while Piatt and colleagues (2004) used a different paradigm for verb naming (action 
fluency), which is highly dependent on other cognitive abilities such as processing speed 
and executive functions. In addition, Piatt and colleagues (2004) did not directly compare 
the gender differences in the two tests for noun and verb naming. 


In contrast to gender, the influence of education on the naming of nouns is well 
documented in the literature from different cultural contexts (e.g. Kent & Luszcz, 2002; 
Kimbarrow et al, 1996; Marién et al, 1998; Olabarrieta-Landa et al, 2015; Patricacou et al, 
2007; Sulastri et al, 2019), which is also confirmed by the results of our study. However, 
there are differences in the way the influence of education on the naming ability is analysed. 
In most studies, the analysis was conducted in relation to the number of years of education 
(as a linear variable). Due to the specifics of the education system in Serbia, we were 
interested in what influence the level of education might have on the naming ability of older 
people. This is because primary education is compulsory in Serbia, while secondary and 
higher education is optional. For this reason, the data from our study, which indicate that 
differences occur only between people with a primary school degree and people with a 
higher level of education, but not between people with a lower high school degree and 
people with a higher education degree, have implications for countries with a similar formal 
education system (such as Balkan countries). 


On the other hand, there is not much data in existing research on the influence of the 
level of education on verb naming. In studies by Goral and colleagues (2007) and Macoir 
and colleagues (2023), no significant relationship was found between the level of education 
and the naming of verbs, which is also confirmed by the results of our study. However, in 
Piatt and colleagues' (2004) study on action fluency in older participants, a significant 
correlation was found between education level and verb naming in older individuals, which 
is not consistent with our results. 


These differences in the research can be explained by the use of different tasks to 
assess verb naming and the underlying cognitive processes. In particular, studies that found 
no significant relationship between the level and verb naming (Goral et al., 2007; Macoir 
et al., 2023) used a similar methodological approach to assess verb naming, namely a 
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visually evoked actions naming instrument. Piatt and colleagues (2004), on the other hand, 
used the Action Fluency Test, in which respondents have to name as many actions as they 
can remember. However, instruments using the semantic fluency paradigm are heavily 
dependent on executive abilities, as respondents must name as many concepts as possible 
in a given time frame (Whiteside et al., 2016). In contrast, visual naming and the analysis 
of errors during naming provide better insight into the isolated organisation of the lexical- 
semantic network. 


5.2. Age-related changes in the naming of nouns and verbs 

The results of our study have shown that significant changes in the number of correctly 
named objects can only be observed between the youngest group (60—69) and the oldest 
group (280). However, both the youngest and the middle age group (70-79) omit 
significantly fewer answers compared to the oldest group. This indicates that significant 
difficulties occur in our sample of participants after the age of 80. On the other hand, age- 
related differences in the naming of verbs are only evident in a higher number of semantic 
errors in the oldest group compared to the youngest group. Linguistic analysis revealed that 
the fewer correct and more omitted answers indicate difficulties in accessing the lexicon 
and retrieving words, while semantic errors may indicate difficulties in organising the 
semantic network (e.g. Barresi et al., 2000). 


The age-related difficulties in accessing the lexicon during object naming confirm 
the findings of some previous studies (Barresi et al., 2000; Goral et al., 2007; Nicholas et 
al., 1985), with the decline being most pronounced after the age of 80, whereas in some 
previous studies a significant decline was observed earlier, after the age of 70 (Barresi et 
al., 2000; Nicholas et al., 1985). The discrepancies in the data on when a significant decline 
in object naming occurs can be explained by the age of the participants. In the 
aforementioned studies, the participants were younger, ranging in age from 50 to 79 years 
(Barresi et al., 2000) and between 30 and 79 years (Nicholas et al., 1985), resulting in a 
different number of decade groups and a different group range, which may influence 
different results regarding the time of occurrence of a significant decline. Furthermore, 
these differences may be attributed to limitations in our study. In our sample, participants 
in the youngest group had a significantly higher level of education compared to the other 
two groups, which could influence the better performance on the object naming tasks. 
Future research with better matched groups according to demographic variables that 
influence naming ability would certainly clarify the differences between our results and 
those of some previous studies. 


On the other hand, the data on age-related difficulties in verb naming are quite 
contradictory. While data from some studies suggest that age-related changes in verb 
naming are not significant (Barresi et al., 2000), which is consistent with our findings, other 
studies indicate that older people may have considerable difficulty in naming both verbs 
and nouns (Goral et al., 2007; MacKay et al., 2002; Ramsay et al., 1999). However, it is 
important to note that although our participants did not show significant age-related 
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difficulties in recalling verbs from the lexicon, age-related changes were found in the form 
of an increased number of semantic errors, which is consistent with the findings of Ramsay 
et al. (1999). An increase in semantic errors indicates difficulties at the semantic network 
level, where individuals have difficulty finding the correct word and instead name a 
semantically related concept or category to which the word they are looking for belongs. 


Experts agree that it is quite a challenge to construct an action naming task that 
sensitively maps the changes associated with ageing (for a review, see Vogel-Eyny et al., 
2016). This challenge arises from the semantic properties of verbs, as they are less 
imaginative than nouns. This makes it difficult to develop an instrument that contains a 
sufficient number of less frequent terms, as is the case with instruments such as the Boston 
Naming Test (BNT). Some recent research attempts have utilised video technology to 
present actions (Macoir et al., 2023), which may provide a more accurate way to present a 
larger number of less frequent verbs and allow for a better understanding of age-related 
changes in the naming of this word class in the future. 


5.3. Differences between the naming of nouns and verbs 
A direct comparison of performance on tasks involving the naming of nouns and verbs has 


shown that older participants have a significantly lower number of correct answers and 
significantly more omissions, but also make more semantic errors when naming nouns. 
These data suggest that older participants have less difficulty in naming verbs, both in terms 
of accessing the lexicon and semantic degradation. These results suggest a different access 
and semantic organisation of these two types of words, which is confirmed by studies on 
individuals with acquired language disorders (Vigliocco et al., 2011) and neuroimaging 
studies indicating different neurological mechanisms underlying noun naming and verb 
naming in healthy adult participants (Obler et al., 2010). 


Better naming of verbs compared to nouns was also found in some earlier studies 
(Barresi et al., 2000; Nicholas et al., 1985). Barresi et al. (2000) suggest that older people 
may have difficulty accessing the lexicon and semantic breakdown of nouns, which is 
partially confirmed by the results of our study showing increased difficulty in accessing the 
lexicon. However, the authors themselves could not fully explain the differences in the 
naming of these two word classes and attributed the results to possible differences in the 
linguistic features of nouns and verbs, such as the lower frequency of complementary nouns 
compared to verbs (e.g., learning vs. to learn). Linguistic theorists have also attempted to 
explain differences between nouns and verbs at the level of representations in the lexicon 
and the difference between lemma and lexeme levels. Linguistic evidence for the separation 
of lemma and lexeme levels is provided by the grammatical gender of nouns (e.g. van 
Turennout et al., 1997). According to the lexicon model of Bock and Levelt (1994), the 
conceptual nodes for words do not differ according to their grammatical class, since the 
lemma level is conceptualised as a purely lexical-semantic level. On the other hand, it is 
possible that nouns and verbs are presented separately at a lower level of word form or 
lexeme level (orthographic and phonological lexicons) (Hillis & Caramazza, 1995; Rapp & 
Caramazza, 2002). However, even these differences in the representation of verbs and nouns 
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in the lexicon are not sufficient to explain why some data suggest that the ageing process has 
less of an effect on verbs than on nouns. Furthermore, the results of some studies show no 
significant age-related differences in the naming of these two word classes (MacKay et al., 
2002; Goral et al., 2007). 


Inconsistencies in the investigation of the ability to name nouns and verbs may be 
also due to methodological discrepancies between different studies. In particular, the choice 
of BNT test version and ANT task varies considerably from study to study. Nicholas et al. 
(1985) used the original version of the BNT test with 85 items and the ANT with 63 items, 
Barresi et al. (2000) also used an older version of the BNT (85 items) and the ANT with 55 
items, Goral et al. (2007) used a newer version of the BNT test with 60 items and 55 items 
for the ANT, and MacKay et al. (2002) used 14 items from the BNT test and matched them 
with the ANT with 14 items, while in our study we used a new version of the BNT (60 items) 
and the ANT with 40 items. In addition, MacKay et al. (2002) and Goral et al. (2007) 
investigated accuracy before and after semantic cueing, while Nicholas et al. (1985) used a 
similar analysis to ours (number of correct answers and errors) and Barresi et al. (2000) 
formed a pattern of analysis indicating difficulty in accessing the lexicon or semantic 
deterioration based on failure to name an item before or after semantic and phonological 
cueing. It is clear from the above that both the difficulty of the task and the mismatch of 
instruments can influence different findings. Future research needs to better align the 
instruments used to assess the naming of verbs and nouns in order to better understand the 
differences in naming difficulty for these two word classes that occur in healthy ageing. 


6. Conclusion 


The results of this study indicate that older people have greater difficulty naming nouns than 
verbs, both in terms of access to the lexicon and semantic degradation. In addition, age- 
related changes in the naming of nouns are more clearly recognisable, while verbs tend to 
be relatively spared in the observed age range. These results contribute to the body of 
research that argues in favour of different neural and linguistic networks underlying the 
naming of nouns and verbs. In addition, the results of our research confirm the possible 
influence of gender on naming, regardless of word class. On the other hand, a selective 
influence of the level of education on naming is also possible, depending on the word class. 
In order to fully clarify the mechanisms of differences in the difficulty of naming verbs and 
nouns in older people, the measurement instruments used to assess these two word classes 
need to be more closely harmonised at a linguistic level, which is still a challenge for 
researchers. Research in this area can make an important contribution not only to 
understanding the naming difficulties of older people, but also for people with acquired 
language disorders who have a selective impairment in naming nouns and verbs. 
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Case Study of GFP Instructors at the University of Buraimi 
Asma Hamyar Al Azzani 
General Foundation Centre, University of Buraimi (UoB), Al Buraimi Governorate, 
Sultanate of Oman 
Abstract 
The current quantitative research aims to investigate the University of Buraimi General 
Foundation Program (GFP) instructors' knowledge and practices of applying Learning- 
Oriented Assessment (LOA). It aims to investigate the University of Buraimi GFP 
instructors’ knowledge of LOA, their practices of applying LOA principles, and the principle 
of LOA that is more applied by them than the rest of LOA principles. This research is 
significant as there is a dearth of studies of LOA principles and practices in literature. One 
electronic questionnaire was used to collect data. 23 teachers participated in the study for the 
academic year 2022/2023. The convenience sampling procedure was used to choose the 
participants. SPSS (version 23) was used to analyze data. Results show that GFP instructors 
have knowledge in identifying the skills to be assessed when they design tasks and 
recognizing the role of talk-in-interaction in structuring and mediating learning more than 
the rest of the investigated aspects. Results further show that the University of Buraimi GFP 
instructors’ practices of designing real-world tasks that are aligned with the course's learning 
outcomes, students' involvement in the assessment process by explaining rubrics criteria, 
and learners’ involvement in feedback and feedforward by offering feedback that is linked 
to the purpose of the assignment and specific criteria are higher than the other aspects of the 
LOA principles. Furthermore, results show that the principle of learners’ involvement in 
assessment processes is more applied by GFP instructors than learners' involvement in 
feedback and feedforward and the learning-oriented assessment tasks inclusion principles 
respectively. The results' implications and the research avenues were discussed. 
Keywords: Learning-Oriented Assessment (LOA), LOA Tasks, Learner's Evaluative 
Capacity, Learners' Involvement in Feedback and Feedforward, General Foundation 
Program (GFP) 


1. Introduction 

Assessment has shifted in the past few decades from exam culture and measurement-oriented 
aspects of classroom assessment to learning culture and learning-oriented aspects of 
classroom assessment (Fazel & Ali, 2022). It has been shifted from psychometric testing, a 
type of testing that focuses on the product of learning, to edumetric assessment, a kind of 
assessment that focuses on the process of learning (Farhady, 2021). One type of assessment 
that serves this trend is Learning-Oriented Assessment (LOA). LOA was established by 
Carless in 2007. It was defined by him (2007) as a kind of assessment "which is characterized 
as denoting assessment processes in which its learning elements are emphasized more than 
its measurement ones" (p. 3). Keppell and Carless (2006) stated that LOA is about "putting 
learning at the center of assessment and reconfiguring assessment design so that the learning 
function is emphasized" (p. 4). This kind of assessment is essential as it increases the 
assessment throughout the course, gives learners ongoing feedback, provides clear evidence 
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of students’ progress, and promotes learners’ autonomy (Baimbetova, 2022). The goal of 
LOA is to promote students' learning and to measure and interpret what they have learned. 


LOA has three crux principles, including learning-oriented assessment tasks, a 
learner's evaluative capacity, and learners' involvement in feedback and feedforward. 
Learning-oriented task principle emphasizes the importance of making the assessment tasks 
authentic and aligned with the course's objectives. They should emphasize project-based 
learning. They have to be learning opportunities for students to apply what they have learned. 
They should support their learning and promote their thinking skills and awareness. They 
should activate group work (Ali, 2013; Alsowat, 2022; Fazel & Ali, 2022; Wicking, 2022). 
They should be designed based on quality criteria to be valid and reliable (Ali, 2013; 
Alsowat, 2022). The learners' evaluative capacity principle, on the other hand, focuses on 
the importance of giving learners an opportunity to assess their performance by themselves 
(self-assessment) and their peers (peer assessment) (Alsowat, 2022; Carless, 2007; Fazel & 
Ali, 2022; Wicking, 2022). Learners have to be engaged in the assessment criteria and 
expectations by giving them exemplars (Alsowat, 2022; Carless, 2007; Fazel & Ali, 2022). 
As for learners' involvement in feedback and the feedforward principle, this principle 
concentrates on giving the learners timely, forward-looking, and actionable feedback on their 
performances. It focuses on the significance of giving learners an opportunity to apply the 
given feedback in the original task and other tasks. Applying the feedback in many similar 
tasks to the original one is called feedforward (Ali, 2013; Alsowat, 2022; Carless, 2007; 
Fazel & Ali, 2022). Feedforward gives learners exposure to assessment which will develop 
their learning expectations. It requires effective teaching strategies, exemplars, explicit 
processes, and peer and self-assessment (Alsowat, 2022). 


Abasaid and Ferreira (2022) and Al Azzani (2021) stated that although there are 
many attempts to reform higher education in terms of quality and quantity either in Oman or 
the Gulf region to graduate learners with knowledge and skills needed in private and public 
sectors, graduate learners show poor academic and professional performances. According to 
them (2022), students lack knowledge and soft skills, such as critical thinking skills and 
problem-solving strategies. Ali (2013) stated that assessment in higher education is vital as 
it provides information about students’ learning, students’ progress, teaching quality, and the 
accountability of a program and institution. Farhady (2021) mentioned that the reformation 
of education in the 80s and 90s shifted from learning as a product to learning as a process. It 
was shifted from teacher-centered learning to student-centered learning. On the other hand, 
testing was shifted from students measuring language products as an outcome of learning, 
into an assessment that assesses students’ involvement in the process of learning. It was 
shifted into an assessment that assesses students’ ability to apply what they have learned in 
real-world situations. This trend aimed to help learners have a sustainable capacity for self- 
directed learning and move assessment from assessment of learning, the assessment whose 
priority is certification, ranking, and accountability, to assessment for learning, the 
assessment whose priority is to promote students’ learning. Ali (2013) has mentioned that 
LOA was considered "one of the most popular tools of "assessment for learning" to promote 
student learning and scaffold teaching" (p. 3). Scaffolding through such type of assessment 
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takes place by showing the students how well they are, and how to control and assure the 
quality of their learning by doing similar tasks to the original task to construct their learning 
gaps gradually. The difference between this kind of assessment and others, including 
formative assessment, dynamic assessment, alternative assessment, teacher-based 
assessment, assessment for learning, and classroom-based assessment, is that other types of 
assessment focus on the process and the outcome of learning greatly while LOA emphasizes 
connecting learning and assessment to inform learning and instruction together. Therefore, 
the current study aims to investigate LOA in Oman as the only assessment that combines 
learning with assessment as Alsowat (2022) stated. In literature, there is only one research, 
to the best of the researcher's knowledge, which explored the idea of LOA in Oman. It 
emphasized the potential of applying this kind of assessment, a learning-oriented assessment, 
in a specific college. In the literature of other contexts, Fazel and Ali (2022) stated that little 
research investigates teachers’ implementation of LOA. Therefore, the motivation of the 
current study is to investigate the University of Buraimi GFP instructors’ knowledge and 
practices in applying LOA as the only assessment that combines learning with assessment. 
It aims to add new insights for all stakeholders of applying LOA specifically the strengths 
and weaknesses of applying it. The present research will answer three research questions: 
What is the University of Buraimi GFP instructors' knowledge of Learning-Oriented 
Assessment (LOA)? What are the University of Buraimi GFP instructors’ practices of 
applying Learning-Oriented Assessment principles: learning-oriented assessment tasks, 
learners' involvement in assessment processes, and learners’ involvement in feedback and 
feedforward? And which principles of Learning-Oriented Assessment (LOA) are more 
applied by GFP instructors at the University of Buraimi? The researcher expects that GFP 
teachers have sufficient knowledge and good practices in learning-oriented assessment. The 
researcher expects that the LOA tasks principle is the most applied principle of LOA by GFP 
instructors. 


The current paper is divided into five sections. It will start by presenting the literature 
review of the LOA, and it will be ended by the research methodology, the results that were 
found, the discussion of the results, and the conclusion of the study respectively. 


2. Literature review 

2.1. Definitions 

Although there are many attempts to reform higher education in terms of quality and quantity 
either in Oman or the Gulf region, to graduate learners who have knowledge and skills 
needed in private and public sectors, graduate learners show poor academic and professional 
performances. Farhady (2021) stated that learning and assessment have shifted from teacher- 
centered learning to student-centered learning and from the assessment of the product to the 
assessment of the process. This trend aimed to help learners to have a sustainable capacity 
for self-directed learning and to promote students' learning. Therefore, the motivation of the 
current study is to investigate LOA in Oman as the only assessment that combines learning 
and assessment together. In literature, there is only one research, to the best of the 
researcher's knowledge, concerning LOA in the Omani context. In contrast, most research 
studies in other contexts focused on the theoretical side of LOA, not the practical one. Most 
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research emphasized designing the frameworks and models to apply LOA in general or in 
relation to some skills of English. Most of them focused on defining the concepts and their 
principles. Little research emphasized either teachers' or learners’ perspectives and practices 
of LOA. The motivation of the current research is to investigate the University of Buraimi 
GFP instructors’ knowledge and practices of LOA. 


As stated earlier, the concept of LOA appeared in early 2007 by Careless. Careless 
(2007) defined it as a kind of assessment "which is characterized as denoting assessment 
processes in which its learning elements are emphasized more than its measurement ones" 
(p. 3). Similarly, Purpura (2004, as cited in Fazel & Ali, 2022) defined LOA as "the 
collection and interpretation of evidence about performance so that judgments can be made 
about further language development." (p. 2). In addition, Turner and Purpura (2015, as cited 
in Fazel & Ali, 2022) asserted that LOA is the learning that "prioritizes learning when 
considering the interrelationships across instruction, assessment, and learning” (p. 2). The 
current research depends on Careless's definition of LOA. 


2.2. Learning-Oriented Assessment (LOA): theoretical underpinnings 

2.2.1. Carless's Learning-Oriented Assessment Framework 

Carless's LOA framework is a framework that deals with integrating assessment with 
learning. It suggests that there are two main aims of an assessment, including the 
certification, the evaluation of student achievement, and the evidence of student's 
performance and learning. The intersecting circle between these two functions (certification 
or the evidence of their performance and learning) takes place when they work efficiently. 
One could overlap the other. However, the purpose of LOA is to strengthen the evidence of 
their performance and learning, not certification. It aims to strengthen the learning aspects 
in the process of assessment by reconciling and integrating formative and summative 
tensions. That could be achieved by focusing on good assessment principles, including LOA 
tasks, a learner's evaluative capacity, and learners’ involvement in feedback and feedforward 
(Carless, 2007). Learning-oriented task principle emphasizes the significance of assessment 
tasks to be tasks for productive learning and assessment simultaneously. Tasks based on the 
LOA framework have to be aligned with a course's objectives. They have to be authentic 
and in groups. They have to be a learning opportunity for students to apply what they have 
learned. They should support and promote learners' thinking skills and awareness. (Ali, 
2013; Alsowat, 2022; Fazel & Ali, 2022; Wicking, 2022). They should be designed based 
on quality criteria to be valid and reliable (Ali, 2013; Alsowat, 2022). In contrast, the 
learners' evaluative capacity principle focuses on the importance of giving learners an 
opportunity for both self-assessments, an assessment where learners assess themselves by 
themselves, and peer-assessment, an assessment where learners assess each other (Alsowat, 
2022; Carless, 2007; Fazel & Ali, 2022; Wicking, 2022). The principle further focuses on 
the significance of engaging learners in the assessment criteria and expectations by giving 
them exemplars (Alsowat, 2022; Carless, 2007; Fazel & Ali, 2022). As for learners’ 
involvement in feedback and the feedforward principle, this principle concentrates on giving 
the learners timely, forward-looking, and actionable feedback on their performances. It 
focuses on applying feedback to the original task and other tasks. Feedforward is a step when 
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a teacher gives the learners a chance to apply the feedback in many similar tasks to the 
original one (Ali, 2013; Alsowat, 2022; Carless, 2007; Fazel & Ali, 2022). Alsowat (2022) 
stated that feedforward gives learners exposure to assessment, and that will develop their 
learning expectations. It requires effective teaching strategies, exemplars, explicit processes, 
and peer and self-assessment. 


2.3. Past studies: a review 
2.3.1. Overseas research studies 


Fazel and Ali (2022) performed a qualitative cross-contextual research study on twenty 
teachers in two different contexts, Canada and Malaysia, to explore teachers' knowledge and 
usage of LOA in higher education. A semi-structured interview was the primary research 
instrument. Results showed that teachers did not have sufficient knowledge of LOA and its 
principles. Their practices were without LOA merits and were not aligned with LOA 
principles. 


Wicking (2022) conducted a qualitative research study to explore six teachers’ beliefs 
and practices of LOA principles, including LOA tasks, students' engagement with feedback, 
and the development of evaluative expertise. Results showed that teachers think that 
learning-oriented tasks are the most important principle, followed by students' engagement 
with feedback and students' evaluative expertise. In addition, results showed that teachers 
believe that well-created tasks primarily increase students’ motivation and make their 
lessons enjoyable. However, teachers were not sure whether students could assess their work 
and the work of their peers. Moreover, they were unsure of how to engage students with 
meaningful feedback. The study suggested that examining the relationships between 
teachers' beliefs and practice through reflective engagement could promote LOA in the 
classroom. 


On the other hand, Alsowat (2022) performed a quantitative research study to 
explore 162 EFL teachers' knowledge, practices, and challenges of implementing LOA in 
EFL classrooms. The teachers' Learning-Oriented Assessment Questionnaire (TLOAQ) was 
the main research instrument to collect data. Results showed that teachers had a moderate 
level of knowledge of LOA. They did not apply the principles of LOA effectively. 
Moreover, results showed that EFL teachers encountered personal, contextual, and 
organizational challenges in implementing LOA, such as insufficient training, large classes, 
and exam-oriented culture. 


In contrast, Farhadi (2021) investigated LOA in virtual classroom contexts to argue 
whether LOA is a learning-centered approach that makes the integration of teaching, 
learning, and assessment possible or not. Results showed that the advantages of LOA 
overweight the challenges. They showed that implementation of the LOA requires changing 
the education system and the culture of assessment in community education. Policymakers 
and administrators should make decisions based on the results of research studies on the 
process's reality and complexity. Infrastructure should be suitable to apply the decisions. In 
addition, results showed that it is necessary to know teachers’ needs and help learners 
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understand the assessment values. Learners have to understand that the purpose of the 
assessment is not to give grades only but to enhance students’ learning and learning rate. 
Parents have to encourage learners in critical thinking and learning. They have to cooperate 
with the educational authorities. Educators have to understand the great responsibility in 
education while policymakers and parents have to understand the value of the assessment. 
Results further showed that LOA does not reduce the stress of the exam only but how much 
learners achieve. It encourages self and peer assessment and learning. It encourages how to 
work in a group and take the agency of a work. Results showed that LOA develops students’ 
self-regulation. It reduces academic dishonesty. 


2.3.2. In the Omani context 

Ali (2013) conducted qualitative research on 25 teachers to explore whether the teacher at a 
college in Oman has the potential to support the idea of LOA in an English Language 
Teaching (ELT) setting or not, the reasons for supporting the idea, the way of implementing 
it, and the possible challenges that they could encounter to implement it. Open-ended 
questions were used to collect data. Findings showed that teachers supported the idea of 
implementing LOA because they thought it could help learners to learn actively. However, 
findings showed that teachers and learners should be trained on how to use the principles 
and techniques of self-evaluation, peer assessment, and portfolio assessment. They believed 
that tasks should be aligned with a course's goals and objectives and that timely feedback is 
essential to scaffold students’ learning. 


After reviewing the literature, it was found that there is no clear definition of LOA. 
It was found that there is a need to be more studies that show LOA origin, or the way of 
implementing it in various educational contexts. It was obvious that there are still initial 
attempts to design the models and frameworks of LOA. There is a dearth of studies that 
investigate teachers' knowledge, practices, and needs in the light of LOA or draw a picture 
of LOA based on the perceptions of teachers and learners. Therefore, the current research 
will fill this lacuna and will investigate the University of Buraimi GFP instructors’ 
knowledge and practices of LOA. 


3. Research methodology 

3.1. Research design and context 

The current quantitative research aims to investigate the University of Buraimi GFP 
instructors’ knowledge and practices of using LOA. The present research data is primary. 
The researcher collects them by herself. They were collected in the academic year 2022/ 
2023 using one electronic questionnaire. The research was performed on the General 
Foundation Program (GFP) instructors at the University of Buraimi. General Foundation 
Program (GFP) is a program that is designed to prepare the annual high-school graduates for 
their specializations by developing their English, math, computing, and study skills. In the 
program, learners must pass three levels before starting their specializations. The teaching 
process at the University of Buraimi depends on a student-centered approach. The 
assessment at GFP is based mainly on formative and summative assessments, including 
quizzes, exams, writing reports, assignments, and presentations. 
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3 .2. Participants and sampling 
The number of teachers in the GFP program was 30 teachers (males: 50% (N= 15), females: 


50% (N= 15). A total of 24 teachers participated in the current study. The male participants 
shaped 54.2% (N=13) of the sample while the female participants comprised 45.8% (N=11). 
The number of teachers who were teaching level one is 16.7% (N= 4: T= 13). The number 
of teachers who were teaching levels two and three, on the other hand, is 25% (N=6: T= 10) 
and 54.2% (N=13: T= 4), respectively. In contrast, the number of teachers who were teaching 
English for Specific Purposes (ESP) courses is 4.2% (N=1: T= 3). The convenience sampling 
procedure was used to choose the study's participants. This type of sampling was utilized 
because the research had fewer rules to follow. Participants had to be teachers in GFP and 
use formative and summative assessments. This sampling procedure was further used 
because there was a need at the time of conducting the research for a readily available 
sample. The process of selecting the participants started by sending email invitations to the 
targeted sample. Teachers who showed the desire to do the research were sent the link to the 
questionnaire. The emails were written by the researcher herself. The researcher emailed 
invitations because this way was the best way to make sure that the responses that will be 
received will be from the targeted sample (for more information, see the data collection 
section). 


3.3. Research instrument 

To collect data for the current research, one electronic questionnaire was employed. To 
design the questionnaire, the researcher read the literature to understand the topic and the 
area of the research. After understanding the topic, the research instrument was designed. 
The current research depends on the Teachers' Learning-Oriented Assessment Questionnaire 
(TLOAQ) which was done by Alsowat in 2022. The current research 34-item questionnaire 
consists of a 5-point Likert scale (1= strongly disagree, 2= disagree, 3= neutral, 4= agree, 5= 
strongly agree). The questionnaire consists of five sections. The first one aims to collect the 
demographic data of the participants specifically their age, gender, number of years of 
experience, level of education, and the number of the level they teach in GFP. The second 
section aims to measure teachers' knowledge of LOA. The third section, however, aims to 
measure teachers’ practices of LOA tasks. The fourth section aims to measure teachers' 
practices of involving students in assessment processes. The fifth section, in contrast, aims 
to measure teachers’ practices of engaging students in feedback and feedforward. All items 
of the current research instrument were checked again to be suitable for the current research 
context. 


The researcher deleted item 1 of the teacher's knowledge of the LOA section, item 9 
of the teacher's practices of LOA assessment tasks, and item 5 of the teachers' practices of 
engaging students in feedback and feedforward section as they are not suitable with the 
research questions. In addition, the last section of the questionnaire (TLOAQ) was deleted. 


To ensure the validity and reliability of the current research instrument, Statistical 
Package for Social Science (SPSS) software (version 23) was utilized. The result of the 
Pearson Correlation Coefficient showed that the correlation of the instrument items is highly 
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significant (less than 0.05). However, the result of Cronbach's alpha is .964 (see Table 1). 
This indicates that the research instrument enjoys excellent reliability. In addition, to ensure 
the reliability of the instrument, the researcher makes sure that the participants have only 
one opportunity to participate in the study. The researcher further informs them of the 
research purpose. 


Table 1 
Reliability statistics 


Cronbach's Alpha Cronbach's Alpha Based on N of Items 


Standardized Items 


.964 .966 34 


3.4. Data collection 

To collect data, the researcher read the literature and tried to understand the topic and see 
the available research instruments that could be used to measure the research area. After 
designing the current research instrument and gaining the research ethical approval, the 
instrument's feasibility, validity, and reliability were measured by conducting a pilot study. 
After making sure that the current research instrument's feasibility, validity, and reliability 
were acceptable, the questionnaire was distributed. The questionnaire distribution started by 
using email invitations. As an illustration, the email was written by the researcher herself. It 
includes the research topic and research objective to achieve the research credibility. It 
includes the invitation for research participation and the main research ethical 
considerations. The participants were informed that they had the complete freedom to 
participate in the study or not and the collected data would be utilized only for research 
purposes. Furthermore, the participants were informed of their responses' confidentiality and 
participation anonymity. After collecting data, they were saved in Excel format. A total of 
24 teachers participated in the study. 23 questionnaires were investigated. One questionnaire 
was discarded because of its sloppy completion. 


4. Results 
4.1. Descriptive statistics 


4.1.1. Question one: What are University of Buraimi GFP instructors' knowledge of 
Learning-Oriented Assessment (LOA)? 


To answer question one, the calculations of the mean (M), minimum (Min.), 
maximum (Max.), and Standard Deviation (SD.) were conducted. Table 2 shows the results. 
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Table 2 
Descriptive statistics of the University of Buraimi GFP instructors' knowledge of Learning- 
Oriented Assessment (LOA) 


N Minimum Maximum Mean Std. Deviation 
I recognize the potential role 23 2.00 5.00 4.3043 82212 
of feedback in triggering 


learning processes and 

achieving success. 

I am familiar with similar 23 3.00 5.00 4.3478 .71406 
concepts (e.g., assessment 

for learning, alternative 

assessment, formative/ 

continuous assessment). 

I recognize the role of 23 3.00 5.00 4.3478 .71406 
integrating assessment in 

instruction. 

I acknowledge the synergies 23 3.00 5.00 4.3043 .63495 
across assessment, 

instruction, and learning. 

I recognize how to identify 23 3.00 5.00 4.5217 .66535 
the skills to be assessed 

when I design tasks. 

I recognize the role of talk- 23 3.00 5.00 4.5217 59311 
in-interaction in structuring 

and mediating learning. 

I recognize the potential 23 3.00 5.00 4.3913 58303 
agents of self, peer, teacher, 

materials, and curriculum in 


assessment. 


Valid N (listwise) 23 


Table 2 shows that the University of Buraimi GFP instructors’ knowledge of 
identifying the skills to be assessed when they design tasks, and their knowledge of 
recognizing the role of talk-in-interaction in structuring and mediating learning (M= 4.5217) 
are higher than their knowledge of recognizing the potential agents of self, peer, teacher, 
materials, and curriculum in assessment (M= 4.3913), their knowledge of similar concepts 
like an assessment for learning, alternative assessment, formative and continuous assessment 
(M= 4.3478), their knowledge of recognizing the role of integrating assessment in instruction 
(M= 4.3478), their knowledge of recognizing the potential role of feedback in triggering 
learning processes and achieving success (M= 4.3043), and their knowledge of 
acknowledging the synergies across assessment instruction and learning (M= 4.3043) 
respectively. 
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4.1.2. Question two: What are the University of Buraimi GFP teachers' practices of 
applying Learning-Oriented Assessment principles: including learning-oriented 
assessment tasks, involving students in assessment processes, and _ learners' 
involvement in feedback and feedforward? 


To answer this question, the mean (M), minimum (Min.), maximum (Max.), and 
Standard Deviation (SD.) were calculated from the three principles. Table 3 presents the 
calculations of the mean (M), minimum (Min.), maximum (Max.), and Standard Deviation 
(SD.) of the first principle, including LOA tasks. 


Table 3 
Descriptive statistics of the University of Buraimi GFP teachers’ practices of applying the 
learning-oriented assessment principle, including learning-oriented assessment tasks 


N Minimum Maximum Mean Std. Deviation 
I assign a variety of tasks 23 2.00 5.00 4.3913 .83878 
involving individuals, pair 
work, and group work. 
I provide interactive 23 3.00 5.00 4.4783 59311 
activities. 
I use tasks for both instruction 23 4.00 5.00 4.3913 .49901 
and assessment. 
I use learner-learner 23 3.00 5.00 4.3913 .72232 


collaborative discussion and 

decision-making tasks. 

I include assessments 23 3.00 5.00 4.2609 .68870 
embedded in instruction for 

learning goals and learning 

embedded in assessments for 


better performance goals. 


I make assessment tasks as 23 3.00 5.00 4.5652 72777 
learning tasks. 

I provide real-world tasks 23 3.00 5.00 4.6087 58303 
related to learning outcomes. 

I offer tasks that require time 23 3.00 5.00 4.4348 .66237 


and effort to complete. 


Valid N (listwise) 23 


Table 3 shows that the University of Buraimi GFP instructors' practices of designing 
real-world tasks that are aligned with the course's learning outcomes (M= 4.6087) are higher 
than their practices of making assessment tasks as learning tasks (M= 4.5652), their practices 
of providing interactive activities (M= 4.4783), their practices of assigning a variety of tasks 
involving individuals, pair work, and group work (M= 4.3913), their practices of using tasks 
for both instruction and assessment (M= 4.3913), their practices of using learner-learner 
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collaborative discussion and decision-making tasks (M= 4.3913) and their practices of 
including assessments embedded in instruction for learning goals, and better performance 
goals (M=4.2609) respectively. 


To find the University of Buraimi GFP teachers’ practices of applying the LOA 
principle, involving students in assessment processes, the mean (M), minimum (Min.), 
maximum (Max.), and Standard Deviation (SD.) were calculated. Table 4 presents the 


results. 


Table 4 


Descriptive statistics of the learning-oriented assessment principle: involving students in 


assessment processes 


N 


Minimum Maximum 


Mean 


Std. Deviation 


I promote students’ 
interaction with the teacher 
and peers. 

I help students monitor their 
performance. 

I encourage students to self- 
assess to identify strengths 
and weaknesses in learning. 
I encourage learner 
autonomy (i.e., motivating 
students to study 
independently and actively 
engage in-class activities). 
I guide students' reflection 
on how to improve their 
learning based on 
assessment information. 

I share success criteria with 
learners (clear instructions, 
rubrics, etc.). 

I place students into 
instructional groups for 
differentiated instruction, an 
instruction that tailors 
lessons to meet each 
student's individual 
interests, needs, and 
strengths. 

I involve students in self- 
assessment both in and 
outside class. 

Į explain rubrics criteria to 
students. 

I teach students to use 
scoring rubrics in different 
assessment tasks. 


23 


23 


23 


23 


23 


23 


23 


23 


23 


23 


2.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


2.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


4.4783 


4.4348 


4.3913 


4.5652 


4.5217 


4.5217 


4.1304 


4.3043 


4.6087 


4.4783 


84582 


.66237 


£72232 


58977 


59311 


59311 


86887 


82212 


.65638 


66535 


Valid N (listwise) 


23 


Table 4 shows that the University of Buraimi GFP instructors’ practices of involving 
students in the assessment process by explaining rubrics criteria to students (M= 4.6087) is 
higher than their practices of encouraging learner autonomy, by motivating them to study 
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independently and actively (M= 4.5652). Moreover, it is higher than their practices of 
guiding students to reflect on how to improve their learning based on assessment information 
(M= 4.5217), sharing success criteria with them (M= 4.5217), promoting students' 
interaction with the teacher and peers (M= 4.4783), teaching them to use scoring rubrics in 
different assessment tasks (M= 4.4783), helping them to monitor their performance (M= 
4.4348), involving them in self-assessment both in and outside class (M= 4.3043), and 
placing them into instructional groups for differentiated instruction, an instruction which 
tailors lessons to meet each student's individual interests, needs, and strengths (M= 4.1304), 
respectively. 


To find the University of Buraimi GFP teachers’ practices of applying the LOA 
principle, learners' involvement in feedback and feedforward, the mean (M), minimum 
(Min.), maximum (Max.), and Standard Deviation (SD.) were calculated. Table 5 presents 
the results. 


Table 5 
Descriptive statistics of the learning-oriented assessment principle: learners’ involvement 
in feedback and feedforward 


N Minimum Maximum Mean Std. Deviation 
I provide feedback both in 23 3.00 5.00 4.3478 57277 
and outside class. 
I offer feedback linked to 23 3.00 5.00 4.5217 59311 
the purpose of the 
assignment and specific 
criteria. 
I provide feedback focused 23 2.00 5.00 4.3913 .78272 
on learning rather than on 
marks. 
I ask students to assess 23 1.00 5.00 4.0870 .99604 
peers’ performance on tasks 
to give feedback. 
I provide written descriptive 23 1.00 5.00 4.0435 1.10693 
feedback. 
I offer opportunities to give 23 3.00 5.00 4.3913 .65638 
and receive feedback. 
I provide feedback that 23 2.00 5.00 4.3478 .88465 
consists of wrong and 
correct answers. 
I provide detailed feedback 23 3.00 5.00 4.3043 .76484 
on a skill. 
I put learners in the 23 3.00 5.00 4.1304 .75705 
feedback, loops feedback, 
and feedforward. 
Feedforward is a task that is 
similar to the original task to 
reconstruct a student's 
learning gap. 
Valid N (listwise) 23 


Table 5 shows that the University of Buraimi GFP instructors’ practices of involving 
learners in feedback and feedforward by offering feedback that is linked to the purpose of 
the assignment and specific criteria (M= 4.5217) is higher than their practices of offering 
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opportunities to give and receive feedback (M=4.3913), providing feedback that is focused 
on learning rather than on marks (M=4.3913), providing feedback both in and outside class 
(M= 4.3478), providing feedback that consists of wrong and correct answers (M= 4.3478), 
providing detailed feedback on a skill (M= 4.3043), putting learners in the feedback loops 
feedback and feedforward (M= 4.1304) and providing written descriptive feedback 
(M=4.0435) respectively. 


Question three: Which principle of LOA is more applied to GFP instructors at the 
University of Buraimi than the rest of the principles? 


To answer this question, the total LOA principles were conducted. Table 6 shows the results. 


Table 6 
Descriptive statistics of the total Learning-Oriented Assessment (LOA) principles 

N Minimum Maximum Mean Std. Deviation 
Including Learning-oriented 23 26.00 40.00 35.5217 3.97572 
assessment tasks 
Involving students in 23 30.00 50.00 44.4348 5.46747 
assessment processes 
Learners’ involvement in 23 26.00 45.00 38.5652 6.05149 
feedback and feedforward 
Valid N (listwise) 23 


Table 6 shows that the University of Buraimi GFP instructors apply the LOA 
principle, involving students in assessment processes, (M= 44.4348), more than LOA 
principles: learners' involvement in feedback and feedforward (M= 38.5652) and including 
LOA tasks (M= 35.5217) respectively. 


5. Discussion 

The current research results show that the University of Buraimi GFP instructors' knowledge 
of identifying the skills to be assessed when they design tasks, and their knowledge of 
recognizing the role of talk-in-interaction in structuring and mediating learning are higher 
than their knowledge of recognizing the potential agents of self, peer, teacher, materials, and 
curriculum in assessment. They are higher than their knowledge of similar concepts like an 
assessment for learning, alternative assessment, formative and continuous assessment, their 
knowledge of recognizing the role of integrating assessment in instruction, their knowledge 
of recognizing the potential role of feedback in triggering learning processes and achieving 
success, and their knowledge of acknowledging the synergies across assessment instruction 
and learning respectively. This result implies that GFP instructors of the University of 
Buraimi have the general knowledge of assessment that activates the measurement function, 
not the measurement and learning ones together. They have the knowledge of psychometric 
assessment, the assessment that focuses on the product of learning, more than the edumetric 
assessment, a kind of assessment that focuses on the process of learning. This result is in a 
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similar vein to Fazel and Ali (2022) who explored teachers' knowledge and found that 
teachers did not have sufficient knowledge of LOA and its principles. 


Results further show that the University of Buraimi GFP instructors’ practices of 
designing real-world tasks that are aligned with the course's learning outcomes are higher 
than their practices of making assessment tasks as learning tasks, their practices of providing 
interactive activities, their practices of assigning a variety of tasks involving individuals, pair 
work, and group work, their practices of using tasks for both instruction and assessment, 
their practices of using learner-learner collaborative discussion and decision-making tasks 
and their practices of including assessments embedded in instruction for learning goals, and 
better performance goals respectively. This result suggests that the GFP instructors do not 
control the intersecting circle of LOA properly. They apply the assessment tasks to provide 
evidence of student's performance, not to provide learning and evidence of students' 
performance at the same time. This result could also imply that the University of Buraimi 
GFP instructors focus on assessment tasks that contain measurement-oriented aspects, not 
learning-oriented aspects. This result is in the same line with Fazel and Ali (2022) and 
Alsowat (2022) who found that teachers did not apply LOA effectively. Their practices were 
without LOA merits and were not aligned with LOA principles. 


Results also show that the University of Buraimi GFP instructors’ practices of 
involving students in the assessment process by explaining rubrics criteria to students is 
higher than their practices of encouraging learner autonomy, by motivating them to study 
independently and actively. Moreover, it is higher than their practices of guiding students to 
reflect on how to improve their learning based on assessment information, sharing success 
criteria with them, promoting students’ interaction with the teacher and peers, teaching them 
to use scoring rubrics in different assessment tasks, helping them to monitor their 
performance, involving them in self-assessment both in and outside class, and placing them 
into instructional groups for differentiated instruction, an instruction which tailors lessons to 
meet each student's individual interests, needs, and strengths, respectively. This result 
implies that the assessment practices by GFP instructors are for certification, not for 
certification and learning together. This results suggests that GFP instructors might not 
control the intersecting circle of LOA properly. Their practices focus on measuring 
performance, not developing evaluative capacity. This result could imply that GFP 
instructors practice the psychometric process of assessment, not the edumetric one. Their 
practices emphasize the product of learning, not the process of it. This result further suggests 
that GFP instructors follow the teacher-centered method, not the student-centered one. This 
result is in the same line with Fazel and Ali (2022) and Alsowat (2022) who found that 
teachers do not apply LOA effectively. Their practices were without LOA merits and were 
not aligned with LOA principles. 


Moreover, results show that the University of Buraimi GFP instructors' practices of 
involving learners in feedback and feedforward by offering feedback that is linked to the 
purpose of the assignment and specific criteria is higher than their practices of offering 
opportunities to give and receive feedback, providing feedback that is focused on learning 
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rather than on marks, providing feedback both in and outside class, providing feedback that 
consists of wrong and correct answers, providing detailed feedback on a skill, putting 
learners in the feedback loops feedback and feedforward and providing written descriptive 
feedback respectively. This result implies that GFP instructors' practices of assessment are 
directed to provide evidence of student's performance. However, they did not activate the 
actionable feedback. They could assess students' work, but they do not concentrate on timely 
and forward-looking feedback to help students reach the targeted expectations of a course. 
This result is in accordance with Wicking (2022) who found that teachers were unsure of 
how to engage students with meaningful feedback. This result, in addition, is in the same 
line with Fazel and Ali (2022) and Alsowat (2022) who found that teachers do not apply 
LOA effectively. Their practices were without LOA merits and were not aligned with LOA 
principles. 


Results, furthermore, show that the University of Buraimi GFP instructors apply the 
LOA principle, involving students in assessment processes, more than LOA principles: 
learners' involvement in feedback and feedforward and including LOA tasks respectively. 
This result suggests that the University of Buraimi GFP instructors try to involve students in 
the learning process and develop their self-directed skills. However, they do not give them 
an opportunity to practice the reflective practice, they do not help them to criticize a 
situation, think, and act. This result is not in the same vein as Wicking (2022) who found 
learning-oriented tasks are the most important principle, followed by students' engagement 
with feedback and students’ evaluative expertise. 


This research study recommends all curriculum designers design books applying 
learning-oriented assessment. Tasks could be designed in a way that enhances learners to 
achieve a specific outcome gradually. Tasks should activate project-based learning. They 
should also enhance the evaluative capacity of learners. Furthermore, professional 
development programs should raise awareness of such types of assessment. Teachers have 
to know LOA principles and enhance their practices of them. Therefore, students’ 
competencies could be improved, and the job market requirements could be met. 


6. Conclusion 

This quantitative research aims to investigate the University of Buraimi GFP instructors’ 
knowledge, and practices to apply LOA. It aims to answer three questions: What is the 
University of Buraimi GFP instructors' knowledge of LOA? What are the University of 
Buraimi GFP instructors’ practices of applying LOA principles? And which principle of 
LOA is more applied to GFP instructors at the University of Buraimi? Results show that 
students' involvement in assessment processes as the LOA principle is more applied than 
learners' involvement in feedback and feedforward and the LOA tasks inclusion principles 
respectively. Results further show that the University of Buraimi GFP instructors’ practices 
of designing real-world tasks that are aligned with the course's learning outcomes, students’ 
involvement in the assessment process by explaining rubrics criteria, and learners' 
involvement in feedback and feedforward by offering feedback that is linked to the purpose 
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of the assignment and specific criteria are higher than the other aspects of LOA principles. 
Furthermore, results show that GFP instructors have knowledge more in identifying the skills 
to be assessed when they design tasks and recognizing the role of talk-in-interaction in 
structuring and mediating learning than the rest investigated aspects. 


Notwithstanding the current research study has shed light on the knowledge and 
practices of LOA of the GFP instructors at the University of Buraimi, the results cannot be 
generalized. It would be good if the research was done on a sample that is bigger than the 
current research sample. In addition, the research has followed the quantitative research 
design. It would be better if the data were collected by following the mixed method. 
Conducting interviews could expand the findings' understanding of the current research. 
Furthermore, it would be good if the research could be able to find the reasons why teachers 
focus on the assessment that emphasizes the product, not the process. Future research 
avenues could be conducted on students’ self-regulation or self-directed skills and LOA. 
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Abstract 

In an increasingly interconnected world, universities play a crucial role in nurturing global 
talent. This presentation explores the foundational concepts of global human resources, the 
expanding influence of the English language, and effective strategies for teaching English 
within higher education institutions. To do this, this study delves into the definition of a 
global human resource, shedding light on the multifaceted qualities that make individuals 
valuable in a global context. Understanding the characteristics, competencies, and cultural 
awareness required for global success is essential in this era of multinational collaboration 
and mobility. In a global context, the pivotal role of the English language as a bridge between 
cultures and a tool for effective communication is recognized. The global expansion of 
English has made it a vital skill for professionals worldwide, underscoring its significance 
in shaping the global talent landscape. To answer the question of how to develop global 
talent, this study explores methods and practices for nurturing global competency within 
university settings, emphasizing the need for adaptable and culturally sensitive pedagogical 
approaches. The present study serves as a guide for educators and institutions navigating the 
dynamic terrain of global talent development within the academic sphere. 

Keywords: Global Talent Landscape, Global Human Resources, English Language 
Expansion, Culturally Sensitivity, English Pedagogies 


1. Introduction 

Japan's business environment is rapidly changing due to globalization and advances in 
technology. This change has increased the demand for people with a global mindset, skills 
and insights from a global perspective, usually referred to as “global human resources” in 
Japan. Discussion and expectations are growing that one of the solutions to the global human 
resource shortage is to train such individuals in university education. Interestingly, however, 
the definition of what constitutes a true “global human resource” and what skills and 
competencies are required is still ambiguous. This ambiguity in definitions raises the 
question of how students should be nurtured and prepared to contribute to globalized society, 
especially at Japanese universities. 


The primary objective of this study is to explore and provide solutions to issues 
related to the development of global human resources, with a focus on Japanese universities. 
Specifically, the study will focus on the following points. First, a comprehensive exploration 
and analysis of the definition and characteristics of global human resources will be 
conducted. Second, an examination of how universities can contribute to the development 
of global human resources will be undertaken. This includes improving educational 
curricula, developing international collaborative programs, and supporting student practical 
working experiences. In addition, the gap that exists between university education and 
practical work experience will be studied to determine ways to complement the skills and 
experience that students need to succeed in a global context. Through this research, 
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suggestions will be provided on how university curriculum can evolve and respond to 
society's need to develop global human resources. 


2. Definition of global human resources 

Global businesspeople are considered to have the skills needed to work globally. It is said 
that there is no clear definition of what a global human resource is (Ooki, 2014, Yabuta, 
2016). When globalization is considered from the perspective of society as a whole, some 
have criticized the business-oriented approach to global human resources (Bosio, 2021). The 
government has repeatedly discussed global human resources with an emphasis on the 
perspective of economic activities. Industry defines global human resources as Japanese and 
non-Japanese human resources who are responsible for the globalization of Japanese 
companies’ business activities and are active in global business (Keidanren, 2011). 


The global Human Resource Development Committee was established in response 
to the proposal of the Industry-Academia Partnership for Human Resource Development in 
2007. The committee aims to develop human resources who will be active in the global arena 
through cooperation between industry and academia, and the report examined factors that 
the human resource may have. To summarize the factors, global human resources are defined 
as those who possess 1) basic skills for working adults, 2) communication skills in foreign 
languages, 3) understanding of different cultures and Japanese identity, and in addition as 4) 
a wide range of education and in-depth expertise, problem-finding and problem-solving 
skills, teamwork and leadership, public and ethical awareness, and media literacy 
(Keidanren, 2011). Two of the three main factors involve foreign languages and cultures, 
intercultural communication are recognized as important, which has been widely studied 
from multiple perspectives internationally (Ooki, 2014; Fujio, 2016). Cross-cultural 
communication skills, which include knowledge, attitudes, and skills and overlap with many 
of the elements expected of global human resources (Fujio, 2016). Intercultural Interaction 
Competence is an umbrella term defined as the ability to communicate effectively and 
appropriately with people from different cultural backgrounds, both verbal and non-verbal, 
as well as to deal with the psychological situations and various consequences of 
communication (Spencer-Oatey and Franklin, 2009). 


Byram (2009) states that in addition to intercultural competence, intercultural 
communication involves three components: language, sociolinguistic competence, and 
discourse competence. These are: openness and curiosity in understanding other cultures; 
socio-cultural knowledge of one's own and other cultures; the ability to interpret, explain, 
and connect other cultures to one’s own; the skills of discovery and exchange; the ability to 
gain new knowledge about cultures; and skills to use one's knowledge and attitudes in actual 
communication in a different discourse (Byram, 2009). Ting-Toomey (1999) examined the 
ability to deal with conflicts that occur in communication different cultural background, 
Gudykunst (2004) studied anxiety and uncertainty management. From the viewpoint of 
international management, cross-cultural communication skills were examined as complex 
elements of competence including language as well as responsiveness in human relationships 
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and the skill of working in international teams with awareness of different culture (Barham 
and Devine 1991). 


Global human resources are individuals with essential workplace skills, excellent 
foreign language communication skills, a clear sense of Japanese identity, and cultural 
sensitivity. In addition, they also have a diverse educational background and expertise, 
problem-solving skills, teamwork and leadership, a high sense of public ethics, and media 
literacy. Overarching factors can be definition proposed by the Economic Committee which 
reflects the consensus of the business community. 


Therefore, in the context of the evolving global talent landscape, Japan’s strategies 
for human resource development are becoming increasingly pivotal. This landscape is 
characterized by rapid technological advancements, a shift towards a knowledge-based 
economy, and the growing importance of digital and soft skills in the global workforce. 
These trends necessitate a reevaluation of Japan’s educational and training programs to 
ensure they align with the global demand for diverse competencies. Additionally, the global 
talent landscape is marked by intense competition for highly skilled professionals. 


3. Global human resource development in Japanese business corporation 

The previous section discussed skills and competencies. How are global human resources 
developed in business corporations? Human resource development is generally conducted 
by each organization independently, providing their own training. The Japan Business 
Federation in 2013 proposed the following four measures for Japanese business 
corporations: 1) diversify recruitment activities, 2) strengthen employees’ ability to cope 
with globalization, 3) standardize personnel evaluation systems globally, and 4) encourage 
employees to relearn at graduate schools and other institutions. Despite of supporting 
proposal and sequential argument for global human resources, as the following survey 
shows, the fact is that a shortage of global human resources in Japanese business 
corporations exists, yet the education system does not seem to have been established. 


Mitsubishi UFJ research and consulting conducted the survey in 2018, seventy 
percent of global Japanese companies mentioned lack of human resource who can manage 
operations overseas as top management. Respondents were in manager positions of human 
resource development in each company. 110 companies, 57 manufacturers and 53 non- 
manufacturers, participated in the survey. Respondents indicated shortage of global talent 
who equipes management skills, cross-cultural communication skills, language skills, and in 
addition, experience working abroad and in multiple operations which are also important 
(Nikkei, 2018). However, many business corporations are aware that they do not have the 
organizational systematic structure in place to develop global human resources (Keidairen, 
2014; Ooki, 2014). 


Although, the fact that different companies have different training methods 
following is some practice in Japanese business corporations for international personnel. 
Initial stage of development was the English training for employees and gradually shifted 
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focusing on communication (Nakatani, 2016). Later, cultural understanding was added to 
the content of the training, making language skills and cross-cultural understanding were 
two pillars of the program. 


As with the notion of on-the-job training (OJT), which is a typical method of 
training in Japanese business corporations to nurture employees to work globally, sending 
early career employees overseas directly. The experience gives early career employees a 
sense of realities of the workplace overseas which might be completely different. Overseas’ 
assignments require viewpoints to handle the situation and make decisions on their own 
practical situation. For example, when employees are sent to an emerging market country, 
the personal connections and relationships would be one of the keys for business in the 
context. Building rapport relationships is also important (Sojiz, 2023). 


Some companies have changed their language policy to English to meet the 
expansion of business due to globalization. Japanese internet service company, Rakuten 
changed the corporate language to English in 2010 (The Japan Times, 2015). The company 
aimed at becoming the number one internet service company. Adopting English as an official 
language was one of the radical changes. Also, “English as a corporate language” has been 
gathering scholarly attention on the paradigm of sociolinguistics (Fairbrother, 2018; 
Mauranen, 2018; Kankaanranta et al., 2018). However, the shift in language policy was 
limited to a few companies, and the number of candidates is quite limited when considering 
the requirements for hiring globally active personnel or nurture their own employees. 
Discussions about economic and industrial issues evolved into consideration at the national 
level (Yoshida, 2014). The government is now considering how to deal with this shortage of 
global human resources as well. The issue of human resource development in business 
corporations was mirrored in government policy. 


4. Expectations for universities to produce global human resources 

The discussion of development global human resources gradually involved universities 
(Yoshida, 2014). Industry's demand for human resource development from universities 
began in the 1990s (Iwawaki 2006) and was discussed as a global human resource issue in 
the 2000s. In response to the demand, the Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, Science 
and Technology (MEXT) announced the Action Plan in 2003. The Minister of Education, 
Toyama (2003) stated that to survive globalized competitive situations Japanese people need 
to acquire sufficient English ability which focused on practical communication. The Action 
Plan aims at cultivating ‘Japanese with English Abilities’ by providing international 
exchange programs for university students to study abroad. The objectives were emphasized 
to promote mutual understanding through exchanging programs and establishing a friendly 
relationship with foreign countries. Moreover, the students experienced intellectual 
exchange activities, and they are expected to become human resources playing an important 
role in international communities. 


The government and economic organizations gradually developed a partnership. 
The Japan Association of Corporate Executives called on universities to contribute to 
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fostering talents in education by alliance of business-government-academics 
(Keizaidoyukai, 2007). Furthermore, creating opportunities to foster cooperation between 
industry, academia and government, the Committee of Promotion of Developing Global 
Human Resources by the Industry-Academia Cooperation was established in 2009. The 
Committee stressed that global human resource development is an issue facing Japanese 
society as a whole, and that it is important to maximize the use of resources (people, 
resources, and capital) from school education, industry, academia, and government, and to 
develop them in society for the entire society (Global Human Resource Development 
Committee, 2010). The 2013 proposal of the Japan Business Federation stated that the 
percentage of students who go on to university exceeds 50% as a reason for expecting 
university education should play an extremely important role in the development of human 
resources. Although, the report also noted that it is necessary for companies to strengthen 
training and education for new employees, it turned its attention to universities. 


5. Japanese Universities’ response to global human resource development 
discussion - critical view of human resource development in universities 

The development of global human resources in Japan, which until now has been attempted 
in accordance with policies led by the government and economic organizations, has focused 
on producing human resources who can make full use of foreign languages and play an active 
role in global business arena. Japanese universities are also playing a supporting role in this 
effort. However, this situation is highly market-driven, and its cultivation is characterized 
by market democracy rather than moral democracy (Dill, 2012). Viewing Japan's current 
global human resource development, there is a critical argument that many universities have 
a neoliberal, market-oriented curriculum that stands out as developing career competencies 
for success in a globally competitive society (Basio, 2021). 


Under the influence of globalization, the idea of global citizenship is expanding in 
education around the world (Giroux and Bosio, 2021). Global citizenship refers to a set of 
competences to act collaboratively and responsibly to find global solutions to challenges for 
the world (UNESCO, 2015). Education for global citizenship (GCE) is about developing the 
knowledge, skills, value and attitudes that learners need to be able to contribute to a more 
inclusive, peaceful world (Boiso, 2021). In Japan, Korea, England, Canada, the United 
States, Austria, Ireland, and Czech Republic there has been growing awareness about Global 
Citizenship Education to cultivate more globally oriented students (Ho, 2018; Moon and 
Koo, 2011; O’Connor and Faas, 2012; Tarozzi and Inguaggiato, 2018). Efforts are now 
underway to nurture global human resources through curriculum development from a post- 
neoliberal perspective (Bosio, 2021). 


Neoliberal approach to global human resource development relates to linguistic 
ideology in Japan. Bosio (2021) also suggests the concept of an Anglo-centric approach to 
global human resource development, where English has been emphasized as the necessary 
and useful language to connect and participate in the global economy. The hegemony of the 
English language, also viewed as soft imperialism, exerts a powerful influence with western 
ways of thinking, doing, and acting (Marginson, 1999). Understanding this context is crucial 
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when considering the specific role and perception of the English language within Japan’s 
educational and economic frameworks. 


6. The Ideological Landscape of English Language Education in Japan 

This section delves into the intricate interplay of social values, economic aspirations, and 
educational ideologies shaping English language policy and education in Japan. This chapter 
examines the collaborative dynamics between key ministries, such as the Ministry of 
Economy, Trade and Industry (METI) and the Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, 
Science and Technology (MEXT), and their role in framing the discourse around global 
human resources. 


6.1. English language in Japan 

Building on this broader context, the social dimensions of language policy in Japan warrant 
further exploration. The coordination between the Ministry of Economy, Trade and Industry 
(METI), economic organizations, and the Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, Science 
and Technology (MEXT) in the discourse on global human resources, as previously 
mentioned, provides a backdrop. Beyond this social context, perspectives on the English 
language exert a significant influence. As Irvine (1989) points out, perspectives aligned with 
social values of particular groups are often rooted in ideologies. These ideologies manifest 
in diverse views on English: some see it as the dominant global language, essential for 
international engagement, while others critique it as an extension of imperialist influence. 
This dichotomy, as Hotta (2015) notes, reflects ethical and political evaluations of English. 
This chapter delves into how these ideologies around the English language have shaped 
policies and practices in English education and learning in Japan, as evidenced by existing 
research. 


English ideology in Japan refers to the widespread importance and influence of the 
English language in Japanese society, culture and education. Relationship with English and 
its role has evolved over time. Here are some key aspects of English ideology in Japan. The 
two ideas underpinning the importance of English are the recognition that English is a 
universal language and English language skills are socio-economically beneficial for both 
nation and the individual. English is widely recognized as a global lingua franca, and Japan, 
like many other countries, has acknowledged its significance in global communication 
(Marginson, 1999). The Japanese government and educational institutions have promoted 
the learning of English as a means to enhance Japan’s global competitiveness. Views on the 
English language are sustained by neoliberal ideology, as seen in the criticism of Kubota 
(2015) and others. Anglo-centric and neoliberal approaches are generally adopted as a labor 
market strategy (Basio, 2021). The power of English as a symbolic system is significant in 
the global linguistic market, and its recognition tends to be uncritically accepted (Marginson, 
1999). 


Language ideology was also seen to influence education. English language 
education had been supported by two beliefs (Kubota, 2015). The first was the belief that the 
educational model should be taught by native speakers (Silverstein, 1979). The second was 
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that the learner's goal is to be able to manipulate English skills comparable to those of native 
speakers (Wooland and Schieffelin, 1994). Not only in terms of educational approach, but 
also in line with the learner's beliefs suggest that not few learners of English in Japan have 
a strong interest in language native speakers of English use, want to pronounce and use 
expressions like native speakers of English, and sometimes view English that Japanese 
speakers use as a mistake (Yamada 2013).These convictions helped strengthen English 
teaching policies and methods that prioritize the cultivation of precision in grammar and 
vocabulary, or narrowly defined English skills (Watts, 2011). 


6.2. English language education reflected language ideology 

The influence of native speaker-centered ideology in English language education policy is 
most clearly seen in the guidelines for high school studies and the use of external 
examinations for university entrance examinations (Mizukura, 2020). Since the 2013 
academic year, a basic policy has been in force in upper secondary schools that “classes 
should be conducted in English”. Although educators have been discussing the use of 
learners’ mother tongue in the classroom from English pedagogy and applied linguistics 
perspective (Torikai, 2017). Moreover, the use of English as the sole language of instruction 
in English teaching has not yet been fully established in the field of language learning 
(Mizukura, 2020). The English-only approach, or monolingual approach, is strongly 
influenced by the field of second language acquisition, known as Second Language 
Acquisition (SLA) (Cook, 2001). 


Monolingual instruction is based on four main core theories which included 
monolingualism, naturalism, native speaker-centeredness and absolutism (Cook, 2010). The 
four theories are interrelated and support the teaching of native speaker teachers and 
monolingual instruction (Lee, 2016). In monolingual instruction, the learner's first language 
is deemed to be of less pedagogical benefits and it is important to maximize the amount of 
second language input. Based on naturalistic ideas, the acquisition of a second language 
should also basically be traced to the process by which infants acquire their mother tongue. 
Therefore, when considering language acquisition through monolingual instruction, the 
educational usefulness of the learner's mother tongue is not valued (Cook, 2001). However, 
it is a fact that learners who have already mastered their own mother tongue have to learn 
grammar, learn vocabulary and expressions and practice using their acquired knowledge 
when learning a foreign language, unless the learners are infants (Mizukura, 2020). 


Several issues have been identified with classes conducted using monolingual 
instruction (Macaro & Lee, 2013). Torikai (2017) noted that the problems included the 
teacher focusing solely on teaching in English without paying attention to the students. 
Children who did not understand English struggled to participate in activities and lost 
confidence. Additionally, simplistic explanations in English failed to deepen the content of 
the lessons. However, these criticisms, made without empirical data, should not be viewed 
as representative of the general situation. 
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Supporting English teaching through the monolingual method is expected to increase 
opportunities for English communication, which is considered a measure of educational 
reform (Mizukura, 2020). Traditional teaching methods, primarily focusing on vocabulary, 
grammar, and the translation of lengthy passages for university entrance exams, have 
highlighted deficiencies in speaking skills. The concept of ‘four skills,’ encompassing 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing, gained widespread use to effectively address these 
deficiencies, leading to the formulation of policies aimed at fostering a well-rounded 
proficiency. 


Additionally, categorizing English language skills into four distinct areas has made 
it easier to identify deficiencies within these skills. This approach also stems from the 
concept of native speaker centrism, influencing the learning approach to resemble that of 
native speakers (Takano, 2004). Furthermore, this approach has been suggested to be linked 
to differences in the understanding of first language acquisition and second language 
acquisition, as well as to an ideology centered around native speakers of the language 
(Mizukura, 2020). The following section explores educational approaches based on the 
concept of the four English language skills. 


6.3. The concept of English language four skills 

In the modern realm of teaching second and foreign languages, the concept of the four skills 
is widely assumed by most experts that language education naturally breaks down into 
distinct areas of proficiency, often following the sequence of speaking, listening, reading, 
and writing (Language teaching, 2007). The four-skills focus of English language instruction 
suggests that it should follow the same language acquisition process as the acquisition of 
mother tongues, with the stages of speaking what is heard, reading what is heard or spoken, 
and finally writing what is heard, spoken or read. 


Therefore, a primary goal of structurally dividing language teaching into the four 
skill areas is to aim for proficiency that mirrors that of a native speaker (Hinkel, 2010). The 
concept of the four skills significantly has influenced curriculum development and English 
language ability measurement. English language teaching using the four skills approach is 
similar to the audio-lingual approach (Holliday, 2007). The audio-lingual approach 
concentrates on the two skills of speaking and listening and is based on the oral presentation 
of correct English sentences, which are then imitated and recited by the learner. The use of 
the learner’s mother tongue is considered to reduce educational effectiveness, as it is 
considered desirable to input more correct English expressions from the learner’s ears. 


While English teaching methods based on the audio-lingual approach aim to master 
reading, listening, writing, and speaking, there is a natural emphasis on listening and 
speaking. In the following section, I will explore the government's policy, which promotes 
more communicative activities through group work (Mizukura, 2020). The components of 
competence are explained in terms of the discrete four skills; however, the ultimate goal is 
to acquire and effectively use all of them. The British Council (2023), an international 
cultural exchange organization and a proponent of the four skills, aims to develop 
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competence across all these skills, tailored to specific practical English usage. The four skills 
approach underscores not only the acquisition of knowledge and skills but also the fostering 
of critical thinking, sound judgment, and effective self-expression. These competencies are 
crucial for applying the acquired knowledge and skills in real communication scenarios and 
for proficient communication in a global context (British Council, 2023). 


Developing multifaceted language skills is also said to improve one's ability to view 
situations critically and make thoughtful judgments, although the reasons for this connection 
may be subject to question. This is akin to the belief that proficiency in English equates to 
being a global human resource. It is likely that the ideology of English is deeply ingrained 
in what they assert to be global talent. The situation where the emphasis is on speaking, 
while the four skills are to be acquired comprehensively, has failed to show a clear direction, 
due to a mixture of the implementation of teaching methods that mirror attitudes towards 
English, the lack of human resources who can work globally as a social context, which is 
judged by the minimum language skills, and the reflection on teaching methods that focus 
on reading and writing in response to university entrance examination measures, which are 
inadequate in terms of English communication skills. As discussed above, the ideology 
surrounding the English language is closely related to the context of how English language 
education has evolved. The next section will explore the spread of English and its influence 
on changes in English education. 


7. The spread of English 

The spread of English to the present day is the result of colonial expansion, which was 
developed by the military power of the United Kingdom, a nation of native English speakers, 
and reached its peak at the end of the 19th century (Yukimori, 2017). This brought English 
to many countries in the American continent, Africa, Asia and Oceania and laid the 
foundations for English’s status as an international language. Furthermore, the military, 
economic, scientific and technological power of another nation of native English speakers, 
the USA, based on its culture, which included entertainment, and its international influence, 
which has decisively boosted the status of English a s a global language (Troike, 1977). 
Furthermore, the link with information systems, represented by the internet, has been added 
as a factor (Yukimori, 2017). This section provides an overview of two perspectives on 
English in terms of its diversity and commonalities. It will discuss the findings from the 
World Englishes field of research, which focuses on the diversity of English, as well as the 
field of research on English as a Lingua Franca, which explores English as a present-day 
global language. 


7.1. World Englishes and English as a lingua franca 

Honna (2008) argues that language expansion and diversification always occur 
simultaneously, and that the more expanded the English language becomes, the more diverse 
it inevitably. Such a phenomenon progressed worldwide. From around the 1960s, it was 
disputed whether regional varieties of English had developed independently that they 
hindered mutual understandability (Prator, 1968). However, Prator (1968) insisted on the 
legitimacy of native-speaker English and did not concede linguistic norms for such variants 
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of English as an independent variant model. Halliday et al. (1964) criticized a prejudicial 
view and argued that there was a range of English as a variant distinct from Anglo-American 
English and that it should be recognized as a model for language teaching. 


In this context, the World Englishes approach was developed to recognize the 
diversity of English spoken in different countries and to explore the historical background 
of linguistic variations and characteristics of each (Kachru, 1992). Kachru's influential three- 
concentric-circle framework divides the English language into the Inner Circle, the Outer 
Circle, and the Expanding Circle. The "Inner Circle" refers to native English-speaking 
countries where English is learned as a mother tongue by most of the population and used in 
everyday life. The "Outer Circle" includes former British colonies such as India, Singapore, 
Nigeria, and Kenya. In these countries, English, while not the first language of the people, 
serves as an official or semi-official language, or plays an important role in the multilingual 
context of the country. Here, English is often acquired as a second language in daily life or 
through schooling. Japan falls into the "Expanding Circle", which comprises many non- 
English-speaking countries. A key characteristic of this circle is that English is taught as a 
foreign language in school education. In this group, English is treated as a language of 
learning and used as necessary for business or limited communication, rather than for 
everyday use (Yukimori, 2017). Kachru's model, by clarifying the position of ESL, promotes 
its legitimacy claims and has been cited by numerous researchers for its concise 
categorization of the diversity of the English language worldwide (Yukimori, 2017). 
However, some critics, such as Pennycook (2007), have pointed out that the model 
exclusively treats language in terms of national units. 


Moreover, global mobility has become more flexible and fluid, leading to 
interactions that transcend singular national boundaries. This is particularly relevant when 
international aid volunteer staff need to understand the local language. An anthropological 
view of specific English variations becomes crucial to learning. Ethnographers need to be 
ready to immerse themselves in local situations. 


A different perspective on dealing with the vast variety of English usage is essential, 
particularly in understanding how people from diverse language backgrounds use English as 
a means of communication. The array of varieties is vast; therefore, focusing on the actual 
use of language in situ is a crucial part of education. Merely categorizing varieties is not 
sufficient. There should be an emphasis on the concept of English as a lingua franca (ELF), 
which influences not only the situated use but also English pedagogy. 


The use of English has expanded globally, with as many as 70% of its speakers 
being non-native. English is often used in contexts that do not involve native speakers 
(Crystal, 2003). Takeshita et al. argue that raising awareness of the cross-cultural 
characteristics of English as a global lingua franca should promote awareness of English as 
a global concern. The notion of ELF has gained traction among researchers. ELF 
encompasses three major aspects: as a phenomenon, as a language used in interaction, and 
as a research paradigm. The interpretation and analysis of the ELF phenomenon vary based 
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on each individual’s perspective (Takino, 2016). ELF is described as a “contact language 
used by people from diverse linguistic backgrounds” (Jenkins, Cogo & Dewey, 2011; 
Jenkins, 2006), characterized as fluid, flexible, hybrid, and intercultural (Jenkins et al., 
2011). Being less constrained by standard English, ELF users often negotiate and construct 
meaning to reach mutual understanding (Seidlhofer, 2011). 


There has been a paradigm shift in English pedagogy, recognizing ELF users as 
legitimate English users, regardless of their ability, native language, or any other 
characteristic. Thus, ELF users should not be viewed as deficient or as learners aspiring to 
emulate native speakers (Jenkins et al., 2011; Seidlhofer, 2011). ELF is increasingly seen as 
a phenomenon dependent on individual circumstances and characteristics, leading to a 
paradigm shift that views learners as legitimate, developing language users. This paradigm 
shift's impact on the pedagogical approach warrants reflection. 


7.2. ELF pedagogy 

Corresponding to the increasing use of English in internationalized business and academic 
settings, the paradigm in English education has gradually shifted from English as a Native 
Language (ENL) to ELF (Firth, 1996; Canagarajah, 2006; Graddol, 2006; Mauranen et al., 
2010; Murata and Jenkins, 2009; Seidlhofer, 2004). Several studies have highlighted the 
creative features of ELF (Cogo and Dewey, 2012; Dewey, 2007; Jenkins, 2000, 2007; 
Seidlhofer, 2011). When English is taught under the assumption that students are aiming to 
learn it as native speakers do, learners often make numerous mistakes from the perspective 
of standard English (Widdowson, 2016). 


In ELF pedagogy, the diverse linguistic and cultural backgrounds of learners are 
acknowledged and accepted (House, 2016), leading to learners making creative use of 
English that might have been considered mistakes (Widdowson, 2016). Widdowson suggests 
that correctness is not always necessary for effective communication, proposing that teachers 
focus on communication value beyond conformity rather than making efforts to eliminate 
mistakes. 


7.3. ELF and identity 

In the ELF context, learners are recognized as legitimate English "users," yet it has been 
noted that many Japanese students still identify exclusively as English "learners," adhering 
to the native speaker norm and thus becoming reluctant to engage in cross-cultural 
communication (Saito, 2022). Identity in language learning is not a fixed attribute but a 
complex, dynamic, socially constructed concept (Norton, 2013), encompassing how 
individuals perceive themselves and are perceived by others in relation to language use. This 
is illustrated in Iino and Murata's (2016) study on Japanese university students in English- 
Medium Instruction (EMI) courses. These students, primarily graduates of Japanese 
secondary schools identifying as "pure Japanese," initially felt overwhelmed by their English 
fluency compared to international students and returnees. This feeling was due to initially 
being judged by standard English criteria. However, after four years in the EMI course and 
experience in ELF contexts, these "pure Japanese” participants became aware of their 
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communicative abilities beyond just language proficiency, eventually seeing themselves as 
English "users." This shift highlights the relevance of communicative ability, alongside 
language skills, in discussions about the qualities of global human resources. 


8. Foundations in experiential learning 

This section provides a comprehensive examination of the theoretical foundations and 
pedagogical approaches in experiential learning, specifically within the context of English 
as a Lingua Franca (ELF). It delves into experiential learning as an active, experience-based 
educational method, contrasting it with traditional teaching approaches, and discusses the 
influence of sociocultural theory, emphasizing the role of social interactions and cultural 
context in learning. The section also explores Communities of Practice as dynamic models 
for collective learning and knowledge sharing and examines Social Cognitive Career Theory 
(SCCT) to understand the interplay of individual, environmental, and behavioral factors in 
career development. 


8.1. Experiential learning 

Some approaches are particularly well-suited to using English as a Lingua Franca (ELF). 
Experiential learning, an educational approach that involves acquiring knowledge through 
direct experience, is one such method (Patrick, 2011). Engaging in hands-on, practical 
learning, a form of experiential learning, has significant advantages, including the 
motivation of learners (Senge, 1990). In contrast, memorization and traditional teaching 
methods, which often involve transferring knowledge from teachers to learners, tend to make 
learners more passive (Colin, 2010). There has been a significant shift in educational 
strategies, particularly in higher education. This includes an expanded discussion on how 
critical improvements in traditional teaching methods have led to the adoption of active 
learning approaches, which aim to increase student engagement. In the university context, 
where active learning is widely advocated across all courses, it represents a strategic 
approach (MEXT, 2017). 


Experiential learning is often viewed as an individual learning process. Kolb (1984) 
developed a modern theory of experiential learning that focuses on the individual learning 
process, which has been widely adopted for employee education in corporate organizations, 
higher education, and international business settings (Shepherd et al., 2019). As for the 
philosophical underpinnings of experiential learning, social constructivism has significantly 
influenced its principles and practices. These occur in social and cognitive activities 
involving social interaction and participation among learners (Vygotsky, 1980; Wenger, 
McDermott, & Snyder, 2002). More specifically, project-based learning is a practical 
opportunity for university education. Project Based Learning (PBL) is a learning method 
which is close to real-life business, intersection of education and business practice 
(Gonzalez-Perez, Lynden and Taras, 2019). Tertiary education draws attention to work 
integrated learning to increase preparedness of graduates as potential employees (Lowden, 
Hall & Elliot, 2011). In PBL, the participants are required to construct rapport and trust while 
the project aims to solve real-life issues. However, it should be noted that interaction in PBL 
sites are not exactly the same as interaction among business professionals. The participants 
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have identities as learners as well as practitioners. To optimize student learning, Shepherd 
et al. (2019) suggested that educators and researchers need a comprehensive foundation to 
effectively apply evidence-based practices through a theoretical framework, which in this 
case is the sociocultural theory, described next. 


8.2. Sociocultural theory 

Sociocultural theory is a framework for understanding human cognition and behavior, 
emphasizing the role of social interactions and cultural context in learning and development. 
I wish to reflect on the philosophical background of constructivism, utilizing the previously 
reviewed approaches to English education and cross-cultural understanding as exemplars. 
This shift towards theories emphasizing social, cultural, and historical aspects is sometimes 
referred to as the "social turn." The discourse progressed towards a social constructivist 
approach (Wertsch, 1997). The social constructivist perspective gained momentum when 
Firth critiqued the erstwhile predominant focus on individual cognition within the domain 
of second language acquisition (Firth & Wagner, 1997, 1998). 


Unlike data analysis that controlled for subject factors in the laboratory, aiming for 
generalization, the social constructionist approach emphasizes the recognition of the 
diversity, fluidity, decidability, mutuality, and linearity inherent in the socio-cultural aspects 
of learners and the context of communication. Another distinction in methodology lies in 
terminology. In experimental second language acquisition research, the individuals under 
study are often referred to as "subjects." In contrast, the social constructionist approach 
regards them as "participants" (Wertsch, 1997). 


8.3. Communities of practice 

The following concepts can explain how the aforementioned ‘participants’ achieve their 
objectives. Communities of Practice (CoP) is a concept and a powerful framework for 
understanding how learning occurs in social contexts, particularly within organizations or 
groups sharing a common interest or profession (Wenger et al., 2002). Communities of 
Practice (CoP) represent a unique and dynamic model of collective learning and knowledge 
sharing. As the core concept, CoPs are groups of individuals who share a common interest, 
concern, or passion in a specific domain (Wenger, 1998). These communities are not just 
about discussing a topic. The participants of CoPs are actively engaging in the pursuit of 
deeper knowledge and expertise through continuous interaction. 


A key aspect of CoPs is following three elements. Wenger (1998) suggests the 
domain, which is the shared area of interest that defines the community's identity; the 
community itself, comprising individuals who build relationships and learn collaboratively 
and the practice, which is the collective body of knowledge, methodologies, tools, and 
experiences developed and shared among members. CoPs thrive on their informal nature, 
often emerging organically from shared interests, and are characterized by a diverse range 
of expertise levels, from novices to experts, which enriches the learning environment (Lave 
& Wenger, 1991). These communities are self-governing, with members driving the focus 
and activities, fostering a sense of ownership and active participation in the learning process. 
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The essence of CoPs lies in participants’ ability to foster mutual engagement, solve 
problems, enhance practices, and lead to innovation and professional growth, making them 
an invaluable asset in both educational and professional settings. A key aspect of this 
learning method is the development of self-efficacy, a concept deeply rooted in Social 
Cognitive Career Theory (SCCT). 


8.4. Social Cognitive Career Theory (SCCT) 

Social Cognitive Career Theory (SCCT) is a theory proposed by Bandura (1977) that 
explains the mechanisms that operate on career development based on the relationship 
among the three perspectives of individual, environment, and behavior (Lent, Brown & 
Hackett, 1994). Among the three perspectives, self-efficacy and outcome expectations, 
which are individual cognitions, play an important role in the formation of interest in work, 
and are essential concepts in the process of career development (Adachi, 2003). Self-efficacy 
is a self-evaluation of one's ability to successfully solve a task, while outcome expectation 
is a subjective prediction of what will be obtained as a result of performing a task. 


9. Approach 

This study attempted to analyze empirical data using an ethnographic approach in order to 
qualitatively examine the relationship between the effectiveness and issues of education 
provided at universities and the technical and psychological development of students. 
Ethnography is a research approach that explores the commonalities and similarities of 
cultures and has been adopted in many areas of research beyond the study of specific ethnic 
groups (Hammersley & Atkinson, 2007). 


By taking this approach, the researcher can describe and theorize everyday 
phenomena by conducting participant observation over a long period of time (Van Maanen, 
1996). Ethnographic methods were applied to communication to analyze patterns of 
language use within speech communities (Hymes, 1976). Hymes (1976) attempted to reveal 
linguistic competence and linguistic performance. Ethnographic approaches evolved 
discourse analysis in linguistics within the wider context of the social and cultural practices 
and beliefs of the members of a particular culture or speech community (Cameron, 2001). A 
micro perspective analysis on conversation and discourse have also been adopted in business 
communication research (Fujio, 2017). 


For data collection, I documented the students’ behavior in field notes through long- 
term observation of the project and also collected recorded data during meetings and key 
events, such as presentations of the project results. Regarding ethical considerations, 
research participants were fully informed about the study and provided their consent. Data 
were depersonalized to ensure anonymity. 


10. Data analysis and discussion 

I combined multiple methods to study ethnographic data qualitatively. Multiple methods 
have their own advantages and disadvantages. By taking into account the strengths and 
limitations of each method, this study use (1) Narrative developed from observation and 
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interview data illustrated participants’ growth and perception, (2) Conversation Analysis, 
which enable the researcher to accurately analyze the data, (3) Discourse analysis, 
interpreting the data presented in (1) and (2) in context and from an insider's perspective. 
Methods that have been used relatively separately until now by researchers with different 
ontological and epistemological views. Through a combination of methods, this study 
attempts a gradual, in-depth level of analysis, leading to a conceptualization of the global 
education in a university. Narrative draws the participants’ subjective growth in university 
educational activities and their experiences. Participants’ micro level conversations 
demonstrate their performance in society. Conversation Analysis reveals how specific 
participant behaviors appear by incorporating quantitative factors into the analysis. 
Quantitative analysis in this study helps to convince researchers who take statistical 
approaches by showing ethnographic data as an objective view with numbers. Furthermore, 
by interpreting the data from a discourse perspective, this study explores the relationship 
between discourses at the macro level and discourses as individuals and organizations. 


10.1. English as a lingua franca—English is a tool, collaborative meaning 
making 

A number of data show that viewing English as English as a lingua franca is important for 
becoming a real user of the language. This perspective diverges from the common view held 
by the study participants, which was characterized by a native-centric approach to English 
teaching, the use of the language primarily for testing purposes, and the absence of 
opportunities to engage actively with English. Another crucial aspect of English as a lingua 
franca, as indicated by the student data, is that the negotiation of meaning is a mutual process. 
Students often became dissatisfied with their ability to express their opinions fully and 
accurately, leading to a persistent sense of inadequacy in speaking. This frustration 
eventually escalated into an inability to speak. However, when students recognize that 
meaning-making is a collaborative effort among participants in a conversation, they can 
strategically support or compensate for their deficiencies or incomplete understanding 
through co-construction. I extract from narrative data and synthesize with recorded 
presentation in 2019 Fieldwork course when Natsu worked with her one year younger 
colleague. 


Excerpt 1 

One day there was a chance to present the final software product to 
the audience which included international participants in the 
university. It was difficult to present in English and in a way that was 
easy for everyone to understand the product. The software product 
technology, function and ideas which was expected to make users 
happy. Even after practicing, Natsu got stuck, and her presentation 
partner, Tomomi got lost. However, by following up and seeking 
others to help, Natsu and Tomomi were able to learn how to give a 
presentation of the product. 

(Natsu, 2021) 
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(by showing visual images of projected kimono on the PowerPoint 
screen) 

Natsu: What to. If your, if you want to. If you want to be. If you want 
to be pink. 

Floor: If you wat to wear pink kimono. 

Natsu: Yes. (looked audience, clapped her hands) If you want to wear 
pink your kimono. 


What narrative tells is Natsu learned how to present the team’s final product. By 
drawing extended sketch with conversation data. First, regarding English, the English was 
used as a tool to explain to the audience in the hall the function of using yukata and obi as a 
screen for projection mapping, where the viewer can choose the color and motif that best 
suits his or her taste. The presentation was not read from a prepared English script, but rather 
explained in a short, slow but concise way in English to make it easier for the audience to 
understand. This was evident in the use of English as a language tool, the use of gestures to 
show effective pictures, and the way the presentation alternated between looking at the 
audience. 


Second, the recognition of co-constructed meaning. Natsu was presenting while 
sensing cognitively the junior students who were presenting together, the Informatics 
students who developed the software application even they were not in. The point of 
proceeding while checking the understanding and reactions of the listeners can be considered 
as the fact that Natsu understood the meaning was co constructed with those who shared 
space together. Excerpt | indicated that Natsu did not come up with the phrases to explain 
how viewer of the projection mapping can choose kimono color, ‘if you want to wear pink 
kimono’. The floor gave the exact expression that Natsu tried to say. Natsu successfully 
caught the reply from the floor to continue their presentation. The presenters and audience 
were working together to move towards everyone's understanding of the presentation 
content, using the tool of English. 


This phenomenon appeared in other participants and was recurrent in different 
project participants as well. This phenomenon was not only apparent in Miho but also 
recurred among other project participants. In the conversation data, Miho was a second-year 
student. Excerpt 2 provides insights into Miho's experiences with a different project during 
her freshman year in her narrative. The narrative describes how Miho, who is naturally 
introverted, overcame her challenges to take on an active role. Then, I insert the conversation 
data from one year later when Miho was part of a group consisting of five Japanese students 
and one Georgian student. This group, occasionally joined by other observers, 
simultaneously promoted Georgian wine and a restaurant in Tokyo. The conversation data 
illustrates Miho's improvements. Her participation in the discussions was co-constructed 
with her international teammate, aiming for a mutual understanding of the team’s ideas. 
Together, they developed software that applied virtual reality to captivate users' attention 
aiming revitalize the restaurant. 
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Excerpt 2 

Working in the Meisei Summer School Project (MSSP) was 
challenging for Miho. It was serendipity choice. She didn't consider 
herself sociable or adept at communicating with others. Additionally, 
Miho was concerned about the seniority dynamics among the team 
members. Essentially, Miho lacked confidence in her speaking 
abilities and had to confront and overcome these challenges. 
However, at some point, Miho decided to stop being an introvert and 
chose to be more active. Until July, she had always waited to be 
prompted with "What do you think, Miho?’ by others. The teaching 
team consisted of three third-year students, one second-year student, 
and Miho. During discussions to select the main teacher, the one who 
would take charge of teaching, only one senior student seemed to 
offer opinions actively, while the others appeared unmotivated to her. 
Miho realized that if she didn't volunteer, the discussion might never 
conclude. Once she declared that she would assume the role of the 
main teacher for some of the lessons, she found herself initiating 
conversations. When the project began to involve real participants 
from outside the university, Miho started to find enjoyment in 
teaching within the MSSP. 

(Miho narrative, 2023) 


The narrative of Miho in the Meisei Summer School Project (MSSP) is a classic 
example of personal growth and transformation, particularly in the context of overcoming 
introversion and developing communication skills. Several key aspects stand out in this 
analysis, a significant shift occurs when Miho decides to change her approach from being 
introverted to becoming more active. This decision is pivotal as it indicates her willingness 
to step out of her comfort zone. It suggests an internal realization or motivation that propels 
her to take on a more participative role. 


Team discussion for visual content of virtual reality 
1. Miho: so, now we cannot abroad and travel because of corona, so 


(2.3) Nannte? Nannte?( How do I say?) (1.3) So (1.7) ...ah ann Î [an 


umm ] (smile and laugh kick back) 

2. Misha: [Don't worry] Don't worry. Say 
it... you say [it]. 

3: Miho: 

[So], so (3.6) Ter:::: (5.8) [ 1 °think® ] 

4: Alexsandro: [so mabye we could tell you] the story that you 
thought what you [are asking. ] 

5. Miho: [OK,] so I think, story, so:::,person , main character, is 
walking ( [the, unnn(look up) the station]. Station. 
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6. Misha: [Georgian 


vineyard Î ] ( gesture with two hands, ) 


7. Miho: No!!! Japanese station f . 


8. Misha: =Yes. 
9. Miho: Main character (.) is walking main station, ah (1.4) Japanese 


station Î (.) [So:::] main he is, he find a (. ) paper Î , travel paper, 


(0.8)so::: 
10. Misha: [ airport?] 
11. Miho: travel paper ummm write (1.2) so Georgian wine and 


Georgian city scape of Georgia | something like that (1.2) [so] 
12. Misha: [°yes°] 
13.Miho: person (.) touch (. ) person::: touch the (2.3) paper Î 


,>touch the paper Î , so jump to [next] 


14. Misha: [Georgian airport Î ] 


15. Miho:  =Jump to the Georgia Airport. [So:::] 
16. Misha: =Yes [Good idea, Yes] 


Miho initiated the conversation (line 1) and persisted despite initial hesitations and 
language difficulties “Nannte? Nannte?” (How do I say?). Other instances of language 
struggle, Miho's extended pauses and filler words in lines 3 and 5). However, Miho's 
perseverance in expressing her ideas, despite these challenges, illustrated her growing 
confidence in participating in an ELF setting. This shows her willingness to step forward 
and take charge, which is a significant shift from her previously introverted approach. 


The interaction with Misha, who encouraged and supported Miho (“Don't worry,” 
“Yes”), created a positive environment for Miho to express her ideas. This supportive 
atmosphere was also crucial for facilitating the active participation of individuals who are 
gaining confidence in their language abilities. Collaborative nature of ELF Communication 
encouraged her to act comfortably. The interaction is a clear example of the constructive 
nature of ELF communication. Miho's counterpart, particularly Misha, provided support and 
prompts (lines 2, 6, 10, 14), which helped Miho articulate her ideas. This collaborative 
dynamic is integral to ELF interactions, where mutual understanding and co-construction of 
meaning are key. 


Moreover, Miho displayed assertiveness in line by correcting Misha's 
misunderstanding. This moment reflects her active engagement in the conversation and her 
role in shaping the narrative of the discussion. Throughout the conversation, Miho 
contributed substantive ideas to the project, outlining a story concept involving a Japanese 
station, a travel paper (brochure) and a trip to Georgia (lines 5, 9, 11, 13, 15). This indicates 
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her active role in the creative process and her ability to articulate complex ideas in a second 
language using ELF. 


The conversation not only showcases an exchange of cultural references, with Miho 
introducing Japanese elements and Misha bringing in Georgian aspects, but also highlights 
the importance of cultural sensitivity in ELF communication. This interplay, a hallmark of 
ELF, demonstrates how awareness and respect for diverse cultural backgrounds are essential 
in enriching the dialogue and facilitating effective co-construction of meaning. In this 
setting, understanding and acknowledging different cultural perspectives become crucial in 
creating a collaborative and inclusive communication environment, where participants feel 
valued and understood. Miho’s engagement within the Meisei Summer School Project and 
her subsequent involvement in the fieldwork’s team discussion for virtual reality content 
represent a remarkable trajectory of personal and communicative growth. Initially hindered 
by her introversion and language apprehensions, Miho's transformation into an assertive, 
confident participant in ELF settings is a testament to her resilience and adaptability. Her 
active engagement, despite linguistic challenges, underscores the dynamic nature of 
language learning and the role of perseverance in overcoming communication barriers. 


The analysis reveals that recognizing ELF as a tool for co-constructing meaning and 
engaging with diverse cultural perspectives is crucial in developing real-world language 
proficiency. Miho's experiences underscored that effective communication in ELF settings 
goes beyond linguistic accuracy; it involved negotiating meaning, understanding cultural 
nuances, and adapting to the communicative needs of the situation. Her ability to contribute 
actively, seek clarification, and incorporate feedback from others in the conversation 
demonstrated a high level of linguistic adaptability and cultural awareness. Furthermore, 
Miho’s narrative highlights the importance of a supportive and inclusive communication 
environment in ELF settings. The encouragement and collaboration from her peers, 
particularly in moments of linguistic struggle, played a vital role in her development. This 
support not only helped her overcome language barriers but also contributed to building her 
confidence and willingness to engage more fully in the communicative process. Miho's 
narrative and actual record of behavior can be said of a testament to the empowering nature 
of ELF as a means of personal development. It illustrates how individuals can leverage ELF 
to overcome personal challenges, engage effectively in multicultural interactions, and grow 
as confident, competent communicators. Miho’s transformation, therefore, serves as an 
inspiring example for learners and educators, highlighting the potential of ELF to facilitate 
not just language learning, but also intercultural understanding and personal growth. 


The experiences of Natsu and Miho, as participants in the fieldwork and the Meisei 
Summer School Project, respectively, provide compelling evidence of the transformative 
impact of English as a Lingua Franca (ELF) in educational and multicultural settings. Both 
narratives vividly illustrate the journey from initial challenges in communication to 
achieving a level of proficiency that encompasses more than just linguistic accuracy. Miho's 
evolution from an introverted individual with linguistic self-doubt to a confident, assertive 
communicator demonstrates the empowering role of ELF in fostering personal growth and 
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effective, culturally sensitive communication. Her story highlights the importance of a 
supportive communicative environment and the role of collaborative meaning-making in 
overcoming language barriers. 


Similarly, Natsu's experience underscores the transformative potential of adopting 
an ELF perspective in academic contexts. Her progress from struggling to express her ideas 
to successfully engaging with an international audience exemplifies the shift from a native- 
centric approach to one that values English as a versatile tool for mutual understanding. 
Natsu's description showcased how proficiency in ELF involves adaptability, negotiation, 
and co-creation of meaning, emphasizing the role of ELF in bridging cultural and linguistic 
gaps. Together, these narratives reinforce the idea that embracing ELF can profoundly enrich 
the learning experience. It opens up opportunities for broader perspectives, fosters global 
understanding, and cultivates an inclusive environment where diverse voices are heard and 
valued. Therefore, the stories of Natsu and Miho not only highlight the individual benefits 
of mastering ELF but also underscore its significance in fostering intercultural 
communication and collaboration in a globalized world. 


11. Conclusion 

In conclusion, the data from Natsu and Miho's experiences vividly demonstrate the potential 
of university education in harnessing English as a Lingua Franca (ELF) to cultivate global 
competence among students. Integrating ELF into their curricula allows educational 
institutions to create learning environments that emphasize not only linguistic proficiency 
but also adaptability, cultural awareness, and the ability to effectively engage with diverse 
perspectives. This approach is particularly relevant in the context of contemporary global 
human resource development, which increasingly demands individuals who are not only 
proficient in language use but also competent and empathetic communicators in 
multicultural settings. The narratives of Natsu and Miho serve as compelling examples of 
how language learning is intertwined with personal growth, intercultural communication, 
and the development of a global perspective. Their stories highlight the transformative 
impact of ELF on individual learners, underscoring its value in shaping effective global 
human resources. This growth was repeatedly shown to influence the career choices of 
participants. Unfortunately, due to space constraints, I was unable to include narratives from 
individuals such as Miho, Tomomi, Moe, and Sachi. One of the factors is that the experience 
can be viewed favorably in terms of the expectations that result in future choices (Bandura, 
1977). Working together with students from different specializations to develop software 
also led to the creation of cross-disciplinary knowledge: the Community of Practice 
(Wenger, 1998) of International Studies students and that of Informatics students overlapped 
and developed. While students in International Studies were eager to generate multiple 
options for product images, those in Informatics consistently focused on the technology 
aspect. Both groups faced limitations in some areas. In the process of overlapping and 
merging the two CoPs in software production, the participants, including those who were 
not initially interested in IT, found their interest in this field increasing. 
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The narratives of these individuals serve as compelling examples of how language learning 
is intertwined with personal growth, intercultural communication, and the development of a 
global perspective. The transformative impact of ELF on individual learners underscores its 
value in shaping effective global human resources. This growth influences career choices, 
with experiences often viewed favorably in terms of future expectations. Collaborative 
projects, such as those combining International Studies and Informatics students, highlight 
the creation of cross-disciplinary knowledge and the expansion of interests beyond initial 
specializations. 


However, it is important to acknowledge the limitations of this study, including its 
focus on a small, specific sample and the degree of subjectivity inherent in qualitative 
analysis. These limitations suggest the need for caution in extrapolating the findings and 
underscore the potential value of incorporating a wider range of participants and 
methodological approaches in future research. 


Building on these insights, the study extends its relevance beyond the individual 
narratives of Natsu and Miho, shedding light on broader educational practices. These 
insights can be adapted and applied in diverse educational contexts and with different student 
demographics, highlighting the versatility and relevance of ELF in global talent 
development. By situating these findings within current trends in global education, our study 
aligns with the growing emphasis on developing global competencies and communication 
skills in a multilingual world, while also advocating for a more inclusive, flexible approach 
to language education. 


Educators and institutions looking to implement these insights can develop programs 
that emphasize real-world language use, cultural immersion, and interdisciplinary projects. 
Curriculum design should consider the diverse linguistic and cultural backgrounds of 
students, ensuring that ELF learning is accessible, inclusive, and relevant. Specific strategies 
might involve project-based learning, technology integration for global collaboration, and 
training in cultural sensitivity and adaptability. In essence, the journey of these students 
serves as a microcosm of the transformative potential of ELF in global education. As we 
move forward, it is crucial to adapt educational practices to foster not only linguistic 
proficiency but also the broader competencies needed for success in a diverse, 
interconnected global landscape. 
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Needs Analysis for Medical English Education: Doctors’ Literacy Related with 
Cognition and Identity 
Emiko Matsumoto, 
Faculty of International Liberal Arts, Juntendo University, Tokyo, Japan 
Abstract 
The primary objective of this research is to establish the groundwork for conducting a needs 
analysis in medical English education for the development of future curriculum programs in 
my dissertation. The dissertation delves into the cognitive processes of healthcare 
professionals, scrutinizes the literacy evolving from this cognition over time and space, and 
explores the identity of medical doctors. Throughout the dissertation, the terms "literacy," 
"identity," and "cognition in time and space" will be elucidated. The methodology employed 
involves utilizing conversation analysis to dissect data collected through the observation of 
presentation videos from the ENDO2022 International Conference. This approach aims to 
unveil the literacy and identity of doctors. Data collection includes interviews with 11 
doctors, observation of doctors' presentations, and a questionnaire administered to 81 
university students. The study also aims to identify gaps between the current situation and 
desired outcomes, applying actual student experiences as a basis. This identification of gaps 
serves as a key objective, ultimately informing the development of future curricula. In this 
paper for the LLLD in Iran, I will introduce a portion of the data from my dissertation as a 
midterm report, providing insights into the ongoing research. 
Keywords: Needs Analysis, English for Medical Purposes, Conversation Analysis 


1. Introduction 

The current research is a baseline study to conduct a needs analysis for medical English 
education that will be a part of my dissertation. The series of studies aimed at developing 
curricula for future medical English education programs. It will investigate the cognition of 
healthcare professionals, examines the literacy that emerges from this cognition in time and 
space and explore identity of medical doctors. In the process of doing research, the terms; 
literacy, identity and cognition in time and space will be clarified. In this paper, only one of 
the findings will be discussed as a preliminary study for my future research. In utilizing the 
Conversation Analysis in the future, the effectiveness of the methodology will be discussed 


In the era of globalization, medical professionals are increasingly required to 
navigate international contexts. Consequently, English proficiency, as assessed by exams 
like TOEFL and TOEIC, has become a crucial indicator for medical students and healthcare 
professionals, especially in universities with medical programs. This has led to English 
instructors being tasked with preparing students for these examinations. 


This study, conducted at Juntendo University, one of Japan's premier medical 
schools, delves into the impact of English qualification tests on medical education. With over 
a decade of experience specializing in the preparation of such tests since completing the 
TESOL M.A. course in 2008, the researcher questions the alignment of TOEFL with the 
future objectives of medical students and healthcare professionals. Observations suggest that 
while students diligently strive to meet university expectations by excelling in standardized 
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English tests, there is a growing need to evaluate whether these requirements truly contribute 
to the development of effective communication skills essential for future medical 
professionals. 


Communication in medical settings is a critical factor that can determine life or 
death outcomes. While doctors can assess conditions through symptoms and automated 
medical equipment, patient communication remains essential for understanding responses to 
tests, medications, and addressing concerns that impact overall treatment. Ineffectual 
communication, particularly when a shared language is not well-mastered by one or both 
parties, can complicate medical interactions significantly (Small, 2019). 


This study emphasizes the necessity for Japanese medical trainees to consider the 
discourse components in English, especially when interacting with other people. Medical 
practitioners must be confident in their English proficiency to ensure effective 
communication and achieve shared goals in medical discourse with patients lacking 
proficiency in the Japanese language (Small, 2019). 


Beyond doctor-patient communication, this research also explores the 
communication dynamics among doctors in their daily activities and academic conferences. 
Effective communication among colleagues is vital for collaborative efforts and the 
advancement of medical knowledge and practices. 


With above considerations in mind, the literacy to become a medical doctors will 
be examined. Therefore, the following research questions could be considered as the theme 
of this paper. 


Research Questions: 
1. How does literacy affect doctor’s conversation? 
2. How does doctors construct their professional identity through discourse? 


2. Literature Review 

2.1. The New Literacy Studies 

For individuals outside the realm of research, the term "literacy" often carries a limited 
meaning, primarily associated with the acquisition of reading, writing, mathematical, and 
computer skills. A common understanding might equate an "illiterate person" with someone 
lacking proficiency in reading and writing. In developing countries, both national and 
international agencies focus on improving the "literacy rate" through enhancements to 
education, including curriculum and assessments. Contrastingly, the field of new literacy 
studies encompasses a vast array of topics and concepts, aiming to introduce novel 
perspectives and ideas applicable in diverse contexts (Street and Hornberger, 2010). 
Researchers within this field explore various literacy types, such as media literacy in junior 
high school students (Yoshimura, 2022), ICT literacy in medical schools (Tomotaki, 2022), 
and legal literacy in universities (Sakai, 2022). As the field of study has flourished, the term 
"literacy" has expanded its range, encompassing a broader spectrum of skills and knowledge. 
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This research seeks to trace the development of literacy studies and explore how discourse 
analysis can be applied to English education. Emphasizing the evolving nature of the term, 
the study aims to elucidate the concept and definition of literacy relevant to its specific 
context and application in this research. 


2.2. Identity 

The current research focuses on English education for medical students and examines the 
identities of practicing physicians. Defining "identity" is crucial, given its extensive and 
complex nature across disciplines such as linguistics, psychology, philosophy, 
communication, and cultural studies. A renowned psychotherapist and psychiatrist, Erikson 
(1968), in the late 90s, highlighted the diversity and evolving framework of the term, 
suggesting a need for a clearer description. However, the inherent fluidity of identity, as 
Erikson noted in 1968, makes a definitive definition susceptible to evolving historical 
connotations. To establish the position of doctors’ identity, the study briefly reviews 
Erikson's concept, acknowledging the depth of his research as a foundational recapitulation. 


2.2.1. Identity in Socio-psychology and Psychotherapy 

The term "identity," defined in the Longman Advanced American Dictionary (2000), 
encompasses "who someone is or the name of someone" and includes "the qualities and 
attitudes a person or group possesses that set them apart from others." Drawing from 
Erikson's influence, the concept of "identity crisis" and "a sense of identity" becomes central 
to understanding identity, which Erikson considers highly polysemous and dynamic 
(Erikson, 1950, 1968, 1959). Erikson's introduction of a "subjective sense of an invigorating 
sameness and continuity" aligns with William James' idea that one's character is discernible 
in moments of intense activity. Erikson further explores the psychological perspective on 
identity, introducing terms like "Group identity," revealing the inclusion of both 
psychological and sociological elements in his concept. However, his work suggests that not 
everyone possesses a healthy sense of identity, as seen in instances of "identity crisis" and 
"identity diffusion." 


The section then shifts to Tosi's exploration of personal identity in psychotherapy, 
emphasizing the meaningful events that prompt individuals to question who they are. While 
Erikson and Tosi share a psychotherapeutic perspective on identity as inherent to the 
individual, the study acknowledges the need to broaden the perspective, considering 
physicians' identities as not inherently present at birth. 


2.2.2. Identity as both personal and social 

Though fully explaining identity is challenging, clarifying its notion in this research is 
essential. The researcher, prior to this study, considered identity a natural acquisition during 
growth but recognizes the prevalent debate on its personal or social aspects. This research 
asserts that identity is inherently both personal and social, offering insights into the potential 
theory of the person-society relation, as suggested by Vignoles (2017), who distinguishes 
personal and social identity. 
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2.3. Cognition in time and space 

In the past, approaches to Lingua Franca English were predominantly influenced by 
structuralism, emphasizing verbal resources in face-to-face contexts. However, with the 
evolution of globalization, mobility, and digital communication, a more nuanced perspective 
is needed. Canagarajah (2018) advocates for researchers to broaden their scope to include 
semiotic, material, and multimodal resources beyond words as integral components of the 
data. Canagarajah identifies three key aspects in his approach. Firstly, he critiques the 
limitations of dominant approaches, noting their exclusive focus on verbal resources. While 
some studies acknowledge elements like laughter and silence, they are often treated as 
paraverbal cues. Physical features such as gaze, gesture, posture, proximity, and positioning 
in interactions have been overlooked. Secondly, emerging theoretical approaches challenge 
the historical subordination of social, geographical, historical, and material considerations 
to grammar. Canagarajah emphasizes a spatial orientation to multilingual interactions, 
asserting that language is situated within material life, emphasizing the practical purposes of 
communication over grammatical proficiency. Thirdly, he underscores the need to 
incorporate diverse semiotic resources and expand the unit of analysis. Methodologically, 
Canagarajah suggests researchers consider local interactions within the context of 
globalization as embedded in layered trans-local time and space scales experienced in 
everyday life (Canagarajah, 2018). 


In the context of discourse community, discourses are intertwined with social 
institutions, influencing individuals' identities and behaviors. Occupations and societal 
positions shape various aspects of individuals, including clothing, thought processes, 
behavior, communication styles, values, thoughts, beliefs, symbols, and tools used in 
conversations. Recognizing the social and political dimensions becomes essential. Gee 
(1999) highlights that discourses preexist individuals and persist long after their departure. 
Building on these concepts, the current research will explore how medical doctors construct 
and position themselves within their discourses, recognizing how these discourses evolve 
across time and space. 


3. Methodology 

3.1. Overview 

For this study, data has been obtained from several sources to make the data collection 
method more reliable. According to Long (2005), triangulation involves the researchers 
comparing different sets and sources of data with one another to increase the credibility of 
their data so as to increase the credibility of the interpretations of those data. Thus, in the 
current research, the data comes from in-depth interviews with 11 medical professionals 
working at hospitals and research institutions, participant observation with 13 medical 
doctors followed by questions and interactions by e-mails, and questionnaire for the 81 
students in Health and Science department in Juntendo University. Due to the limitation of 
space, these methods are illustrated in Table 1. 
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Methods Data Collection Methods Participants 
1 Interview written and electric forms of question sheets Doctors 


face to face interview recording Dentist 
zoom video recording Veterinarian 
Student Researchers 
2 Participants Observation note-taking for 8 sessions for 15 speakers Doctors 
video recording 
interview by e-mail exchange 


3 Questionnaire to the students written forms of question sheets Students 


Tablel. Methods of data collection 


3.2. Participants 

3.2.1. Participants of the Interview 

Since this is a preliminary study, explanations are omitted. Participants of the interview will 
be shown in Table 2 


Interview Date Participant’s|Gender | Age | Affiliation, Speciality 

Name 

*Pseudonym 
March, 4", 2020 Dr. Kotani Veterinarian, research worker, immunology 
Trice Dr. Funabashi 


34 Cardiology doctor, graduate student 
March, 9%, 2020 Dr. Tsuchiya 


Medical Director of Cardiology, Associate professor 
March, 11%, 2020 Dr. Hirata Endoscopic surgeon, Associate professor 
March, 18", 2020 Dr. Fujisawa Breast endocrinology surgeon, Associate professor 
Dr. Matsumaru Obstetrician and gynecologist 
Breast endocrinology surgeon, cytopathology 
Emergency doctor, Intensive Care doctor 
Chemotherapist, Surgeon 
Medical Technologist, Laboratory technician 


August, 4%, 2020 Dr. Sakai 


August, 23rd, 2020 Dr. Namba 
August, 28th, 2020 Dr. Nimura 


September, 1st, 2021 MANIE 


January, 21st, 2022 Dr. Kataoka 


— Total Length of Interview - 705 min. (11 hours and 45 min.) 


The =e 7B ze E 


= 


Prosthodontics, Dentist, advanced prosthodontics at San Antonio 


Table 2. Interview participants 


3.2.2. Participants of the Observation 

Participant observation was conducted on May 14" and May 15" 2022, in Kyoto (Japan). 
The 3 World Congress of GI Endoscopy, ENDO 2022 was taken place. More than 9,000 
participants were expected. Due to the space limitation, explanations are omitted. Participant 
of the observation will be shown in Table 3 and 4. 
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ENDO 2022 
Date/time Title of the sessions | The number of Chairmen and Presenters Participants of this study Permission Permission to use the video 
observed to use the 
field note 
Optimizing the monitoring Chair 3 (Japan 2 U.S.1) 
May 14th strategy monitoring strategy of Commentator? U.S. Dr. TAKADA Yoshiaki e) x 
9:00:00 Crohn's disease Presenter? (Taiwan2 Japan 3 Belgium 1) Dr. KIYOHARA Hiroki © x 
S09 
Advances in colorectal Chair 3 ( U.S.1 Vietnam 1 Singapore 1) 
polypectomy and endoscopic Presenter4 (China 1 Japan 1 Australia 1 O hesent my his own video 
10:30 mucosal resection Italy 1) Dr. MATSUDA Takahisa O privately 
Dr. FUJISHIRO 
Dr. ISHIKAWA 
+ two staffs from © very cooperative manner. The 
Chair 1 ( Japan) Olympus O copyright is on the Olympus 
12:00 Luncheon 5 Presenter2 (China 1 Japan1) O O 
Chair 3 ( U.S.1 Japan 1 Korea 1) | couldn't talk to 
Update on endoscopic bilary Presenter? (China 1 Japan 2 Singapore1 Dr. KATAYAMA Akio 
13:00 stenting Korea 2 U.S.1) Dr. NAKAI Yosuke 
Chair 1 (Japan 1 ) O doctor in Juntendo hospital 
BAO6 Presenter6 (China 1 Japan 3 Hong Kong 1 Dr. UCHIDA Ryota e) O he was very happy to 
14:45 Best Abstracts: Oral Germany! ) Dr. INOUE Ken O participate in my research 
The current situation and 
future endoscopy (IEE) - from Chair 3 (Japan1 Germany1 Norway 1 
polyp detection to ) O doctor in Juntendo hospital 
characterization including AlI Presenter8 (Itary1 Spain 1 Belgium 1 Dr. MURAKAMI Takeshi O O "plese use my data" 
16:00 technology Japan 3 Netherlands 1 ) Dr. URAOKA Toshio O 


Table 3. Observed participants on June 14th, 2020 


Date/time Title of the sessions |_ The number of Chairmen and Participants of this study Permission to Permission to use the 
observed Presenters use the field video 


note 
Dr. KIDA Mitsuhiro 


May 15th Breakfast Industry Chair 1 (Japan 1) O O The copyrightis on 
8:00:00 Symposium 


joint symposium: 


U 


resenter3 (Japan 3) the cooperation 


Further development of Chair 3 (Japan 1 U.S.2) 
submucosal endoscopy Presenter7 (U.S.3 Japan 3 
9:00 and related techniques Italy 1) 


BA05 Chair 1 ( Japan) O "No problem, 
Best Abstracts Presenter3 (Korea 1 Japan1 Dr. TAKENAKA Mamoru O please use the data" 
11:00 Asia: Oral China 1) Dr. SATO Tatsuya g O 
Chair 1 ( Japan) Dr. SAITO Yutaka O very cooperative 
12:00 Luncheon 9 Presenter2 (China 1 Japan1) O 
Chair 3 ( China1 Japan 1 
France 1) 
Presenter9 (China 6 Japan 2 


13:00 Joint Symposium U.S.1) 


Table 4. Observed participants on June 15th, 2020 


3.2.3. Participants of the questionnaire to the students 
The participants of this questionnaire were 80 students of the Faculty of Health and Science 
in Juntendo University. 


3.3. Results / Data Analysis 

In the following section, the data from actual interviews, participant observations, and 
questionnaires will be introduced. The initial sub-section, 3.3.1. will categorize and list 
several literacies considered essential for medical doctor, based on the information obtained 
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from the interviews. And the second sub-section 3.3.2. will categorize what could be seen 
from the participant observation through conversation analysis. 


3.3.1. Analysis of Doctor’s Literacy revealed by interview: Patient-Centric 
Communication 

In this section, the focus will be on how physicians interact with patients during medical 
consultations, utilizing their expertise and patient data. Given the critical nature of patients’ 
health, ensuring accurate information exchange becomes paramount. Effective 
communication goes beyond the mere transmission of medical knowledge, as it also involves 
considering the patient's medical history and present condition. 


The upcoming analysis will extract relevant excerpts from the interviews, where 
physicians express their commitment to clear communication. These statements will be 
further examined and explained. Moreover, it is essential to recognize that there are 
situations where absolute clarity might not be appropriate. Consequently, examples will be 
provided to illustrate how different physicians navigate between communicating clearly and 
acknowledging settings where clarity might not be the primary objective. 


The first excerpt is from a physician working at a cancer center. While it does not 
pertain to a specific communication scenario with a patient, the physician reflects on a 
personal experience during his time studying abroad in the United States. This recollection 
sheds light on how the physician personally experienced the need to express his thoughts 
clearly. 


Excerpt 1 
Z} PRUDBS PR) BAT 1ADYVIVId, HBORLGACH CEEMRL, ED DAK 
EEO, SRDEDEMRELDOECT A. 
EDSBIAIL, —BRMICBUWIC OT, Paper or plasticoCHDNEACT ko BEHT 
Paperld#£. TIATIYIOCADEWIL, EX-IRICT IMERI SD. TARODD 
LPBWCID. ED SEBIAWELE, Paperld#{. BEOCEUPRWE, ACID ACL THE 
D, FOC HMBC CRI CS. MRICLEFDEL-WRICLETD IC, ENIECDPSBUAT 
Fo COWIAABOMCIICWICRACEKHNSCEL, BBS. MIER LE. 
ED‘, ADD PITETIVOECES, AXO LBA RCNA TS. EMBEE 
ky. DIL YARED RAF -EEN TX UAOMERBEA CITC, RELUA XBANTCEI EIR 
mAT ATI., CHADS BOK, ONYEEA paper or plastick A, ZIWVE A BE 

D, Sia LET. 

Nimura: During various discussions (while studying in the U.S.), I felt like I 
managed to talk if it is about my job, but it was quite difficult to have a 
conversation in general life. So, for example, when I went shopping at the very 


early stage of studying abroad, I was asked “Paper or plastic?” I paid by a bill. 
I thought paper is a bill. The question of “paper or plastic?” meant “plastic bag 
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or a paper bag?” You wouldn’t know that, would you? So, I paid. Paper, it's 
not about money. When I try to ask people abroad, it's very simple. But I do 
not understand the question of paper bag or plastic bag. It was a struggle for 
me. Therefore, such a thing that I am doing as my job is understandable 
somehow because I usually read thesis. I can read difficult thesis like science 
or nature a little while ago. But like I said, I have a lot of trouble speaking in 
everyday life, such as robots, paper or plastic, and so on. 


Nimura is a physician working at the Cancer Center who has shown a highly 
cooperative attitude towards this study. As indicated in the first sentence, and evidenced by 
his career, he is well accustomed to his daily medical duties and proficient in reading and 
writing. However, when it comes to engaging in exchanges in English, which is his second 
foreign language concerning non-specialized subjects, he finds it challenging. He mentioned 
that even simple everyday conversations in places like supermarkets pose difficulties in 
comprehension. He perceives a struggle to understand natural conversations. 

Nevertheless, he exhibits a positive attitude towards conveying information and believes that 
clear differentiation of content, even at a daily life level, is crucial when communicating in 
English. 


In the following two excerpt, the physician, a breast surgeon, is described in two 
different situations, both highlighting his efforts to communicate accurately. The first 
excerpt (excerpt 2) portrays him preparing for his presentation, while the second excerpt 
(excerpt 3) captures him discussing the topic of cancer diagnosis with patients during clinical 
consultation. He demonstrates his commitment to convey information accurately regarding 
the cancer diagnosis 


Excerpt 2 
BOR : Bld, AABETIGACIIC, REBATI ko NIA BO, MEMO 


FOL BOB SATIC, HfIAICSSACINDSZOR—BABEMSICEDNT, T Ria 
FLEA CUD, SPACTENIC. MALT, RIERA TNELEC VATHË B 
(4, Hac TH kobo TER, HBASvOKVEADTSLIKOKS, S6ACM ABW 
CENEDICVEBALLPNUBSWE, ARR CE, TB RILEC, RRB TLPNS 
RC CEISSCHMEDMSL, RB bA-DVILEYT-Ya Ss RES CAEN, 
$, BSAAMALETINCE, TNC, HRIICU OEY CIPS KIICLEF INCE. 


Fujisawa : You know, not only in Japanese but also in English, I tend to write 


down what I want to say. It's because when I first started working, my boss 
instructed me that the most important thing is to deliver the presentation within 
the allotted time. So, he told me that it's fine to read the script word for word 
as long as I prepare it properly. I practiced and memorized the script, which 
worked well. However, the problem was that sometimes I got stuck while 
trying to recall everything from memory and ended up going over the time 
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limit. In such cases, my boss advised me to write down the script and speak 
slowly and clearly if I go over the time or stumble. Even in Japanese, until 
recently, I used to write down my speeches, which helped me keep track of the 
time. In English, for regular oral presentations, I still write a script and read it 
aloud while, of course, practicing to ensure that I can deliver it right on time 
in a natural conversation 


Fujisawa is a male breast surgeon. In contrast to other physicians who emphasize 
expressing their feelings in their own words during presentations, the second excerpt reveals 
that Fujisawa prioritizes reading the script as it is and adhering to the time constraints during 
his presentations. During the interview with Fujisawa, he repeatedly mentioned phrases like 
"genkou-maruyomi" (read the script as it is), "genkou-wo kaku" (write the script), and 
"jikan-ni osame-ru" (finish on time). These remarks indicate that Fujisawa believes it is 
crucial to focus on conveying the content of the thesis rather than passionately expressing 
emotions. 


Furthermore, from the following excerpt, it is evident that accuracy in conveying 
information is crucial to him, even when delivering notifications related to cancer. 


Excerpt 3 
BER | I-A (SATUS) KE ZIVIDABESZAWETUINC SN, BO, CORI IDA 


ENENBOC EDDY CES, BEHOARSWCIMSA, $ TIVIBRCE< IDo 
TRMDKOTIED, BCT MMV BASNSABWSILOUETL, KB, TABS, TCHS 
CUITBSCEISEW A, DCHLAAL TH, PIISYHY9T1X-TB'5B<9 CT, FONYOLA-IB 
BBKOT, PEDRU YayIEDITT, GAD ZORSAADOCUA CHD EWES 9 


Fujisawa : Well (thinking), of course there are people like that, but of course, 


way of receiving it is also different, so there are many people who can recover 
now from cancer, so there are some people who can switch quickly because it 
was good to find it early in that sense, and well, now, even if you explain that 
it will not become too bad immediately. Well, after all, the image of cancer is 
strong, In the past, the image of cancer was strong, and there are people who 
are quite shocked. 


Fujisawa emphasizes the importance of delivering cancer diagnoses clearly. Excerpt 
3 reveals that his ability to do so is not merely based on personal assumptions or beliefs but 
is substantiated by his experiences as a medical professional. In line 1, he mentions, "Even 
with cancer, many people can be cured nowadays," and in line 2, he states, "Some patients 
can quickly switch their mindset to thinking it's good that it was detected early." Such 
expertise in the field is likely what leads him to take the action of clearly conveying cancer 
diagnoses. 
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The following excerpt 4 and 5 introduce the content of an interview with a female 
obstetrician-gynecologist. Unlike the example of Fujisawa, she mentions that she does not 
deliver cancer diagnoses explicitly to her patients. However, there is a reason behind not 
providing a clear diagnosis, and considering this reason, it can be inferred that ultimately, 
all physicians possess the ability to assess patients' medical history and current condition to 
determine whether or not to convey information about their present medical condition. In 
this sense, physicians share a common aspect in their ability to make instantaneous 
judgments in such situations. 


Excerpt 4 
RAL? CB, ZIVIKBRAO RIS P ARSA DNT TED THES. POSUERE, E 
DW. HITS, ALY CRU, CRBL, BACH DD, B3SDUBWUCOTUIA, BEDE 
YRAYIMBDITEDOEOD, KERWTEDOEEIEON, BIE CTKCSOG PIL 
SOKAKBGCHHOA CHT CSL, SBAWCEACR<ERIGIBUTCH, ARSEAENT 
EC, BDT, EH. 


Matsumaru : When we have such an important conversation, the patients 


would bring in an interpreter. After all, it causes problem if we are not sure by 
what I said and what I didn’t say or what I heard and what I didn’t hear. And 
maybe if there is no one to witness the scene, whatever my intention, that might 
cause problems. So, when talking to foreign people about very important 
symptoms, even if we usually pass through each other somehow, we need an 
interpreter. 


Matsumaru is a female gynecologist. Unlike other participants whose interviews 
mostly took place in their hospitals or offices, she specifically requested to conduct her 
interview at a café near her home. Throughout the interview, she spoke to me politely. From 
these aspects, I found that she was conversing with me as an equal woman, without asserting 
her authority as a medical professional. 


Her concern revolved around lacking confidence in delivering presentations in 
English, which was reflective of her courteous demeanor. She mentioned that if she couldn't 
communicate fully, she would require an interpreter, underscoring the importance of 
accurately conveying information in her communication approach. 


Excerpt 5 
MA: GEC, BEE BORBACAI EAT atib, KE. Al TSNCIMLNPDABWCS IF 
È ROM SIAY oT ERRETA SABUNIE, EH BUGAO|DCUIRRETS 
ABUZOI, EHS£0e(LOEY SOEABUVALY,. KE RMMSLIVEV SNRWARUIUA 
ITIDSLSABRORC HSKITSLTACHIIL, GAEVRMD SST [ST BA oT 
FAH IC. BI, MANSPUTIBZAILEDE. 


nil 
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Matsumaru : On the other hand, when I announce to patients with malignant 
tumors, I don’t know if there is, but some people use the word “cancer” from 


the beginning, and some people express it as “bad things” well, I try to see 
people if I say a little clearly or I should not say clearly from the beginning. I 
wouldn’t tell “cancer” to a patient if I know they would collapse it I use the 


word. 


Excerpt 4 allows for a compelling and intriguing comparison between two distinct 
speech patterns within the same group of participants and two physicians’ different 
communication styles in the same context. Firstly, the female gynecologist, who emphasized 
the importance of information accuracy, demonstrates in excerpt 5 (line 7) the ability to 
differentiate cases where it is better not to speak explicitly based on recognizing the patients’ 
characteristics and mental state. 


Furthermore, Matsumaru, a female gynecologist, and Fujisawa, a male breast surgeon, 
are depicted in these excerpts, both involving scenes of delivering cancer diagnoses. One 
physician prioritizes clear communication, attributing successful treatment experiences to it. 
On the other hand, the other physician refrains from explicit statements, seemingly observing 
the patients' demeanor. Despite their divergent approaches, both physicians are experienced 
and possess a compassionate understanding of their patients, comprehending their 
psychological state during cancer diagnoses. The section highlights the literacy of these 
physicians in adapting their awareness appropriately to the situation, depending on the 
patient's needs. 


3.3.2. Chairperson’s Literacy: Elevating Overall Understanding of Presentations by 
Understanding Presenter and Audience’s Abilities 

The first scene (scene 1) is from the lunch session held at the conference on May 14th at 
12:00. The session was chaired by Fujishiro, and the presenters were Ishihara and Philip 
Chiu. They presented on the latest technology of an endoscope called EVIS x1, newly 
released by a medical equipment manufacturer named Olympus. The presentation focused 
on the practical usage of this endoscope in clinical settings. The excerpt captures a scene 
where the presenter delivers their presentation, and the chairman provides comments and 
moderates the Q&A session that follows. 
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Scene (1) 


Miteuhirn E : 
; r- WURSUNIO Fujishiro = 
a t a 


Video Clip1. Fujishiro asking with smile 


Video Clip2. Clapping his hands 
These benefits may enhance early detection of asphaltic cancer. Thank you for 
your attention. 


FUJISHIRO Thank you Professor Ishela for your wonderful lecture with very very beautiful 
23:14 Mitsuhiro Photos and movies. Is there any comments or question from the audience? 


23:02 ISHIHARA Ryu 


Then, | make one question for you. Actually, you say that NVI with EDoF is very 


23:27 FUJISHIRO useful. For the diagnosis of esophagal cancer. Right? And what's the standpoint 
Mitsuhiro of iodine staining in this situation? 
. Maybe iodine staining is still useful for inexperienced endoscopists or in some 
2330 SHR case, iodine staining can display cancer spread better than NBI. 
24:06 ISHIHARA Ryu So I think NBI and lodine staining are complementary methods for the diagnosis 
of asphaltic cancer. 
i ion? hfi 
FUJISHIRO Okay, is there any comments question? Okay, professor, thank you very much for 
24:17 Mitsuhiro your wonderful talk. 


And next speaker is Professor Philip Chu from Hong Kong. He's also very 
famous professor and he's now in Department of Surgery faculty medicine at the 
FUJISHIRO Chinese University of Hong Kong. And his current position is professor and chief 
24:28 Mitsuhiro of the division of APA Gl and Metabolic Surgery and Director of Large scale 
Medical Robotic center endoscopic center and most important point it would be a 
president of Endoscopic and Rattlescopic surgeon on Asia. 


He performed ESD the as a first person in Hong Kong and then poem also the 
FUJISHIRO first person in Hong Kong. He's a very pioneer and therapeutic endoscopy in 


2S Mitsuhiro Hong Kong. His talk today is application of new technologies. 
FUJISHIRO For treatment of asphalt diseases. Professor Philippe Ju. Please start your talk. 
25:35 3 ; 
Mitsuhiro 
ae CHIU Philip Wai Thank you very much. Professor Fuji Shiru. And hello everyone. I'm really 


Yan delighted to join this wonderful lunch symposium. 
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Past C] ¥ ie 


Video Clip3. Fujishiro, asking more detailed explanation to the presenter 


Thank you so much thank you Philip. Very nice talk at your he will talk about he 
42:43 FUJISHIRO talk about robotic surgery and ESD for esophagus cancer and poem for a cargial 
Mitsuhiro sad space endoscopy for the esophagal roots. 


Smt. And finally he will show us he show us conventional versus tonaling ESD 
FUJISHIRO technique for esophagal cancer. Is there any comments or question from the 
43:05 aie audience during your talk 
Mitsuhiro ? Philip, you show us TXi which make our finer architecture in cutting ina 
submucosal layer or making a mucosal incision. 


EUJISHIRO Would you explain more about TXi for treatment? 


43:40 Mitsuhiro 
43:47 CHIU Philip Wai Yeah. 
Yan 
43:47 CHIU Philip Wai Thank you so much, professor Fujisuru. | think the use of the TXi in fact, has been 
` Yan enhancing not only the color, but also the background architecture. 
So when we are going into the submucosa, you can separate a different layer in a 
: CHIU Philip Wai better appreciation. For example, mucosa is above and then the submucosa, you 
44:00 : : 
Yan can see some mucosal FRIM c tissue in between, and then you can see the 
muscle layer. 
CHIU Philip Wai So inorder to avoid damaging the muscle layer, | think the TXi actually allowed 
44:17 p me to be better. And very interestingly. When we color the submucosa injection by 
Yan ; f . 
use of the integral carbine, the blue remains the same as the blue. 
CHIU Philip Wai So the color doesn't really change, but the architecture is enhanced. So better 
44:33 y. si al identification of structure and also like the blood vessel, I can also see better. So 
a that allowed me to have a more precise dissection. 
Okay, thank you very much. In terms of marking in the mucosa, what do you think 
44:46 FUJISHIRO about the usefulness of TXi? Actually, Professor Ishihara mentioned there are 


Mitsuhiro similar | don't know, but what do you think about their mucosal enhancement? 


At line 23:02, Ishihara concludes his presentation, and then Fujishiro starts speaking 
as the chairman. At line 23:14, Fujishiro, in his role as the chairman, expresses gratitude for 
the participants’ presentations and compliments the use of photos and videos in the 
presentations. After that, he encourages the audience to ask questions. At LINE 23:27, 
Fujishiro asks Ishihara a question. During this moment, his tone is not interrogative but 
rather gentle and soft-spoken, with a smiling expression. According to Politeness Theory 
(Brown and Levinson), questions can sometimes be perceived as threatening, so Fujishiro's 
use of a smiling expression while asking the question likely conveys his gratitude towards 
the speaker and an attitude of wanting to support and nurture him as a fellow researcher. In 
addition, according to Searle (1969), there are two types of questions: 'real' questions, where 
the questioner asks about something they don't know, and 'exam' questions, which inquire 
about the knowledge of the person being asked. Hutchby and Wooffitt (2000) mention 
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courtroom questioning as an example of how questions are asked in institutional discourse. 
In the context of this data, Fujishiro's question can be seen as a question designed to ensure 
audience comprehension, making it appropriate for this setting. 


At the ENDO Conference, the Chairpersons typically hold positions of authority 
within the same institution or organization as the presenters or have seniority within the same 
research group, as evident from the introduction of the first presenter and Fujishiro's 
background. Fujishiro is indeed questioning the presenter (Line2327). However, his 
questioning style is not confrontational but rather delivered with a soft demeanor and a 
smiling expression (Video clip 1). This suggests that he is engaging in a type of questioning 
aimed at eliciting what the presenter intends to convey, considering the presenter's relatively 
limited experience. This also showcases his literacy of not posing questions abruptly in front 
of an audience. In this context, his cognition can also be linked to spatial aspects. 


For instance, as Canagarajah (2018) points out, in face-to-face conversations, 
elements such as body language, facial expressions, and gestures play a crucial role in 
shaping meaning. Additionally, the physical arrangement, including spatial factors like 
distance, can influence the dynamics of the conversation. If Fujishiro employs specific 
gestures, refers to spatial locations or directions, or utilizes spatial metaphors to convey 
meaning, it is likely that spatial cognition is involved. 


From the scene in Video Clip 1, it can be inferred that Fujishiro's smiling expression 
while questioning is not intended to highlight shortcomings in Ishihara's presentation but 
rather to help Ishihara effectively communicate points that are already known to the audience 
but might not be presented well. This indicates Fujishiro's intention to enhance not only his 
relationship with Ishihara but also to elevate the audience's knowledge. Fujishiro's 
consideration extends beyond his relationship with Ishihara to encompass the broader 
audience, even those farther away, possibly accounting for the future impact of the video 
recording. 


Furthermore, Fujishiro's act of applauding while praising the presenter (Video clip 
2) goes beyond generating applause sounds; it encompasses conveying an attitude through 
the act of applause, as well as the expression and demeanor of appreciation that would be 
captured by videos or cameras. In Video clip 3, Fujishiro's meticulous gestures while 
requesting further explanations from the presenter could also be interpreted as his attempt to 
mitigate the potential for heightened nervousness in Ishihara due to Fujishiro's questioning. 


4. Conclusion 

Taken together, these observations indicate that Fujishiro is conscious of both the presenter's 
face and the audience's perception, while also demonstrating an intent to showcase the 
presenter's strengths. Additionally, Fujishiro's abilities extend beyond merely addressing the 
presenter and the immediate audience; he appears to possess the capacity to nurture 
researchers by aiming to deepen the presenter's and the audience's future research. This 
suggests Fujishiro's advanced literacy as a physician and researcher. 
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Therefore, these insights highlight Fujishiro's literacy in fostering an engaging atmosphere 
during the presentation, potentially representing one facet of physician literacy. Building on 
the implications suggested in the previous section, it may be argued that literacy skills based 
on physicians’ perceptions are substantiated by observations in this presentation, indicating 
the presence of consistent elements. Further research is warranted to delve deeper into these 
findings. 


5. Future Study 

As outlined in the introduction, the current research serves as a foundational study to conduct 
a needs analysis for medical English education, which will form a crucial component of my 
dissertation. The subsequent phases of this research series are dedicated to employing 
Conversation Analysis methodology to intricately investigate the observational data and 
strive for a Thick Description. This detailed exploration aims to contribute to the 
development of comprehensive curricula for future medical English education programs. 
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Body language in Al-Naml Surah: A Critical Discourse Analysis 
Marwa Obied Ali Al-Ammeri, 
Department of English, College of Human Sciences, Kerbala University, Kerbala, Iraq 
Abstract 
Surah Al-Naml (in Arabic text: oJ!) is the 27" chapter of the Qur’an. The surah titled in 


English means “The Ants” and it consists of 93 verses. The Al-Naml Surah critical discourse 
analysis of body language delves into the Qur'an's nuanced portrayal of nonverbal 
communication. The goal of this study is to look into the significance of body language as a 
form of discourse, specifically its role in expressing implicit meanings and cultural context. 
The Al-Naml Surah, famous for describing Prophet Solomon's meeting with the Queen of 
Sheba, includes detailed descriptions of nonverbal cues, gestural signs, and bodily 
expressions. Consequently, the goal of this research is to examine these subtleties and reveal 
their communication value, shedding light on the sociocultural implications and hidden 
meanings that these nonverbal forms of expression are attempting to express. The goal of 
the study is to reveal the cultural nuances and hidden meanings in the text by using critical 
discourse analysis to examine the symbolic interpretations and contextual significance of the 
body language described in the Surah. Our comprehension of the Qur'anic text is anticipated 
to be enhanced by the findings, especially with regard to nonverbal communication and its 
importance as a narrative device in religious stories. 

Keywords: Al-Naml, Surah, The Ants, Communication 


1. Introduction 

1.1. Background of the study 

The phrase wad-in-naml ( JÁ), which appears in verse 18, gives the Surah its name. It 
suggests that the story of An-Naml (the Ant) has been related in this Surah. The first 
discourse runs from the beginning of the Surah to the end of verse 58, and the second 
discourse runs from verse 59 to the end of the Surah (Astari, 2019). The first discourse's 
central idea is that only those who embrace the realities presented in the Quran as the 
fundamental truths of the universe and then apply their faith to their daily lives by being 
obedient and submissive will reap the benefits of the guidance provided by the Quran and 
become worthy of its good promises. The biggest obstacle to man continuing down this path, 
however, is his rejection of the afterlife. 


Because of its wide range of subjects and rich thematic content, the Al-Naml Surah 
is especially significant in Islamic literature. It talks about faith in general, prophetic ministry 
in particular, and the fallout from unbelief. The Narrative of the Surah tells the story of 
Prophet Solomon (Sulaiman), highlighting his wisdom, his divinely granted authority, and 
his ability to communicate with a variety of animals, such as ants and birds. The moral of 
this story is to teach humility, thankfulness, and the negative effects of disobedience and 
arrogance. Within the framework of Islamic literature, Al-Naml adds to the larger 
conversation in the Quran about the role of prophethood and the moral behavior of Muslims. 
The way the Quranic approach draws believers' attention to the signs of God in the natural 
world for introspection and guidance is reflected in its examination of natural elements and 
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creatures, like the ant. Al-Naml Surah is still studied, recited, and revered by Muslims all 
over the world because of its moral lessons and rich story. 


Understanding body language in relation to the Al-Naml Surah is essential to deciphering 
the subtle communication that is woven throughout the Quranic story. The interactions 
between Prophet Solomon and different creatures are vividly described in the Surah, with an 
emphasis on nonverbal cues that convey wisdom and divine communication. Understanding 
body language in this context clarifies the profound significance of nonverbal expressions 
in communicating divine messages and moral lessons (Quran, 27:16-19). It also improves 
comprehension of the Quranic message. Gaining an understanding of these nuances 
enhances the interpretation of the Surah, providing more profound understanding of the 
ethical and spiritual aspects of the interactions that are portrayed. 


1.2. Problem Statement 

Although critical discourse analysis has been widely used in the fields of sociology, 
anthropology, communication studies, and business studies, particularly in relation to 
language use (discourse) and social reality (structure), little research has been done on its 
application in the field of religious studies to date. Even though critical discourse analysis, 
or CDA for short, has not placed a lot of emphasis on religious discourse in the past, there 
is still a growing interest in the periphery in researching how discourse shapes and reflects 
religious ideologies and what discursive strategies distinguish religious discourse from other 
discourse types. 


Body language is an important but little-studied component of Quranic discourse, 
and the study fills this gap in knowledge by looking at how body language functions in the 
Al-Naml Surah. The role of nonverbal cues in conveying divine messages in this particular 
Surah has not received much attention in the literature. In order to close this gap and advance 
a thorough comprehension of the Quranic text, this study attempts to shed light on the 
semiotic subtleties of body language and how it is interpreted culturally. 


The main objective of this study is to make a contribution, to Critical Discourse 
Analysis (CDA) by examining the significance of body language in the Quranic discourse 
in Surah Al Naml( J). While CDA typically focuses on aspects in analyzing discourse 
incorporating cues, like body language can expand the scope of analysis. By exploring how 
body language is culturally interpreted within the framework of messages this research 
deepens our comprehension of the nature of Quranic discourse. 


1.3. Research questions 
1. What semiotic components support the narrative's use of non-verbal cues to express 
meaning, and how does the Al-Naml (J!) Surah employ body language as a 

discourse mode? 
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2. How much do historical and cultural backgrounds influence how body language in 
the Al-Naml Surah is interpreted, and how do linguistic elements work in concert 
with nonverbal cues to convey complex meanings in this passage from the Quran? 


1.4. Research Objectives 

e To analyze the semiotic components supporting the narrative's use of non-verbal cues in 
the Al-Naml Surah, examining how symbols, signs, and linguistic features contribute to 
the expression of meaning through body language as a discourse mode. 


e To investigate the influence of historical and cultural backgrounds on the interpretation 
of body language in the Al-Naml Surah, exploring how linguistic elements collaborate 
with nonverbal cues to convey nuanced and complex meanings within the context of this 
Quranic passage. 


1.5. Significance of the study 

The research enhances both linguistic analysis and cultural comprehension by delving into 
the cultural and historical factors that impact the interpretation of body language. This leads 
to a more profound understanding of the Quranic narrative. The results hold the potential to 
shed light on the significant role that nonverbal cues play in communicating divine wisdom 
and to promote a more nuanced understanding of the interactions between language, culture, 
and spirituality. 


2. Literature Review 

2.1. Overview of Critical Discourse Analysis (CDA) 

A multidisciplinary method to discourse analysis, critical discourse analysis (CDA) seeks to 
understand the interplay between language, power, and social structures. CDA is an 
analytical approach that aims to investigate how discourse reflects and reproduces societal 
power relations and ideologies, according to Norman Fairclough, a pivotal figure in the 
field's development (Fairclough, 1995). According to Fairclough, CDA entails analyzing 
language in depth, exploring how linguistic components contribute to the formation and 
propagation of ideologies and, consequently, impact social reality. 


CDA, according to Teun A. van Dijk, a distinguished researcher in the field, is a type 
of discourse analysis that concentrates on social problems and seeks to address concerns 
about discrimination, inequality, and abuse of power (van Dijk, 1998). In the eyes of van 
Dijk, CDA is not just a language project but also a normatively oriented, socially engaged 
practice that aims to promote a more just and equitable society by revealing latent power 
structures. Definitions by Fairclough and van Dijk both emphasize the interdisciplinary 
character of CDA and its engagement with sociology, politics, psychology, and cultural 
studies in order to offer a thorough grasp of the intricate interactions between language and 
social structures. 

Critical discourse analysis (CDA) is a rapidly growing field of language study. It 
regards discourse as "a form as social practice" (Fairclough & Wodak, 1997, p.258), and 
considers the context of language use to be critical to discourse (Wodak, 2001). It is 
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particularly interested in the relationship between language and power. CDA is neo-Marxist, 
claiming that cultural and economic dimensions are important in the formation and 
maintenance of power relations. 


Many CDA theorists present the general principles of CDA in their own words (van 
Dijk, 1993; Wodak, 1996; Fairclough & Wodak, 1997; Meyer, 2001). Some of them 
represent the common ground of all CDA approaches, while others are more contentious. 
Fairclough and Wodak's (1997) eight CDA principles are the most frequently cited. The 
following is a summary of these principles. 


The first principle is that CDA deals with social issues. CDA is concerned not only 
with language and language use, but also with the linguistic aspects of social and cultural 
processes. In its efforts to make explicit power relationships that are frequently hidden, CDA 
takes a critical approach to social problems. It seeks to produce results that are useful in 
social, cultural, political, and even economic contexts (Fairclough & Wodak, 1997). 


Power relations are discursive, according to the second principle. In other words, 
CDA explains how social power relations are exercised and negotiated in and through 
discourse (Fairclough & Wodak, 1997). 


The following principle is that discourse shapes society and culture. This means that 
each instance of language use contributes to the reproduction and transformation of society 
and culture, including power relations (Fairclough & Wodak, 1997). 


Discourse also performs ideological work. In other words, ideologies are frequently 
produced through discourse. It is not enough to analyze texts to understand how ideologies 
are produced; the discursive practice (how texts are interpreted and received, as well as the 
social effects they have) must also be considered (Fairclough & Wodak, 1997). 


Another crucial concept is that discourse is history. Thus, discourses can only be 
understood in the context of their historical development. In historical terms, this CDA refers 
to extralinguistic factors such as culture, society, and ideology (Wodak, 1999). 


Another important principle is the mediation of the link between text and society. 
Thus, CDA is concerned with connecting sociocultural processes and structures on the one 
hand, and textual properties on the other (Fairclough & Wodak, 1997; Wodak, 1996, 2001; 
Meyer, 2001; Scollon, 2001). CDA does not regard this relationship as deterministic, but 
rather as mediated (Fairclough, 1992a). 


Fairclough investigates this mediated relationship between text and society by 
examining ‘orders of discourse’ (Fairclough, 1992a, 1995a). Wodak (1996), like van Dijk 
(1997, 2001), introduces a' socio cognitive level’ to her analysis, and Scollon studies 
mediation by examining ‘mediated action' and' mediational means’ (Scollon, 1998, 1999, 
2001). 
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The following fundamental principle is that CDA is interpretative and explanatory. CDA is 
more than just textual analysis. Its intent is both interpretative and explanatory (Fairclough 
& Wodak, 1997; Wodak, 1996, 2001). These interpretations and explanations are fluid and 
open, and new readings and contextual information may influence them. Meyer (2001) refers 
to this as a hermeneutic process and claims that, in contrast to the analytical-inductive 
process used in some other fields, hermeneutics can be understood as a method of grasping 
and producing meaning relations by comprehending the meaning of one part in the context 
of the whole. Therefore, from the perspective of CDA, discourse is a type of social action. 
Identifying power dynamics and opaqueness is the main goal of CDA. CDA is a scientific 
paradigm that is socially conscious. It makes an effort to alter sociopolitical and 
communication practices (Fairclough & Wodak, 1997). 


2.2. CDA and Persuasion 

Not only is persuasion seen as a crucial instrument for enhancing a speaker's power, but it 
also plays a major role in any public or political speech's objective. At a certain time and 
location, Amr Khalid gives speeches on particular subjects that are important to their 
audience. Their speeches aim to enlighten, inspire, arouse the audience's emotions, or 
persuade and motivate them to take action. Persuasion is defined as "human communication 
designed to influence the autonomous judgments and actions of others" (Simons, 2001, p. 
7). 


In contrast to other forms of influence, persuasion aims to change someone's 
thoughts, feelings, or behavior. This is why it is considered an attempted form of influence. 
The speaker employs specific rhetorical strategies in order to come across as convincing. A 
persuasive speech aims to be dynamic, powerful, and influential. Studying the speaker's task 
alone is insufficient, though, because persuasion is a transactional process that involves the 
audience as well as the speaker. The position of the audience must also be taken into account 
because they may have very different opinions, which makes it challenging to persuade them 
during a discourse. 


2.3. Analyzing Religious Texts through CDA 

When CDA is used to analyze religious texts, it examines the texts' linguistic structures, 
discursive devices, and rhetorical decisions. For example, analysts can determine how 
particular ideologies are encoded in religious discourse by looking at lexical choices, 
metaphors, and grammatical structures (van Dijk, 1998). Beyond the text's obvious meaning, 
hidden meanings, unconscious prejudices, and the ways language creates and maintains 
religious power structures are all revealed. 


Power Dynamics and Ideological Influences: 

Religious texts often serve as authoritative sources guiding beliefs and practices within a 
community. CDA in religious texts aims to uncover power dynamics inherent in the 
language, revealing how certain groups or institutions assert authority through linguistic 
means. For example, the interpretation and dissemination of religious texts may be 
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influenced by those in positions of religious leadership, impacting the understanding of 
doctrine and shaping religious discourse within a community (Wodak & Meyer, 2009). 


Social Structures and Identity Formation: 

CDA also helps explore how religious texts contribute to the construction of social structures 
and individual identities. By analyzing the language used to describe roles, relationships, 
and ethical principles within religious texts, researchers can discern how religious discourse 
influences societal norms and the formation of personal and collective identities (Fairclough, 
1995). 


Challenges and Controversies: 

Because religious texts deal with sensitive subject matter, applying CDA to them is not 
without its difficulties. Understanding religious discourse is a potentially divisive area of 
study because it is so entwined with cultural and personal beliefs. Scholars have to tread 
carefully when analyzing religious texts critically while also honoring their sacred character. 


2.4. Previous Studies 

The linguistic characteristics of sacred texts have been the subject of linguistics and religious 
studies research, which has revealed that the choice of words, syntactic patterns, and 
rhetorical devices all play a major role in the communication of religious ideas (Nida, 2001). 
For example, linguistic analysis has been used to examine how translations affect how 
religious texts are understood, acknowledging that translations can change the subtleties of 
meaning (Hatim & Mason, 1990). 


Understanding how religious texts are interpreted requires an understanding of 
semiotics, the study of signs and symbols. Religious symbols have deeper meanings than 
just the literal, whether they are expressed visually or verbally. For instance, the study of 
Peircean semiotics has been used to investigate the meaning-making processes of religious 
signs in particular cultural and religious contexts (Ricoeur, 1976). Body language is now 
included in the semiotic analysis of religious texts, which also takes into account visual and 
gestural elements in addition to linguistic symbols. 


There has been a growing recognition of the importance of body language in 
interpreting religious texts, with nonverbal cues helping to convey complex meanings and 
enhance comprehension of religious discourse. A vital part of religious rituals and practices 
is body language, which includes gestures, postures, and facial expressions. Religious texts 
provide a focus for analysis because of the nonverbal cues used by characters and figures. 


Studies have brought attention to the interaction of semiotic and linguistic 
components in the interpretation of religious texts. In sacred stories, for example, the 
narrative descriptions of body language have semiotic significance in addition to being 
linguistically constructed. By revealing the emotional and spiritual aspects of the people and 
events mentioned in the texts, the language used in conjunction with nonverbal clues 
enhances our comprehension of religious stories on a comprehensive level. 
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Even though the study of linguistic and semiotic elements in the analysis of religious texts— 
with an emphasis on body language—has broadened our analytical toolkit, problems still 
exist. A nuanced approach is required due to cultural differences, the subjectivity involved 
in interpretation, and the possibility of misinterpretation. Subsequent investigations ought to 
persist in navigating these obstacles and investigate inventive approaches that encompass 
the complex character of religious conversation. 


The complexity of religious communication is highlighted by the literature on 
linguistic and semiotic elements in the interpretation of religious texts, with a focus on body 
language. Researchers are better able to comprehend how religious meaning is created, 
communicated, and understood in a variety of cultural and spiritual contexts when they 
combine linguistic analysis with semiotic viewpoints. 


Stylistic of the Qur’an: Reading the Story of Sulaiman (Amrulloh, 2021) The stylistic 
and chronological analysis of Sulaiman's story in the Qur'an is the focus of this paper. When 
it comes to the Qur'an, the language style has a foundation in the historical social context of 
the Arab community. The purpose of this article was to determine the timeframe and 
significance of each linguistic device used in the Sulaiman story. This research was 
conducted in a library using analytical and descriptive data presentation techniques. The 
main information was derived from Surah Shad (30—40) of the Qur'an. 


Application of Roland Barthes’ Semiotics to QS. An-Naml [27]: 44 on the Bared 
Legs of Queen Balqis (Anwar, 2022). Generally speaking, bare legs are a sign that a woman 
wants to be loved, admired, and the center of attention for men. The story of the woman's 
bare legs is also mentioned in Surah an-Naml [27]: 44. Does the sign of An-Naml verse 44 
match the overall situation? This essay explores the meaning of wa ka shafat 'an saqaiha 
KÉL Ge Gat 5, with a focus on Surah An-Naml [27]:44 and its discussion of Queen Balqis's 
bare legs. 


as ikii; cond Clb á 25 CNG Sug oh SB tye My OB Yh os CS Bs tis lb Bhat LEN hy 
Spall %5 i z ates 
Transliteration: Wa qeela laha udkhulee as-sarha, falamma ra'athu hasibat-hu lujjatan 


wa kashafat 'an saqayiha, qala innahu sarhun mumarradun min qawarira, galat rabbi inni 
thalamtu nafsi wa aslamtu ma'a Sulaymana lillahi rabbi al-'alameen. 


Translation: And it was said to her, "Enter the palace." But when she saw it, she 
thought it was a body of water and uncovered her shins [to wade through]. He said, "Indeed, 
it is a palace [whose floor is] made smooth with glass." She said, "My Lord, indeed I have 
wronged myself, and I submit with Solomon to Allah, the Lord of the worlds." 


The semiotic approach has two stages that can be used to apply Roland Barthes’ 
semiotic theory. This study's methodology is qualitative and employs a descriptive analysis 


approach with library research data from books, journals, and articles on the subject. The 
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following findings of this study were made: First, the linguistic system in the phrase wa ka 
shafat 'an saqaiha Uglies ye ás; is transcribed as an expression of Queen Balgis's belief in 
the water pool in addition to being understood as bare legs. Second, the mythological 
meaning of the word wa ka shafat 'an saqaiha describes Queen Balqis's perception failure, 
which demonstrated her error and lack of discrimination in accepting Prophet Sulaiman's 
psychomotor test. Queen Balqis saw a glass palace floor, but she mistook it for a sizable 
pool of water. In addition, Queen Balqis's misconception—that Sulaiman was not only a 
king but also a prophet, God's messenger—was clarified by Prophet Sulaiman. 


2.5. Theoretical Framework 

Using Fairclough's Critical Discourse Analysis (CDA) framework as a guiding theoretical 
lens, linguistic theories provide a substantial theoretical foundation for the analysis of body 
language in the Al-Naml Surah. According to Fairclough (1995), language is a dynamic 
social practice that is closely related to social constructions and power relations. This 
viewpoint is consistent with the knowledge that both spoken and nonverbal communication 
are crucial to the creation and sharing of meaning in a particular discourse. 


A thorough analysis of discourse beyond its surface-level structures is part of 
Fairclough's CDA framework. This suggests a deeper investigation into the Al-Naml Surah 
than just examining the clearly expressed meanings expressed by spoken words. It entails 
closely examining all non-verbal indicators used in the story, such as body language. Using 
Fairclough's CDA framework, researchers expand the analysis to include both verbal and 
non-verbal elements in order to reveal the power dynamics that are underlying the 
communication within the Al-Naml Surah. 


The idea that communication is not an objective or neutral process but rather is 
intricately entwined with the social context, reflecting power dynamics and societal 
structures, is further supported by the realization that language is a social practice. The study 
looks at how the body language of the characters in the Al-Naml Surah serves as a social 
practice, expressing not only overt meanings but also subtly expressed authority, power 
dynamics, and cultural quirks. 


Since the Al-Naml Surah is a religious text, Fairclough's framework for analyzing 
body language takes into account the larger sociocultural and religious context. It examines 
how body language serves as a type of social semiotics, carrying meanings that go beyond 
the story at hand. This is consistent with Fairclough's claim that discourse serves as a 
battleground where power is both acquired and contested. The negotiation of meaning 
through spoken and nonverbal cues becomes especially important in religious discourse. 


In order to comprehend the symbolic and cultural aspects of body language in the 
Quranic text, the analysis draws on semiotic theories in addition to linguistic theories. Signs 
are seen as meaning systems with both linguistic and non-linguistic components according 
to semiotics, which was first proposed by Saussure and later expanded upon by Peirce 
(Halliday, 1978; Chandler, 2007). Semiotic analysis of the Al-Naml Surah explores the 
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symbolic nature of body language, noting that postures, gestures, and facial expressions are 
signs that have deeper meanings than can be understood literally. 


Semiotic principles are utilized in the examination of body language within the 
Quranic context to explore the cultural and symbolic aspects of nonverbal communication. 
Based on the theory of Peircean semiotics (Chandler, 2007), which sees signs as meaning 
systems that include both linguistic and non-linguistic elements, the analysis examines how 
gestures, postures, and facial expressions can convey meanings that go beyond simple 
translations. This entails realizing that body language in the context of the Quran functions 
as a type of social semiotics, in which cultural and religious symbols play a crucial role in 
the interpretation of nonverbal cues (van Leeuwen, 2005). After reviewing literature it 
becomes clear that while linguistic theories have been extensively used to analyze the 
discourse, in the Quran there is a gap when it comes to exploring the nonverbal aspects of 
body language specifically in Surah Al Naml. Most existing research focuses on language 
structures and rhetorical devices overlooking the world of communication. The gap lies in 
not giving attention to the cultural significance of body language, which is crucial, for fully 
understanding the message conveyed in the Quran. This study aims to bridge this gap by 
incorporating theories into an analysis of Surah Al Naml shedding light on the meanings 
conveyed through postures, gestures and facial expressions used within the text. 


3. Methodology 

3.1. Corpus Selection 

Al-Naml Surah was chosen as the analysis's primary text because of its distinct narrative 
complexity and particular thematic relevance to the study of body language in religious texts. 
The Quranic chapter known as Al-Naml, or the Chapter of the Ant, is the 27th surah and is 
notable for its thorough depiction of different facets of prophetic life, including the story of 
Prophet Solomon (Sulaiman). The interactions between Solomon and various animals, such 
as ants, birds, and jinn, are depicted in the Surah along with a detailed account of the wisdom 
and power that God bestowed upon Solomon. Due to its theme focus, the Al-Naml Surah is 
a perfect corpus for studying body language in the context of the Quran because it offers a 
wide range of situations in which nonverbal cues can be crucial in communicating wisdom, 
divine messages, and moral lessons. 


Besides, the Al-Naml Surah's particular emphasis on animal communication permits a 
more in-depth investigation of body language outside of human interactions, broadening the 
analysis's purview to encompass the nonverbal manifestations of various entities. The 
rationale behind this choice is an exploration of the ways in which the Quranic story uses 
semiotic devices to represent body language across a wider range, including interactions 
between Prophet Solomon and the natural environment. Thus, the Al-Naml Surah is 
deliberately picked because of its rich thematic content and ability to shed light on the 
semiotic aspects of body language in the context of the Quran's religious and cultural values. 
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3.2. Research Design 

The Al-Naml Surah body language analysis research design is based on a qualitative, 
interpretive methodology that draws from semiotic and linguistic approaches. Based on 
semiotic and linguistic approaches, a qualitative interpretive methodology explores meaning 
and interpretation in a cultural context by examining signs, symbols, and language to reveal 
layers of meaning (Hall, 1980; Van Dik, 1993). In order to provide a sophisticated 
understanding of cultural phenomena and discursive practices, this method aims to reveal 
the intricate interactions between semiotic elements and linguistic features. Using 
Fairclough's Critical Discourse Analysis (CDA) framework, the corpus of verses from the 
Al-Naml Surah will be methodically analyzed in order to reveal linguistic nuances and power 
dynamics within the narrative. Furthermore, the investigation of non-verbal cues will be 
guided by Peircean semiotics, which views postures, gestures, and facial expressions as 
semiotic signals that convey deeper meanings within the unique cultural and religious 
context of the Quran. The analysis will be conducted iteratively, involving a close reading 
of the selected verses, coding of linguistic and semiotic features, and the identification of 
recurrent patterns and themes related to body language. This mixed-methods approach aims 
to offer a comprehensive understanding of the semiotic dimensions of body language in the 
Al-Naml Surah, contributing to the broader field of religious discourse analysis. 


3.3. Data Collection 

We will extensively scrutinize the Quranic text to identify passages that either explicitly or 
implicitly explain nonverbal cues including posture, gestures, and facial expressions and 
carefully compiling relevant verses from the Al-Naml Surah is a step in the data collection 
process. A purposive sampling technique will be applied in order to focus on narrative 
passages that highlight interactions between Prophet Solomon and other creatures, such as 
ants, birds, and jinn, as well as occasions when body language is evident. 


4. Discussion and Analysis 

Body Language in Al-Naml Surah: A CDA Approach 

a- Nonverbal elements 

Nonverbal elements are important in conveying subtle meanings and enhancing the narrative 
in certain passages from the Al-Naml Surah. For example, the story implicitly uses non- 
verbal cues to describe Prophet Solomon's comprehension of and reaction to the ants' 
communication in the scene where they interact. The Surah states, "So [Solomon] smiled, 
amused at her speech and said, 'My Lord, enable me to be grateful for Your favor which You 
have bestowed upon me and upon my parents and to work righteousness of which You will 
approve and make righteous for me my offspring. Indeed, I have repented to You, and 
indeed, I am of the Muslims" (Quran 27:19). In this passage, Prophet Solomon's smile is a 
non-verbal gesture that reflects his appreciation and understanding of the ants’ 
communication. The use of the term "amused" adds a layer of emotion to his non-verbal 
response, emphasizing his benevolent and empathetic engagement with the creatures. 


In addition, the Surah makes use of posture descriptions to portray Prophet Solomon 
as having authority and wisdom. The Surah describes the hoopoe bird's submission to 
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Solomon's command in verses that depict his dialogue with it, and there is an implicit use of 
non-verbal cues. The Quran states, "And [Solomon] took attendance of the birds and said, 
"Why do I not see the hoopoe — or is he among the absent? I will surely punish him with a 
severe punishment or slaughter him unless he brings me clear authorization" (Quran 27:20- 
21). Solomon appears to be demonstrating his dominant presence nonverbally by his 
authoritative tone of speech and his attendance-taking stance. The narrative gains depth from 
this nonverbal element, which presents Solomon as a figure of authority whose nonverbal 
cues influence the events that are transpiring in addition to being a communicator with the 
natural world. 


The Prophet Solomon's emotional states, intentions, and authority are conveyed 
through the deft integration of non-verbal elements, including gestures, facial expressions, 
and postures, by the Al-Naml Surah. Through the examination of these nonverbal cues, we 
can better comprehend the Quran's rich semiotic elements and how nonverbal 
communication affects how characters are portrayed and divine narratives develop. 


b- Cultural elements 

It is necessary to explore the sociocultural environment of the time and comprehend the 
particular cultural norms and historical circumstances that shaped the narratives in order to 
analyze the cultural and historical context impacting the interpretation of body language in 
the Al-Naml Surah. The Quranic Al-Naml Surah was revealed in 7th-century Arabia, a 
society steeped in rich oral traditions, tribal customs, and a complex web of pre-Islamic 
beliefs. The historical context and cultural subtleties have a big impact on how the Surah's 
body language is interpreted. An important example of how the Surah portrays the cultural 
background is the conversation between Prophet Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. Upon 
arriving at Solomon's court, the Queen misidentifies the glass floor as water, pulling her 
dress up to keep her feet dry. This is due to the remarkable exhibition of Solomon's wealth 
and power. The Surah recounts, "So when she saw it, she thought it was a body of water and 
uncovered her shins [to wade through]. He said, ‘Indeed, it is a palace [whose floor is] made 
smooth with glass" (Quran 27:44). For a woman to show her shins was considered immodest 
in the cultural context of 7th-century Arabia. That being said, the Queen misunderstood the 
situation due to her cultural presumptions about the area, not because she was acting 
immodestly. Because of this, the story encourages readers to read body language in a more 


mm 


complex way, accounting for the traditional modesty norms of the period. Furthermore, by 
virtue of his comprehension of nonverbal communication, the Surah depicts Solomon's 
dominance over a variety of animals, such as ants and birds. Solomon's communication with 
animals’ fits in with pre-Islamic Arabian beliefs, where a relationship with nature and an 
understanding of animal behavior were highly valued. For example, when Solomon 
addresses the hoopoe bird, the Surah states, "I will surely punish him with a severe 
punishment or slaughter him unless he brings me clear authorization" (Quran 27:21). 


In keeping with the cultural expectation of a leader's control over nature, Solomon's 
attendance-taking stance and the suggested nonverbal cues communicate an authoritative 
stance. In this particular context, the cultural veneration of those with a profound knowledge 
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of the natural world shapes our interpretation of Solomon's body language. The Surah 
narrates, "So [Solomon] smiled, amused at her speech and said, 'My Lord, enable me to be 
grateful for Your favor which You have bestowed upon me and upon my parents and to work 
righteousness of which You will approve and make righteous for me my offspring'” (Quran 
27:19). The non-verbal cue of smiling, combined with expressions of gratitude, portrays 
Solomon's adherence to cultural values of hospitality and respect for the smallest gestures of 
kindness. 


The overall change that Islam brought about in 7th-century Arabia must be taken into 
account when examining the cultural and historical background of the Al-Naml Surah. With 
an emphasis on monotheism, moral behavior, and justice, the Quranic narratives frequently 
questioned and redefined accepted cultural norms. The Surah portrays Prophet Solomon as 
an embodiment of these principles, and his nonverbal cues reveal a departure from 
conventional cultural norms. The pre-Islamic Arabian cultural context and the 
transformative principles brought about by Islam both have an impact on how his gestures, 
expressions, and postures are interpreted. 


c- Linguistic Features 

Using Fairclough's Critical Discourse Analysis (CDA) approach, the linguistic features that 
contribute to the Al-Naml Surah's portrayal of body language are analyzed. The focus of this 
analysis is on how language functions as a social practice and a site for the negotiation of 
power dynamics. The Surah, which was revealed in Arabia in the seventh century, depicts a 
society that was greatly impacted by tribal customs, oral traditions, and changing cultural 
standards. Textual components such as metaphors, grammatical structures, and word choices 
are essential for expressing the subtleties of body language. Using vivid imagery and 
metaphorical expressions is one linguistic element that greatly aids in conveying body 
language. The language used by Solomon in the Surah when speaking to the hoopoe bird is 
full of metaphors, which not only convey the literal exchange but also its symbolic and 
emotional aspects. The Quran states, "I will surely punish him with a severe punishment or 
slaughter him unless he brings me clear authorization" (Quran 27:21). To highlight the 
gravity and repercussions of disobedience, Solomon employs the metaphors of "severe 
punishment" and "slaughter" in relation to his authority over the hoopoe bird. Solomon's 
character is developed within the story by this linguistic decision, which also improves the 
portrayal of his assertive and authoritative body language. 


In addition, the Surah describes Solomon's communication with birds and ants, 
among other entities, using direct reported speech. The reader is given the opportunity to 
observe the characters’ interactions directly through the use of reported speech, which gives 
the story authenticity and immediacy. When Solomon, for example, heeds the ants' warning, 
the Quran reports, "So [Solomon] smiled, amused at her speech and said, 'My Lord, enable 
me to be grateful for Your favor which You have bestowed upon me and upon my parents 
and to work righteousness of which You will approve and make righteous for me my 
offspring” (Quran 27:19). The direct reported speech not only captures the non-verbal cues 
but also sheds light on Solomon's emotional state and moral position. It also includes his 
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smile and his request for gratitude. The Surah's overall portrayal of body language as a 
dynamic and essential component of communication is enhanced by the linguistic 
construction of reported speech. 


According to Fairclough's CDA method, power dynamics in discourse are examined, 
and the Al-Naml Surah's linguistic selections reflect these power dynamics in the way that 
body language is portrayed. Solomon is endowed by the Surah with a unique linguistic 
authority, which is demonstrated by his capacity to converse with a variety of entities. This 
linguistic authority is reinforced by the choice of honorific language when referring to 
Solomon, such as "My Lord" in his address to God. The Quran states, "My Lord, enable me 
to be grateful for Your favor which You have bestowed upon me" (Quran 27:19). Solomon 
is presented as a revered figure by the honorific language, and his ability to address God 
strengthens his linguistic authority and influences the interpretation of his body language as 
being both human and divine. 


Furthermore, the Surah uses particular linguistic cues to express the emotional states 
linked to body language. The Quran says of Solomon's encounter with the hoopoe bird, 
"Why do I not see the hoopoe — or is he among the absent? I will surely punish him with a 
severe punishment or slaughter him unless he brings me clear authorization" (Quran 27:20- 
21). Solomon's tone is made clear by his use of the word "absent" and his threat of 
punishment, which both imply urgency and displeasure. These linguistic cues help to depict 
body language as a way to communicate feelings and establish authority. Using Fairclough's 
CDA method, it is possible to investigate how language choices influence how characters' 
body language is interpreted and help to legitimize power relations in the discourse. 


To further improve the specificity of body language references, the Surah makes use 
of deixis, a linguistic device that involves pointing to entities in the discourse context. The 
Quran says, for example, that Solomon smiles and is amused by the ants' speech when he 
says, "My Lord, enable me to be grateful for Your favor which You have bestowed upon 
me." Qur'an 27:19. Solomon's smile and expression of gratitude are highlighted by the use 
of "her speech," which makes a clear deictic reference to the ants' nonverbal communication. 
Deixis improves the accuracy of language expressions associated with body language, 
enabling a targeted examination of the particular non-verbal cues present in the conversation. 
In addition, the Surah uses repetition as a literary device to highlight the importance of body 
language in the story. Certain phrases, like Solomon's appeal for righteousness and gratitude, 
are repeated repeatedly, drawing attention to the recurrent themes in his interactions with 
nature. For instance, the Quran reiterates the line "enable me to be grateful for Your favor" 
when Solomon answers the ants, highlighting the significance of thankfulness in the 
depiction of Solomon's demeanor and his body language (Quran 27:19). By directing the 
reader's interpretation and highlighting important details of the story, repetition helps to 
reinforce particular language patterns connected to body language. 
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Summary of the analysis according to Fairclough 


gyi Gh BE TY phy SW ihs Sol bii Gull 
(Translation: "Those who establish prayer 
and give zakat (charity) while they are 
certain of the Hereafter.") 


The verse emphasizes the actions of 
establishing prayer (>) and giving zakat 
($5), linking them to the believers' 
the Hereafter (8541). 
Linguistically, the verbs used for prayer and 
charity and ongoing 


certainty in 
signify active 
commitment. 

The verse captures the community's 
religious and cultural aspirations within a 
larger sociocultural framework. The 
required deeds (charity and prayer) are not 
just private religious observances but also 
group endeavors that strengthen the bonds 
of society as a whole. 

Although prayer and almsgiving are 
mentioned specifically in the poem, there 
are also inferred nonverbal cues and body 
language. Establishing prayer 
postures, gestures, and bodily motions that 
are all nonverbal forms of communication. 
Giving charity can also take the form of 
doing good deeds, including reaching out to 
assist others. 


entails 


ÉT Í pH GS Kye HE Cast Gy BY Los JB y 
Remember’ when Moses said to his family, 
“T have spotted a fire. I will either bring 
you some directions! from there, or a 
burning torch so you may warm 
yourselves.” 


Moses (Musa) informs his family about 
encountering a burning fire and promises to 
bring back news or a burning torch. 
Linguistically, the verbs used convey a 
sense of urgency and intention. Moses's 
comment suggests a sense of confidence 
and decisiveness, which are 
frequently expressed via body language. 
Coming to his family physically with news 
or a torch may entail nonverbal cues that 
highlight how real and visible the 
impending disclosure would be. By using 
Fairclough's lens Moses' 
communication's semiotic importance is 
revealed, bringing to light language 
decisions, power dynamics, cultural norms, 


traits 


analysis 


and possible nonverbal clues. The allusion 
to fire and the torch has symbolic meaning, 
highlighting the transformational power of 
heavenly direction. 
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Sy ÁI blias ie iag NB os Ayg of Coogi Hee u 
But when he came to it, he was called "by 
Allah’, “Blessed is the one at the fire, and 


whoever is around it! Glory be to Allah, the 
Lord of all worlds. 


The linguistic features in this verse 
emphasize Moses' arrival at the fire and the 
divine proclamation of blessings and 
glorification. The use of verbs such as 
"came" and "called" suggests a dynamic 
sequence of events. 

Presenting the fire as a metaphor of divine 
presence, the discourse conforms to 
religious norms and beliefs within the 
sociocultural environment. The declaration 
of praise and blessings highlights the 
event's transcendent quality and reflects 
larger cultural ideals. 


pcia dy ls Up Ge GE HES le lb es ly 

basai 6 GE Y 3) EY ag 
Now, throw down your staff!” But when he 
saw it slithering like a snake, he ran away 
without looking back. “Allah reassured 
him," “O Moses! Do not be afraid! 


Messengers should have no fear in My 
presence. 


The linguistic features describe the action 
of Moses throwing down his staff and his 
subsequent reaction when he sees it 
slithering like a snake. The verbs used 
convey a sense of surprise and fear. 

While the verse focuses on the linguistic 
aspect, we can infer nonverbal elements 
from Moses' reaction. His act of running 
away without looking back suggests fear or 
astonishment, reflecting a nonverbal 
response to the miraculous event. The 
semiotic significance lies in the linguistic 
and potentially inferred nonverbal 
elements, indicating a profound interaction 
between Moses and the divine. The 
physical response of Moses contributes to 
the broader semiotic landscape of the 
Quranic narrative, emphasizing the human 
the of divine 


experience in face 


manifestations. 


Cath pS pS G) sap OE 
Now put your hand through “the opening 
of your collar, it will come out “shining’ 
white, unblemished.! “These are two” of 
nine signs for Pharaoh and his 
people.” They have truly been a rebellious 
people.” 
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Although the verse concentrates on the 
verbal side, it is possible to deduce 
nonverbal aspects connected to Moses' 
movements. Moses's nonverbal cue, to 
insert his hand through the collar, implies 
that he was following God's instruction. 

The semiotic significance lies in the 
linguistic and potentially inferred 
nonverbal elements, signifying the divine 
authority and the miraculous nature of the 
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signs. The signs are not only linguistic 
messages but also symbolic actions with 
broader semiotic implications. 


Finally, using Fairclough's CDA approach to analyze the linguistic elements that 
contribute to the Al-Naml Surah's depiction of body language, we can see how intricately 
power dynamics, emotion, and cultural quirks interact. The Surah uses deixis, metaphor, 
reported speech, honorific language, repetition, and reported speech to create a discourse in 
which body language serves as a negotiation ground for ethical values and authority in 
addition to being a tool for communication. With its ability to support a nuanced examination 
of how linguistic decisions made within the discourse influence how non-verbal cues are 
interpreted, Fairclough's analytical framework offers valuable insights into the dynamic 
portrayal of body language in the cultural and historical context of 7th-century Arabia. 


5. Conclusion 

Last but not least, the main conclusions drawn from the Al-Naml Surah analysis conducted 
using Fairclough's CDA approach offer a sophisticated understanding of how linguistic 
elements influence the portrayal of body language. The complex interaction between 
language, culture, and the representation of non-verbal cues is revealed by the frequent use 
of metaphor, reported speech, honorific language, deixis, and thematic patterns of empathy 
and gratitude. These results bear on how we understand the character of Prophet Solomon, 
the dynamics of authority in the story, and the larger cultural and ethical themes woven 
throughout the Quran. 


Through the use of Fairclough's Critical Discourse Analysis (CDA) to analyze body 
language in the Al-Naml Surah, a more nuanced understanding of how linguistic elements 
influence how Prophet Solomon's non-verbal cues are portrayed within the cultural and 
historical context of 7th-century Arabia has been made possible. The main conclusions 
highlight the complex interactions among language, authority, and cultural norms, which 
enhances our understanding of how body language functions in the Quranic text. 


One noteworthy feature of Solomon's language choices is the frequent use of metaphor, 
which highlights the assertiveness and authority of Solomon's body language. The use of 
metaphors like "severe punishment" and "slaughter" highlights the power dynamics present 
in his interactions and emphasizes the seriousness of his responses. This research suggests 
that language devices, like metaphor, are important in enhancing the meaning of nonverbal 
cues and influencing how we understand Solomon's authority as a divinely wise leader. The 
ramifications go beyond a more profound understanding of the ways in which language 
shapes the representation of individuals and power dynamics in religious stories. 


The regular use of reported speech gives the description of body language more realism 
and immerses the reader in the moment of the exchanges. Solomon's straightforward 
reactions, which include grinning and expressing gratitude, are described emphasizing 
emotional states. This discovery implies that language decisions play a role in the nuanced 
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portrayal of nonverbal communication, highlighting Solomon's character traits of gratitude 
and empathy. The ramifications go beyond an appreciation of how linguistic elements 
express feelings and enhance the reader's overall interaction with the story. 


The use of honorific language in Solomon's addresses to God becomes a recurring motif, 
elevating his stature and emphasizing his divine connection. This linguistic pattern frames 
Solomon as both a human leader and a figure with a transcendent role, which has 
implications for how body language is interpreted. The utilization of honorific language adds 
to the narrative's religious and cultural elements, impacting our comprehension of the 
relationship between language traits and character representation in religious discourse. 


Deixis improves the accuracy of language used to describe body language by making 
explicit references to objects in the discourse context. This research suggests that language 
choices, like deixis, highlight particular nonverbal cues, making it possible to analyze body 
language in the context of the story with greater focus. The ramifications go beyond a subtle 
reading of the importance of specific nonverbal cues and how they function to convey 
meaning in the Surah's larger context. 


Body language can be used to convey ethical behavior in addition to asserting authority, 
as evidenced by the recurring themes of empathy and gratitude in Solomon's interactions 
with nature. The Surah repeatedly emphasizes Solomon's kind disposition, highlighting his 
thankful smiles and expressions. This result suggests that body language emphasizes the 
qualities of appreciation and kindness, reflecting cultural values within the story. The 
implications encompass a more comprehensive comprehension of the intricate relationship 
between body language and ethical and cultural aspects found in religious texts. 


As a result, the study advances the field of religious discourse analysis by illuminating 
the ways in which linguistic characteristics influence how body language is portrayed in the 
Al-Naml Surah. These findings have implications that go beyond the text itself, providing 
understanding of the intricate interplay between language, culture, and how nonverbal cues 
are portrayed in religious narratives. 
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Abstract 

The voice and speech of every human being are determined by their anatomical and 
physiological characteristics, as well as by the speech habits acquired during life. From a 
forensic point of view, voice and speech are inextricably linked, as voice production is a 
necessary precondition for speech production. The theory of speaker identification is based 
on the premise that, given the complexity of the speech system and learned speech behavior, 
no two people can have an identical voice and speech. Since voice and speech are mutable 
on conscious and unconscious level, concerning both internal and external factors, and are 
also traceable through the temporal dimension, speaker identification is considered the most 
complex discipline within forensic science. The article systematically presents the methods 
used in the past and those used today to identify speakers, focusing in particular on their 
advantages and disadvantages. The literature search was carried out in the databases of the 
Serbian Library Consortium and in relevant internet search engines. The literature review 
has shown that the rapid development of technology in the 21st century has significantly 
influenced forensic phonetics and increased the need for its application. However, this has 
not improved the reliability of the results, as the complexity of speech expression cannot yet 
be solved by automated speaker identification. Therefore, it is necessary to carefully select 
and train experts working in this field, in order to ensure reliable results relevant to the needs 
of court proceedings. 


Keywords: Speaker Identification, Auditive-Instrumental Method, Voice and Speech, 
Spectography, Automatic Method 


1. Introduction 

Sound is the wave motion that creates the impression of hearing in the ear through the 
vibration of molecules at a certain frequency. Speech is a signal composed of numerous 
sounds that are combined into a meaningful whole and serve the purpose of enabling 
communication between people (Karakoç & Varol, 2017). To produce the human voice, 
which is the basis of speech, the organs of the digestive and respiratory tracts must be 
involved (Šešum, 2021). In general, there are two types of sounds produced by the human 
voice: Speech and non-speech sounds (laughing, crying, screaming, coughing, etc.) 
(Karakoç & Varol, 2017). 


People use language to convey information. Through speech, people express 
opinions, desires, intentions, and emotions, and it is perceived thanks to the ear and brain's 
ability to receive sound waves (Alkhatib & Kamal Eddin, 2020). The speaker encodes the 
message into a continuous, variable waveform that can be preserved, manipulated, and 
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transmitted during speech production. When this encoded message reaches the listener, it is 
decoded (Islam et al., 2022). 


Forensic phonetics is considered a newer discipline within the forensic sciences. It 
applies phonetic knowledge to solve criminal cases. The most important aspect of forensic 
phonetics is speaker identification, i.e., determining the identity of the perpetrator based on 
their voice and speech (Didla, 2020). Due to their anatomical and physiological nature, voice 
and speech are biometric evidence (Sharma & Sahu, 2018). Biometrics refers to individual 
human characteristics, and these characteristics can be used to determine a person's identity 
(Singh et al., 2018). Like other biometric forensic methods, the goal of speaker identification 
is to determine the identity of the speaker based on unique personal characteristics (Tsanas 
et al., 2017). Each person's voice and speech are unique and non-reproducible due to 
anatomical and physiological characteristics as well as speech habits acquired throughout 
life (Sharma & Sahu, 2018). Because of the characteristics of voice and speech resulting 
from these two aspects, it is possible to identify the speaker (Singh & Khan, 2016). Voice 
and speech are considered one of the most important biometric types of evidence as they 
play a role in a variety of criminal activities such as threats, extortion, kidnapping, drug 
trafficking, weapons, etc. Since speech is a verbal behavior, no isolated parameter is 
sufficient to determine the identity of the speaker; rather, they all combine to create a specific 
speech profile of the speaker (Braun, 2020). It can be said that forensic phonetics builds a 
bridge between language and law (Larner, 2015). It is highly interdisciplinary and requires 
a combination of different language skills and an understanding of voice and language 
phenomena from different perspectives. 


Forensic phonetics is an important segment of forensics (Zhou et al., 2022). The goal 
of analyzing voice samples depends on the nature of the investigation or court case. A sound 
recording may contain various information, but its forensic significance depends on the 
circumstances of a particular case (Meluzzi et al., 2020). Most requests in the field of 
forensic phonetics are related to speaker identification (Mukattash, 2016). In addition to 
speaker identification, the field of forensic phonetics also includes the creation of a person's 
voice profile, the transcription of poorly intelligible recordings and the organization of 
"voice lines" (determining the identity of the attacker based on the victim's recognition of 
their voice) (Šešum, 2021). Foulkes & French (2001) found that 70-80% of requests in 
forensic phonetics concern the identification of speakers. 


Since the goal of speaker identification is to determine whether the voice and speech 
belong to the same person (Leuzzi et al., 2016), the procedure requires comparing the speech 
of an unknown speaker (perpetrator) with the speech of a known speaker (suspect). More 
specifically, recordings made in the context of a criminal offence and used as evidence 
(questioned recordings) are compared with recordings of a suspect, usually made by experts 
under controlled conditions (suspect's recordings), to determine whether they have enough 
in common (Mukattash, 2016). Speaker identification is widely used in criminalistics, 
especially since the use of mobile phones has become an integral part of everyday life (Didla, 
2020), which has led to an increase in the number of criminal cases in which recorded speech 
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appears as the only or one of the pieces of evidence. The ability to identify voice and speech 
is also relevant to many other security contexts (Jenkins et al., 2021). 


The choice of method used to identify the speaker can significantly influence the results 
and therefore the final opinion of the expert. It is therefore important that experts are aware 
of the advantages and limitations of the different methods presented in this article, as well 
as the conditions that must be met for their application. Considering the fact that voice and 
speech forensics is considered a young forensic discipline, as well as the fact that despite the 
increasing presence of laboratories of this type, there is still no uniform standard for the 
application of the speaker identification method, we considered it important to provide an 
insight into the complexity of the entire procedure of forensic voice and speech processing, 
as well as the requirements and possibilities of the speaker identification method, based on 
the review of recent scientific literature. 


2. Methodology 

When reviewing the literature for the purposes of this article, a basic search was carried out 
using Google Scholar Advanced Search, Research Gate and the service of the Consortium 
of Libraries of Serbia for Uniform Cataloguing - KOBSON. The following keywords and 
phrases were used in the search in Serbian and English: Speaker identification, auditory- 
instrumental method, voice and speech, spectography, automatic method 


3. Results 

During the literature search, we found 59 articles that could be systematized according to 3 
basic areas: Historical overview of speaker identification, Methods of speaker identification 
and Factors hindering identification. The articles were mainly research papers published in 
Serbian or English between 1985 and 2023. 


4. Discussion 

Due to the multidisciplinary nature of voice and speech forensics, research interest in this 
area of forensics has been aroused in various scientific disciplines, such as: philology, special 
education and rehabilitation, physics, electrical engineering... Many scientists tried to 
contribute to the development of voice and speech forensics within the scope of their 
professional competences and objective possibilities. Nevertheless, it is striking that most 
researchers who have dealt with this forensic discipline have limited themselves to 
theoretical considerations without ever personally trying to apply this method as an expert. 
For this reason, the theoretical conclusions were often not applicable to real forensic cases. 
We have tried to focus in this section on the research findings that have been incorporated 
into the various working standards of forensic phonetics laboratories around the world. 


4.1. Historical overview of speaker identification 

Historically, it can be said that recognizing voice and speech has always been a way of 
establishing a person's identity (Šešum, 2021). Before the development of technologies that 
enabled voice recording, the identification of speakers by their voice and speech was 
informal and based on personal observations and memories. A key element of this speech 
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recognition is that it requires prior knowledge of the speaker so that the listener can compare 
the voice they hear with a voice they recognize. Non-expert speaker recognition is an action 
that most people perform in everyday life, as it is based on experience with the voice and 
speech of a known person. Various problems arise in non-expert speaker recognition, 
including the influence of the passage of time and the reliability of the witness's memory 
(Lindh, 2017). 


One of the oldest examples of lay speaker recognition can be found in the Bible (Genesis, 
chapter 27, verses 22-25, according to Šešum, 2021), when a blind father tries to recognise 
which of his sons, he is talking to by saying: "The voice is Jacob's, but the hands are Esau's." 


The trial of William Hulett in 1660 is often cited as an argument for the unreliability of 
lay speech recognition. A witness heard the voice of the murderer of King Charles I, whose 
face was obscured, and identified him as Hulett, a person he knew well. As a result, Hulett 
was sentenced to death, but was later acquitted because the real perpetrator confessed to the 
crime. Such mix-ups were probably not uncommon throughout history, and it is certain that 
they still occur today, at least in everyday situations. 


Probably the most famous case in recent history is the kidnapping of the child of 
American pilot Charles Lindbergh in 1932 (Lindh, 2017). During the ransom negotiations, 
Lindbergh briefly heard the language of the kidnapper and was convinced that it matched 
the language of a man who was later suspected of the crime and who was of German origin. 
He based his conviction on the influence of the automaticity of the German articulatory base 
on the pronunciation of the English words. Although the defense managed to disprove his 
claims due to the long period of time between the kidnapping and the trial in which 
Lindbergh made his statements (2.5 years), the suspect was sentenced to death and executed 
soon after. This case has contributed to scholars' interest in the retenstion of speech 
expression and the definition of lay and expert recognition of speakers (Broeders, 2001). 


Until the invention of the sound spectrograph, which enabled the visual representation 
of voice and speech features, "speech profiles" were part of the criminal archives in police 
stations in Europe and the United States. Recorded descriptions of criminals' speech were 
used for various forensic and pseudo-forensic purposes, ranging from physiognomy to 
speaker identification. One attempt to describe voice and speech is associated with Eduard 
Sievers, who developed and applied his philological system called "sound analysis" "in 1926 
(Li & Mills, 2019). This system was not developed for forensic purposes, but for the needs 
of literature. Its application was so complex that it was difficult to understand even for 
language experts, which led to it being abandoned. 


The basis for the development of the classical, scientifically based method of speaker 
identification was the invention of the sound spectrograph, which was developed in 1941 in 
the laboratory of the renowned scientist Alexander Bell. The spectrograph made it possible 
to analyze and visually represent speech in three dimensions: Frequency, intensity, and 
duration. This technology was first used during the Second World War to identify the voices 
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of enemies. After the war, it was forgotten until the 1960s, when it was used intensively for 
forensic purposes, first in the United States and then worldwide (Šešum & Kovačević, 2015). 
Increasing demands for the identification of criminals by voice and speech led to a theoretical 
review and verification of the method, and technological development contributed to the 
improvement of the spectrograph's performance. In modern forensics, spectrographic 
analyses form the basis of the instrumental aspect of voice and speech investigation, and the 
spectrograph has evolved from a separate, large mechanical device to an easily transportable 
software-hardware package. 


With the advancement of technology, the means of communication have changed 
rapidly, especially since the beginning of the 21st century. Due to the widespread use of 
mobile phones, which are cheap, readily available and contain many useful multimedia 
applications, and the improvement of portable audio recording devices, the need for forensic 
speaker identification has increased. As a result, security services around the world, as well 
as private investigators, have increasingly incorporated this type of forensic investigation 
into their work (Goyal, 2019). Today, almost all major forensic centers worldwide have a 
forensic phonetics laboratory. 


4.2. Methods for identifying speakers 

Over time, scientists have developed various methods for analyzing voice and speech. These 
methods can be categorized into four groups: 1) aural-perceptual methods; 2) spectrographic 
methods; 3) auditory-instrumental methods and 4) automatic methods for speaker 
identification (Didla, 2020; Šešum & Kovačević, 2015). The only method that is considered 
completely reliable for speaker identification is the auditory-instrumental method, which is 
a combination of two types of analysis: auditory (listening by a phonetician) and 
instrumental (analyzing voice and speech using software) (Šešum, 2021). This method 
combines in-depth phonetic-linguistic analysis with computer analysis of acoustic features, 
calculations, and measurements (Gold & French 2011). In this method, experts prepare an 
suspect's voice and speech sample for the purpose of analyzing and comparing speech 
samples, which is compared with a previously submitted questioned recordings. The suspect 
must first read a universal text, then repeat the sentences dictated in the questioned recording 
before conducting a free conversation with the expert (Šešum, 2021). After analyzing and 
comparing the samples, the experts write a report on the similarities of the samples, which 
is submitted to the court as part of the evidence (Jenkins et al., 2021). The speaker 
identification result is not an assertion, but an expert opinion relating to the likelihood that 
the compared speech samples belong to the same person. To give their opinion, the experts 
rely on an identification scale (Mukattash, 2016; Šešum & Kovačević, 2015), because voice 
and language experts are not mathematicians and express themselves in degrees of 
probability rather than percentages (Mukattash, 2016). 


Forensic phonetics is a complex scientific field whose application requires specialized 
knowledge and training of experts (Schilling, 2015, cited in Sheoran & Mahna, 2023). The 
engagement of an expert is essential throughout the process of forensic voice and speech 
analysis, from the receipt of material to the presentation of expert reports in court (Cenceschi 
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et al., 2021). An expert in forensic phonetics/speaker identification can only be a person with 
the appropriate university education, as he or she must have excellent knowledge of the 
characteristics of voice and speech and their variability under different circumstances 
(Schwarz et al., 2011). The requirements for experts in the field of forensic phonetics 
include, in addition to exceptional knowledge in the field of phonetics and linguistics of a 
particular language, skills related to the use of techniques and modern technology, as well 
as knowledge of the relevant legal regulations (Meluzzi et al., 2020). For the results of the 
expert's opinion to be as reliable as possible, the expert must have as much information as 
possible about the material presented, which is facilitated by a chain of custody or 
documentation with data on the recordings. Keeping detailed records of the recordings 
provides insight into information about the authenticity of the recording and the 
manipulations made with it, but also ensures transparency and reliability of the process 
(Maher, 2010). 


4.2.1. Auditory-instrumental analysis 

The auditory-instrumental method of speaker identification is, as already explained, a 
combination of two approaches to speech sampling: one based on determining the 
characteristics of voice and speech by listening to voice recordings, the other based on the 
technical, visual representation of the acoustic characteristics of voice and speech. 


4.2.1.1. Auditory analysis 

Auditory analysis was developed first due to its minimal technical requirements and is 
considered the oldest method of forensic phonetics. Its application does not necessarily 
require the use of sophisticated technical instruments and software-hardware packages but 
relies solely on the expertise and experience of the analyst (Šešum, 2022). Auditory analysis 
of speech samples is an essential part of the speaker identification process because speech 
contains linguistic, social, pragmatic, behavioral and idiosyncratic features that need to be 
recognized, identified and compared. Foulkes & French concluded in 2001 that the 
identification of speakers in most countries is mainly based on the auditory method. The 
analyses within this method include the examination of voices, smallest speech segments, 
then syllables, words, sentences, and phonetic phrases as well as suprasegmental speech 
features. Thanks to auditory analysis, linguistic and dialectal affiliation, speech disorders 
and many other voice and language features that help to identify the speaker can be 
determined. Important features for the analysis are pitch, intonation, accent, speed, intensity, 
the presence of speech disorders, psychological and physiological states, masking, voice 
quality, etc. (Babić et al, 2017). Rhythm, intonation patterns, use of pauses, duration of 
segments, etc. are also analyzed to identify speakers (Kulshreshtha, 2012; Lindh, 2017). 
Breathing patterns are also an important feature in speaker identification, as they are 
individual and change less over the course of a person's life (Braun, 2020). Kienast & Glitza 
(2003) found that breathing patterns are characteristic of each speaker. They compared the 
frequency of breathing cycles, the distribution of breathing types (oral, nasal, combined) and 
the spectral composition of exhalation. 
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Although the speaker's gender and age are estimated based on the expert's auditory 
impression, determining the speaker's gender is considered a more reliable forensic marker 
than determining age because there are expected frequency ranges within which the 
fundamental frequencies of the voices range. For example, the expected range for men is 80 
to 180 Hz, for women 180-230 Hz and for children 230 to 300 Hz (Kašić, 2003). However, 
errors can also occur here. For example, women may have a significantly lower voice on the 
frequency scale than expected, and men a higher voice. To estimate age, there are no 
frequency ranges on which the expert can rely. Therefore, the assessment is generally limited 
to broad age categories, with the speaker being categorized as a younger adult male or an 
older female, for example, with additional age intervals (e.g., 40-60). Changes in lung 
capacity, vocal cord elasticity or loss of front teeth, which are primarily due to age, will 
almost certainly affect the change in the quality and/or quantity of the speaker's voice and 
speech. It is therefore necessary for the expert to obtain answers to a series of prepared 
questions immediately prior to taking voice and speech samples that relate to the presence 
of potentially significant factors that may have changed since the questioned recordings 
recording. If possible, the expert should also be informed of the approximate age of the 
questioned recordings recording, as the examination of recordings older than ten years is not 
recommended due to changes that may occur in the speaker's speech production over a long 
period of time (Šešum, 2022). For example, knowing the age of the recording can be 
important because in some speakers who have switched to a different type of articulatory 
base after a certain period of life, remnants of automatisms of the original articulatory base 
can be detected at both segmental and suprasegmental levels, which can be an important 
forensic marker (Ivanović and Šešum, 2009). The information whether the woman was in 
advanced pregnancy during the recorded speech production, on any of the recordings, is 
crucial. Pregnancy can lead to changes in certain vocal and speech characteristics due to the 
displacement of the internal organs, especially the elevation of the diaphragm (Šešum, 2021). 


Every speaker is characterized by the way they initiate speech and how much noise 
is in their voice. The onset of the voice is the way in which a speaker begins their speech 
and is an individual characteristic (Babić et al., 2017). Accent in speech is achieved through 
the variation of fundamental frequency values. Accent refers to the stress of a syllable in a 
word. Stressed syllables are usually pronounced louder, longer and at a higher pitch than 
unstressed syllables. The accent often determines the distinction between words 
(Harnsberger, 2009, Ahuja, 2018, as cited in Sheoran & Mahna, 2023). Depending on the 
complexity of the accent system of a particular language, this speech parameter can have a 
different forensic meaning, i.e., it is more significant in languages with a complex accent 
system. The auditory impression of fundamental frequency is called pitch (Karakoç & Varol, 
2017) and refers to the pitch of the speaker's voice (Hollien, 2012). The variability of pitch 
can affect the change in the meaning of statements (Sondhi, 2015). Intonation involves 
changing the fundamental frequency during the production of a sentence or statement. 
Variations in intonation cause changes in the meaning of statements or in the style of speech 
(Ahuja, 2018). 
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Tempo refers to the speed of speech. People speak at a certain speed that corresponds to their 
habit, so the pace of speech is also a forensic marker (Karakoç & Varol, 2017). Speech rate 
can be defined as the number of uttered linguistic segments in a unit of time (Braun, 2020). 
On average, speakers speak around 150 words per minute. However, not everyone's speech 
rate is the same. Even the same person can speak quickly or slowly for different reasons, as 
the pace is related to speaking habits, the current emotional state, and the nature of the 
statement (Ahuja, 2018). When a speaker speaks quickly, this can often result in the omission 
of some sounds or syllables (Bayram, 2008). The length of speech segments can be observed 
at different levels, from the length of the pronunciation of individual sounds to the length of 
an average sentence. 


Rhythm refers to the pattern of alternating stressed and unstressed syllables in speech 
and usually influences the flow and pace of speech (Hollien, 2014). Speech pauses are also 
regarded as individual markers of a speaker (Bayram, 2008). Speech pauses are a normal 
occurrence during a conversation, and analysing their frequency and quality is of great 
forensic importance (Tsanas et al., 2017). Natural conversation contains numerous fluencies 
and hesitations that manifest themselves in the form of transitional sounds or vocal clusters. 
These "fillers" usually occur when the speaker is trying to remember something, respond to 
a question or form a coherent sentence. These sounds are referred to as "pause fillers" and 
researchers have found that their use is a matter of speech style that can be of great 
importance in forensic speaker identification (Kuenzel, 1997). Different pause fillers can be 
used, and their use depends on external factors such as language, region, age of the speaker, 
etc. (Tsanas et al., 2017). 


For the identification of speakers, it is necessary to be familiar with the standard 
articulation of sounds and their possible deviations, as the non-standard pronunciation of 
sounds is an important forensic feature. Deviations in pronunciation can result from the 
dialect, be caused by articulation habits in bilingual speakers or indicate the presence of a 
speech pathology (VaroSanec-Skari¢, 2019). Research on the quality and quantity of vowels 
has shown that the quality of vowel pronunciation differs in each individual dialect compared 
to the norm. The characteristics of pronunciation that a speaker exhibits can contribute to 
their identification (Ahuja, 2018, as cited in Sheoran & Mahna, 2023). Sometimes 
unexpected sounds can be perceived in speech, for example, from ill-fitting dentures. These 
sounds are perceived as suction because the prosthesis produces them when it detaches from 
the palate (Braun, 2020). Other sources of strange noises that accompany speech are due to 
insufficient saliva flow in the speaker's mouth (known as "dry mouth syndrome"), which can 
be caused by taking certain medications (e.g., beta blockers to regulate blood pressure) or 
situational stress. The suction-like sound caused by the separation of the tongue from the 
palate is clearly audible and measurable. On the other hand, excessive salivation can lead to 
slurping and frequent swallowing, which can also be a significant forensic marker in a 
particular case (Braun, 2020). All these parameters are observed as part of the auditory 
analysis (Bayram, 2008). 
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As has already been emphasized, to identify a speaker, the voice and language used as 
evidence must be compared with those of the suspect. However, even if there is no suspect, 
certain information about the perpetrator can be obtained through auditory analysis, i.e., 
speaker profiling, based solely on the questioned recording (Bayram, 2008). Speaker 
profiling helps law enforcement agencies to identify the perpetrators and steer the 
investigation in the right direction to identify the suspect (Morrison, 2019). Speaker profiling 
is based on extracting information about an unknown speaker based on their voice and 
language, which may include age, gender, weight, vocalization, dialect, breathing 
characteristics, articulation, speech style, etc. (Hughes, 2015, Hansen, 2015, Albuquerque, 
2020, as cited in Sheoran & Mahna, 2023). It is important to note that speech features related 
to intonation and lexicon only apply to speakers belonging to the same dialect group, and 
that changes in dialectal accent are more pronounced in males than in females belonging to 
the same regional dialect (Kulshreshtha, 2012). One of the best-known examples of 
successful speaker profiling based on a audio- recording took place in Serbia in 2008, when 
a serial killer was identified and arrested thanks to the use of this method. 


The main challenge in forensic speaker identification is the variability of voice and 
speech, as they can change under the influence of numerous factors such as age, health, and 
emotional state, and even the context in which speech production takes place (Albuquerque, 
2020, Cerrato, 2000, Hansen, 2015, as cited in Sheoran & Mahna, 2023). In general, the 
factors that influence the prosody of one's speech are divided into two main groups 
(Cenceschi, 2019): one refers to fully defined characteristics associated with the dialogic 
dimension (e.g., rhetorical form, motivational state, emotions) and the other to dimensions 
that exist independently of the presence of an interaction (e.g., language or dialect, social 
context, etc.). Since the variability of voice and language is influenced by both internal and 
external factors and can occur intentionally or unintentionally, it becomes clear how complex 
this forensic field is and how much knowledge and experience it requires. 


Auditory analysis is performed by experts with advanced training in phonetics or 
related scientific fields based on their knowledge and experience (Hollien, 2012). The 
auditory method of speaker identification is a fundamental approach to overcoming 
problems related to insufficient recording quality and mismatched recording channels 
(Hansen & Hasan, 2015). This is of particular importance as the assessment of degraded 
acoustic conditions in the recognition of speech features is a major challenge in forensic 
voice and speech analysis (Sheoran & Mahna, 2023). Auditory analysis is more practical 
than instrumental analysis as it does not require optimal recording quality or specific 
technical features that are prerequisites for performing an instrumental analysis. However, 
unlike instrumental analysis, which is not dependent on a specific duration of speech 
recording (above a prescribed minimum), the recording duration is crucial in auditory 
analysis. Experience has shown that the optimal speech duration for auditory analysis is 
limited to up to 10 minutes, as forensically relevant speech features usually manifest 
themselves within this time frame. In modern speaker identification, auditory analysis is 
essential, but must be complemented by data obtained using an instrumental approach. 
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4.2.1.2. Instrumental analysis 

After the auditory analysis, an instrumental analysis of speech samples is carried out. In 
instrumental analysis, audio recordings are analyzed to extract features of the speech signal 
such as frequency, amplitude, and duration (Batalla, 2014, cited in Sheoran & Mahna, 2023). 
These features are used to identify patterns specific to a particular speaker and to compare 
questioned recordings with suspect's recordings to determine whether they belong to the 
same speaker. Instrumental analysis includes formant analysis and fundamental frequency 
analysis performed with a spectrograph (Šešum and Kovačević, 2015). 


Spectrography is a technique for graphically decomposing speech as a complex 
sound into basic acoustic elements available for analysis. A sound spectrograph is a basic 
technical instrument used to identify voices and speech (Šešum, 2021). Spectrography 
provides a visual representation of the frequency spectrum of speech, called a spectrogram. 
The sound spectrogram is sometimes also referred to as a photograph of voice and speech, 
as it provides a visual representation of their characteristics and contains numerous 
parameters that can be used in the analysis. Spectrographs have facilitated the automatic 
recording and quantification of discrete vocal variations and easy conversion between 
recordings and databases (Li & Mills, 2019). 


The most important type of analysis performed by voice and speech experts is vowel 
formant analysis. Formants represent concentrated acoustic energy generated in resonators 
(supralaryngeal cavities) depending on their shape. Consequently, the configuration and 
position of the vowels depend on the gender and age of the speaker (Cenceschi et al., 2021). 
However, the configuration and arrangement of the formants depends not only on the 
configuration of the resonators, but also on the anatomy and physiology of the articulators 
(Lindh, 2017). Formant analysis is based on the determination of the following features: 
Shape and position of vowel formants, distribution of acoustic energy, duration of speech 
segments, interrelation of formants and acoustic behaviour of voices in the speech chain 
(Šešum & Kovačević, 2015). Formant features contribute to the timbre of the voice (Grillo, 
2020, cited in Sheoran & Mahna, 2023). (voice color) is an auditory sensation that allows 
the listener to perceive differences between sounds that are the same in pitch, loudness and 
length (Crystal, 1985). The timbre of the voice can often indicate the speaker to whom the 
voice belongs. It is specific to each person due to the complexity of speech production related 
to tongue position, configuration, and openness of the oral resonator, accompanying sounds, 
etc. (Karakoç & Varol, 2017). 


The three lowest formants most accurately reflect how vowels are articulated and 
perceived. The position of the first formant (F1) determines the height of the tongue and is 
inversely proportional. For example, the vowel "A" has the lowest tongue position, and its 
first formant is the highest on the scale. The second formant (F2) refers to the protrusion of 
the tongue in the mouth when pronouncing vowels and distinguishes between vowels in the 
front and back row (e.g., the vowel "I" compared to the vowel "U"). The more the tongue 
protrudes, the higher the second formant is on the scale. The rounding of the lips during 
pronunciation is usually associated with fluctuations in the values of the second (F2) and 
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third (F3) formants (Cenceschi et al., 2021). Since the formant values represent specific 
frequencies of the sound signal, they are expressed in hertz (Hz). Although they are 
influenced by various factors, formants that are characteristic of a particular speaker always 
vary within a certain frequency range, so they cannot be defined in absolute terms (Harrison, 
2004). However, among the various measurements available for comparing voice and 
speech, formant analysis is considered one of the most reliable as it provides a good insight 
into the characteristics of voice and speech (Cenceschi et al., 2021). 


The zeroth formant (FO) refers to the fundamental frequency of the voice (Karakoç 
& Varol, 2017). The fundamental frequency represents the number of cycles of vibration of 
the vocal cords in one second; it is expressed in Hertz (Hz) and is a fundamental parameter 
of instrumental voice analysis (Roach, 2002). The fundamental frequency is considered the 
most important feature of speech (Titze, 2000) and is one of the most studied parameters of 
voice and speech. It is accessible because it is easy to calculate even in acoustically sub- 
optimal environments (Lindh, 2017). The spread and average of the fundamental frequency 
of the voice indicate its pitch. One problem with relying on average fundamental frequency 
values is that they are normally distributed in the population (Lindh, 2006), so their forensic 
value is limited, and they can contribute significantly to forensic analysis mostly when 
extreme values of this parameter are present. Therefore, in addition to the average baseline 
frequency values, other characteristics of the parameter are also considered (Lindh, 2017). 


4.2.2. Automatic methods for the identification of speakers 

Automatic speech recognition is the latest method of speaker identification. It is based on 
the programming of an automatic system that recognizes human speech independently. Once 
the speech is identified, the system can use the decoded speech as input for a wide range of 
different applications (Kydyrbekov et al., 2020). Automatic speech recognition emerged as 
a solution to overcome the limitations of the classical auditory-instrumental approach to 
speaker identification. Automatic systems are based on assumed probability patterns rather 
than individual voice and speech features. In automatic analysis, speech patterns are 
compared with numerous other patterns stored in the database and the system selects the 
pattern to which the questioned speech is most similar (e.g., comparing a recorded extortion 
speech with speech patterns of perpetrators of various crimes stored in the database) (Singh 
et al., 2018). This approach differs significantly from the classical method of speaker 
identification, which does not require an existing database and in which an expert recognizes, 
analyses, and compares the characteristics of each speech sample (Li & Mills, 2019). 


Automatic speaker identification methods have several limitations. The most 
important one is that the speaker identification decision directly depends on the size of the 
database (Kydyrbekov et al., 2020). Furthermore, unlike other methods of speaker 
identification, automatic systems are language-independent, meaning that the system does 
not consider dialects or even the language in which the speech is delivered (Lindh, 2017). 
Although this feature of automatic systems is often seen as an advantage, it can also be a 
serious disadvantage in some cases. Ambient noise, such as traffic sounds, other people, 
wind, etc., can also affect speech quality and significantly reduce the reliability of automatic 
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speaker identification results (Sheoran & Mahna, 2023). Anil et al. (2005) compared the 
results of auditory analysis and automatic speaker recognition and found that auditory 
analysis is more reliable than automatic recognition when the recording conditions are not 
optimal. They concluded that human hearing is more resistant to environmental noise. In 
contrast to an automatic system, a person can identify a speaker by voice and speech even in 
the presence of significant ambient noise by focussing on the speaker and ignoring acoustic 
distractions. Hautamaeki and colleagues (Hautamaeki et al., 2013) agree with these 
conclusions and state that experts are more reliable at voice and speech recognition than 
automatic systems. 


Most automatic systems for speaker identification or verification rely solely on vocal 
tract features, although there have been attempts to include non-anatomical speech features 
in them. It is important to understand the difference between these aspects of speech, as they 
are analyzed in different ways and their results are difficult to combine in automatic analysis 
(Lindh, 2017). Although automatic methods for speaker identification are increasingly used 
for forensic investigations, their use is usually combined with classical auditory-instrumental 
methods due to the limitations (Lindh, 2017). Despite the fact that automatic speaker 
verification has proven useful in security and commercial applications, it is important to 
emphasize the differences to the forensic application of automatic systems, because in 
forensic applications the speaker of interest is usually uncooperative, has no interest for the 
recognition of their voice and speech, the recording conditions and speech styles vary much 
more, the quality of questioned recordings is often poorer and the outcome of the system's 
decision is not a binary decision but a quantification of the strength of the evidence 
(Morrison & Enzinger, 2019). 


4.3. Factors that make identification difficult 

Forensic speaker identification is a major challenge for experts because the quality of audio 
recordings in real cases is often very poor and there is usually a significant difference 
between the speaking style and recording conditions of questioned recordings and suspect's 
recordings. For example, questioned recordings may contain only a few seconds of speech, 
be polluted with ambient noise from different sources, vary in intensity, be recorded in a 
room with reverberation, be recorded through a microphone that is quite far away from the 
speaker of interest, be recorded via different transmission channels (hand recorder, landline 
or mobile phone, internet applications), be stored in compressed formats (MP3, amr), which 
significantly reduces the recording quality (Morrison & Enzinger, 2019). It can be said that 
most recordings that are the subject of a forensic investigation are made under sub-optimal 
conditions, both in terms of the acoustic environment and the technical aspects of the 
recording. Therefore, it sometimes happens that speech and voice, although audible on the 
recording, are simply not of sufficient quality for analysis and comparison (e.g. low signal- 
to-noise ratio, speech overlap, etc.). In such cases, the expert is obliged to reject the forensic 
analysis of recordings that do not fulfil the conditions required for voice and speech 
examination (Meluzzi et al., 2020). 
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Over the years, many factors have been identified that complicate the process of speaker 
identification based on voice and speech. For example, a significant number of cases in this 
forensic field involve telephone conversations, which are a complicating factor as telephone 
conversations are usually anonymous, of short duration and of questionable quality. In 
addition, ambient noise, limitations in the frequency transmission range, interference, signal 
interruptions, etc. can significantly contaminate the voice sample (Leuzzi et al., 2016). 
Auditory analysis is most limited by the duration of the speech of interest, which is often 
very short in questioned recordings (Broeders, 2001), especially in the case of false reports 
of threats in facilities or transport vehicles. Even surreptitiously recorded audio may be long 
but not contain enough speech for analysis and comparison, as a few exchanged sentences 
in a dialogue are generally not sufficient for speech analysis and comparison, both at the 
auditory and instrumental level (Meluzzi et al., 2020). Interestingly, in auditory analyses, the 
duration of the recordings is more important than their quality, while in instrumental 
analyses, the quality of the recordings is more important than their duration. However, since 
both types of analyses are performed simultaneously for forensic purposes, internationally 
established common minimum conditions regarding the quality and duration of voice 
recordings must be met for them to be admissible for examination. 


It must be recognized that forensic phonetics is the most complex forensic discipline 
because, unlike almost all other types of evidence, speech and voice are easily altered and 
exist over time. One of the main problems in identifying speakers is that speech, unlike 
fingerprints or DNA samples, is part of human behavior, i.e. it is subject to short- or long- 
term variability as it is not only due to anatomical and physiological factors. Short-term 
variability in human voice and speech relates to emotional changes (Braun & Heilmann, 
2012), health status (Baken, 1987) and even time of day (Garrett & Healey, 1987); long- 
term variability relates to ageing (Linville, 2001) or relocation of a speaker, which means a 
change in the linguistic environment (Kiesewalter, 2019), etc. The use of drugs, certain 
medications and alcohol can lead to significant changes in a person's voice and speech while 
under their influence but can also have lasting effects on speech production (Babić et al., 
2017). In addition, the human voice and speech can be intentionally masked through the 
manipulation of vocal and speech characteristics, the use of mechanical barriers and through 
the use of electronic devices that alter them (Didla, 2020). 


Language studies on twins are particularly interesting for forensic purposes because their 
biometric characteristics are very similar (Jain et al., 2002). Identical twins are characterized 
by a very similar anatomy, which is also reflected in their voices. On the other hand, same- 
sex fraternal twins may have similar voices, but the similarity is expected to be at the level 
of other same-sex siblings who are not twins. Because distinguishing the voices of identical 
twins is challenging, research in this area is critical to forensic voice and speech science (San 
Segundo, 2015). Existing evidence shows that even in monozygotic twins where the 
configuration of the speech tract is identical or nearly identical, linguistic differences that 
inevitably characterize their speech can relatively easily point to a particular speaker (SeSum, 
2013). 
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Signal variability (and consequently acoustic parameters) is influenced by the quality and 
context of the recording, which can be crucial in forensics as recordings can range from 
excellent quality to extremely compressed and from recordings in quiet to those in extremely 
noisy environments (Cenceschi et al., 2021). In real forensic cases, questioned recordings, 
and even suspect's recordings contain different types and amounts of ambient noise 
(Hofstetter et al., 1994). Ubiquitous sounds can mask or obscure speech and cause changes 
in its auditory, spectral, and other acoustic properties. These changes make it difficult to 
recognize voice and speech features and affect the reliability of speaker identification 
(Chakroun & Frika, 2020). Audio recordings are often provided in compressed formats with 
very unfavorable spectral characteristics and sampling rates. Such recordings are of very 
poor quality and, in combination with a minimal signal-to-noise ratio, make it considerably 
more difficult and often impossible to conduct forensic investigations (Meluzzi et al., 2020). 
The variability of the recording channels can also make it difficult to identify speakers. This 
is related to changes in the acoustic environment, microphone quality or the quality of the 
transmission channel, which can affect the quality of the speech signal and reduce the 
reliability of identification. Signal equalisation techniques such as equalisation and 
dereverberation can be used to improve the speech signal (Wang, 2021, as cited in Sheoran 
& Mahna, 2023). 


4.3. Development of forensic phonetics in the Republic of Serbia 

The development of forensic phonetics in Serbia began in 2007, when the first laboratory 
for forensic phonetics was opened at the Forensic Centre of the Serbian Ministry of Interior 
in Belgrade. This laboratory was also the first of its kind in the entire region (Šešum & 
Kovačević, 2015). The laboratory was designed according to strict sound architecture 
requirements, including the layout of the rooms and the materials used for construction to 
avoid reverberation and staff fatigue. Specific software and hardware packages required for 
voice and speech analysis were procured from the Russian manufacturer "Speech technology 
center", as they were rated by the lab's experts as the highest quality on the market at the 
time. The accompanying equipment, including noiseless computers, recording devices, 
microphones, amplifiers, sound reproducers, speakers, headphones, etc., was purchased 
through the usual channels from commercial suppliers on the market. 


The staff structure of the laboratory consisted of a speech and hearing specialist and an 
electrical engineer. The laboratory experts successfully completed the required training 
under the guidance of world-leading experts in the field of forensic phonetics. The training 
took place between 2008 and 2011 at the National Scientific Police in Madrid, the Federal 
Security Service in Moscow and by experts from the "STC" center in St. Petersburg (Šešum 
& Kovačević, 2015). In addition to voice and speech analysis, the employees were also 
actively involved in scientific research and thus contributed to the development of forensic 
voice and speech analysis in Serbia and the region. This is of crucial importance, as analyses 
of this type depend on the linguistic characteristics of the region. Today, forensic voice and 
speech analysis is also used in private practice and in laboratories in the region that have 
been modelled on the Serbian laboratory (e.g., the laboratory in Sarajevo, Bosnia). Forensic 
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voice and speech analysis has found its place in academic education and is studied at the 
Faculty of Special Education and Rehabilitation in Belgrade and at the Faculty of Philology. 


5. Conclusion 

The widespread availability of mobile phones has significantly increased the frequency of 
long-distance calls and enabled the easy recording of communications, which has affected 
the increase in police investigations and court proceedings where voice and speech are used 
as evidence. As a result, the identification of speakers by voice and speech has only recently 
shown its true potential. To establish the identity of a speaker, experts must be able to 
recognize, isolate and compare all the characteristics of voice and speech that occur in the 
speech production of both unknown and known speakers. They must also be alert to possible 
attempts to manipulate voice and speech with the aim of deceiving the experts. It is therefore 
important that only experts with an appropriate university education in speech, voice, and 
language, as well as appropriate training and sufficient experience in forensic analysis, are 
commissioned to identify speakers. Future experts must be trained in the use of the classical, 
auditory-instrumental method, as it is considered the most reliable method and the only one 
whose results are recognized in court, despite the constant advances in automatic 
identification methods, whose weaknesses have not yet been successfully overcome. 
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Ideological Representations through Intertextuality: A Critical Stylistic Study 
Dr. Wafa' Abbas Sahan & Dr. Mostafa A. S. Rosheed, 
Department of English, College of Education for Humanities, University of Karbala, 
Karbala, Iraq 
Abstract 
Within the framework of critical stylistics, this study proposes an extra tool of analysis in 
line with the toolset set forth by Jeffries (2010) to extract hidden ideologies of texts. The tool 
labeled 'intertextual-conceptual' tool of analysis explores hidden ideologies of literary texts 
through the formal aspects of language. It operates in two directions: textual (structure) and 
conceptual (function). The formal direction draws on techniques offered by Bazerman 
(2004) along with the functional aspects to get to the ideological effects. This paper attempts 
to answer the following research questions: 
1. How does 'intertextual-conceptual' tool of analysis extract textual ideologies? 
2. What are the linguistic triggers through which ideologies can be reflected? 
3. To what extent does intertextual-conceptual tool apply to literary texts? 
The study concludes that the tool added is functional within the framework of critical 
stylistics and applies to literary texts. There are several linguistic triggers to intertextuality 
such as ‘direct quotation’, ‘indirect quotation’, and 'mentioning a person, document, or 
statement’. 
Keywords: Critical Stylistics, Intertextuality, Ideologies 


1. Introduction 

Intertextuality refers to any explicit or implicit reference a text makes to other texts (spoken 
or written) be them produced in past, present, or carry potential future texts. The text therein, 
builds multiple relations and positions itself within, as well as depends on other texts. 
Intertextuality refers to the case where a text exhibits relation(s) with other texts. An analysis 
in this respect would explore the relations of textual elements to numberless words in other 
texts (contexts), with reference to the way those words are employed and operated in current 
texts. It examines the manner in which a text is placed with respect to other texts. Bazerman 
(2004: 84, 86). 


This work aims at suggesting an intertextual-conceptual tool of analysis along with the 
textual-conceptual toolkit of analysis set forth by Jeffries (2010) withing the framework of 
Critical Stylistics. In her model, Jeffries (2010) adopted a textual analysis on two conceptual- 
formal layers; the conceptual layer explores the ideological factors of texts relying on the 
formal aspects of language i.e. the constructional layer. In Critical Stylistics there is no focus 
on the originality of texts; to them texts are produced by text producers: the one who creates 
a world view to persuade the recipients. Intertextuality assumes that there is no original text. 
i.e. texts producers do not actually produce a text; rather they transpose texts to the current 
context in order to achieve a particular goal. While critical stylistics relies on textual- 
conceptual toolkit to analyze texts, intertextuality provides an intertext-conceptual level of 
analysis which goes beyond the textual level to excavate the identity of texts in relation to 
other preexisting texts. 
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Intertextuality unlike all other toolkit of analysis in CS operates on two axes: vertical (text 
with other texts) and horizontal (text and receptor). In critical stylistics the textual- 
conceptual tools operate on the horizontal axis where the text producer (with no reference to 
the originality of what they produce) builds a worldview by means of textual choices to 
persuade readers (i.e. receptors). Although there are tools in CS such as ‘Presenting the 
Speech and Thoughts of Others' as well as 'Representing Time, Space and Society’ which 
operate on the basis of intertextuality; yet, no reference to intertextuality is made explicitly. 
This study attempts to shift the focus of attention to the vertical textual relations with other 
preexisting texts which in turn shape or reshape the ideological repertoire of receptors. This 
is achieved through providing answers to the following research questions: 

1. How does 'intertextual-conceptual' tool of analysis extract textual ideologies? 

2. What are the linguistic triggers through which ideologies can be reflected? 

3. To what extend intertextual-conceptual' tool is applicable on literary texts? 


The term “intertextuality” as put in (Zengin, 2016: 313-17) had not been explicitly 
introduced until Julia Kristeva, the literary critic, feminist, and psychologist, coined the term 
and introduced it as a literary concept. She based her terminology on the ground founded by 
Bakhtin i.e. heteroglossia. Bakhtin assumed that texts are demonstrations of a diversity of 
discourses ranging from daily encounters to societal, literary, historical, discourses including 
even dialects or jargons in the same language. Language, thus, is formed in a heteroglossic 
structure. Bakhtin’s heteroglossia is Kristeva’s intertextuality. To them text carry dynamic 
dimension to structuralism rather than a fixed meaning imprisoned between the author, the 
addressee and the context (Kristeva, 1980: 65; Kristeva, 1986: 36). 


Kristeva (1980: 66) issued that texts operate along two axes: 
a. Horizontal axis: the word in the text belonging to writing subject as well as the 
addressee. It holds the link between the text and the receptor. 
b. Vertical axis: the word in the text being concerned with an anterior or synchronic 
literary corpus. It governs a mass of multifaceted relations of the text with other texts (see 
also Kristeva, 1986: 36-7). 


The addressee is involved within a textual discourse and is fused with other discourses 
in other texts in association with the text producer who wrote the text. Accordingly, both 
vertical-horizontal axes coincide (i.e. subject-addressee coincides with text-context). This 
leads into the conclusion that each text (word) is an intersection of other texts (words). Texts 
are structured as a mosaic of citations; they are the absorption and alteration of other texts 
(Kristeva, 1980: 66). 


1.1. Techniques of Intertextuality 
It is worth mentioning that there is a lack of standard shared analytic vocabulary regarding 
the elements and types of intertextuality. Attempting to capture the dimensions and aspects 
of intertextuality Bazerman (2004: 88) offers a number of techniques for intertextual 
representation, ranging from the most explicit to the least one. 

1. Direct quotation 
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Recognized through the employment of quotation marks, italics, block indention as well as 
any typographic forms which separate quoted words from the text. The crucial matter about 
quoting is that the author, although needs to be committed to the original wordings, has 
control over the words being cited and the context in which cited words are to be located. 


2: Indirect quotation 

Depending on the original text, the second authors use their own wording and 
interpretation to filter meaning to be fused with the purpose of the new text. No quotation 
marks are used and the tense or deixis alter whenever necessary. The second author can 
reduce the meaning of the original text to be altered in accordance with the objectives of the 
second text. 


3. Mentioning of a person, document, or statements 

Alluding to other documents or authors requires the reader to possess shared 
knowledge with the original source for building a successful link between the primary and 
secondary texts. The writer has a bit more freedom to manipulate the content of the original 
text for the fulfillment of his/her own purpose. 


4. Comment or evaluation on a statement, text, or otherwise invoked voice. 

This refers to the situation where an author agrees upon a fact to be absolute and 
truthful even if it is criticized. In other cases, the author disagrees with the original text and 
perceives it to be weakened and thereby pass judgments on it. 


5. Using recognizable phrasing, terminology associated with specific people or 
groups of people or particular document. 


Exploiting names of regions and provinces where an incident had taken place. 
Sometimes such allusions are truthful depending on the reader’s awareness and therefore, 
away from controversy. 


6. Using language and forms that seem to echo certain ways of communicating 
discussion among other people, types of documents. Registers. genres, patterns of 
expression, stock phrases, etc. 


1.2. The Ideological Impacts of Intertextuality 
It is issued by Bazerman (2004) that the most explicit objectives of intertextuality are the 
formal expressions (the first two techniques mentioned above); they are more clearly 
recognizable and thus analyzable. 
A kin intertextual analysis of a text as assumed by Bazerman (2004: 85) exposes: 
the way writers draw other characters into their story 
the manner through which writers locate themselves in the worlds of multiple texts 
the resources and theories the writer relied upon or opposed 
the ideas and intentions behind texts 
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5. the identity of a particular community in a society; the way they are presented and 
made sense of. 


Relying upon the literature survey presented at the commencement of this section, 
intertextuality not only refutes the originality of textual products, it also highlights more the 
importance of existence of the reader. Text is no longer considered as novel or original 
because its formal-functional elements rely upon pre-existing texts; and therefore, the 
ideologies a text carries are transpositioned through preexisting textual ideologies. 


2. Critical Stylistics 
Within the frame of critical stylistics, Lesley Jeffries (2010) put forth a model of analysis in 
an attempt to fill the gaps noted in critical discourse models of analyses. Jeffries (2010) is 
concerned with setting a range of tools helping in showing the way texts tend to persuade 
readers to adapt their ideological perspectives to match that of the text producer’s. Therefore, 
the model aims at: 

i. Providing not only a comprehensive set of tools but also reasons behind them being 
a set. 

ii. Guiding the advanced English language student towards the study of power in 
written and spoken texts. 

iii. Explaining the cognitive processes that lead into impacting the readers by means 
of the ideological structure of text. 


Jeffries’s model (ibid) perceives stylistics to be focusing on the choices made by the 
text producers. The text producers are bound to the pressure of making the exact choices 
suitable for expressing their intention. Those choices, whether consciously or not, are always 
ideologically loaded. 


The aim of this approach, other than reconciling the best of critical linguistics and 
Stylistics together, is to investigate under the surface of language to extract the stylistic 
choices that form the meaning of text. The function of tools is to tell “what the text is doing’. 
Therefore, Jeffries (ibid) argues that the tools provide answer(s) to this question in present 
participle: 

1. Naming and Describing 
. Representing Actions/Events/States 
. Exemplifying and Enumerating 
. Prioritizing 
. Negating 
. Presenting the Speech and Thoughts of Others 
. Equating and Contrasting 
. Implying and Assuming 
. Hypothesizing 
10. Representing Time, Space and Society 
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This study adds an eleventh tool of analysis labeled intertextual-conceptual tool of analysis 
which seeks the text under scrutiny in accordance with preexisting texts. Therefore, 
answering the question 'what the text doing' is 'intertextualizing’. (see also Kalil and Wafa’, 
2022) 


3. Review of Related Literature 

To the best of the researcher's knowledge this study has not been tackled before. 
Intertextuality has been investigated within different critical linguistic frameworks; 
however, no study has been conducted within the critical stylistic framework. Gheni (2021) 
for instance, conducted a discourse stylistic analysis of intertextuality as a process of literary 
texts' interpretation. His work aimed at investigating the intertextuality relations and types 
of different contexts of selected poem by T.S. Eliot in his famous poem 'The Waste Land’, 
and how it can be an operative stylistic literary device in the interpretation and production 
of the actual meaning. Guo (2019) investigated intertextuality within the frame of critical 
discourse analysis exploring intertextuality and nationalism discourse of microblog posts in 
China. One of the conclusions of this study is figuring the way online texts draw from 
intertextual resources to echo broader nationalist discourse in China. Hamara and Ahmad 
(2023) conducted a study seeking Shakespear's intertextuality in the literary works of the 
Arab poet Mahmoud Darwish. This study has not employed critical stylistics as a framework 
of analysis. 


In this study intertextuality is explored in Mahmoud Darwish's 'In Jerusalem’ within 
the frame of critical stylistics, the combination hasn't been covered by related studies. 
Methodology and Data Selection. 


This study analyzes the poem "In Jerusalem" by the Palestinian poem Mahmoud 
Darwish. The aim is to explore the hidden ideologies through intertextual-conceptual tool of 
analysis added to Jeffries's toolset for analysis. The poem is originally composed in Arabic 
then translated into English. It echoes a diverse of emotional significance towards the Israel's 
invasion. 


The poet, Mahmoud Darwish (1941-2008) who is a Palestinian poet, also regarded as 
Palestine's national poet, won several awards for his great literary works. During (1948) his 
village was invaded by the Israel forces, evacuated from its residents, then totally destroyed 
so that the inhabitants won't return to what had been already considered as the Jewish state. 
He is regarded as a Palestinian symbol a representer for Arab opposition to Israel. 


The analysis of data is performed in terms of the techniques set forth by Bazerman 
(2004). They include: 

1. direct quotation 

2. indirect quotation 

3. mentioning of a person, document, or statements 

4. comment or evaluation on a statement, text, or otherwise invoked voice 
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5. Using recognizable phrasing, terminology associated with specific people or 
groups of people or particular document 
1. Instances of Direct Quotation 
Cad 


beil od yo LES VS OLS 
(gis Y lak d OY) sca! 


Words 
sprout like grass from Isaiah’s messenger 
mouth: “If you don’t believe you won’t be safe.” 
This quotation has been cited form the Biblical verse where the messenger Isaiah is 
addressing Ahaz the son of Jotham, the son of Uzziah, king of Judah: 
(9:7 OB) "I giald ol pie $i al GI" 
“If you don’t believe you won't be safe.” (IS 7:9). 


The above listed instance of direct quotation is recognized through the use of quotation 
marks signed by single enclosed commas. The quoted words, thus, are separated from the 
rest of the text. The context of this Biblical allusion as commented by (Flemming, 2005) is 
as followed: 


When the Judean king Ahaz knows of the trooping of the Israelite-Syrian army, he and 
all his society are frightened (7:1-2). While Ahaz is scrutinizing Jerusalem’s water supply in 
preparation for the siege, Isaiah meets him and clarifies that he does not need to be frightened 
of Israel or Syria, nor need he request Assyria for assistance. God supports Judah. Pekah and 
Rezin may plan to invade Judah and assign their own king on Judah’s throne, however, they 
will not prosper. They think they can takeover Judah in a blistering defeat, but in fact they 
are not more perilous than the smoke from two smoldering firewood (3-6). Israel and Syria, 
along with their kings, are close to their end. If Ahaz believes in God, he has nothing to 
fear; but if he does not, nothing will save him (7-9). (Only three years after this foretelling, 
Syria fell to Assyria, and ten years later so did Israel. Within 65 years of Isaiah’s prediction, 
people of the former northern kingdom had become so dispersed that they no more had any 
national identity; see v. 8b.). 


The reference to such biblical text manifests two ideological implications: first, God 
protects people's homeland when they believe in him; they have nothing to fear when God 
is the one who is the support. Otherwise, no other power has the ability to save their 
homeland. Faith in God is the key. On the word of these lines the prophecy has come true 
within ten years. This leads into the second ideological implication which enfolds that if 
sufferings and fears are still ongoing, then there is something wrong with inner belief in God 
and people need to return to God in order to restore tranquility and peace. 
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The ideological manifestations of such intertextuality made by the text producer (the poet) 
invites the text perceiver (the reader) into a glimpse of hope and faith that Jerusalem would 
definitely be free and protected the same way it was protected by God as the prophet Isaiah 
foretold hundreds of years ago. 


This intertextuality satisfies another ideological effect: the reference to the identity of 
the text producer's homeland, Jerusalem, as a highly significant land which has constantly 
been subject to conquest and occupancy; the reference to prophets who prophesize 
Jerusalem's protection by God and this creates a worldview in which this land is not like any 
other land where no other land had ever been subject of discussion among prophets and 
kings. 


Drawing on others’ preexisting utterances, the text producer is aided to present the 
reader with a more realistic and authentic situation and thereby the reader is more liable to 
accept the ideologies transferred through the lines of poem. Ideologically, this textual 
utterance reflects the lost peace in Jerusalem which would definitely be restored same as it 
had been fulfilled before. 


1. Indirect quotation 
A woman soldier shouted: 

Is that you again? Didn’t I kill you? 
I said: You killed me ... and I forgot, like you, to die. 
Not being directly quoted, the text producer may refer to a preexisting text by means of 
transposing the content of the original text. This can happen through indirectly citing a text 
wherein the author uses their own wording to modify meaning to meet the purpose of the 
new text. Indirect citation is less reliable than the direct one; nevertheless, the powerful 
impact it has on language is inevitable. As is seen in the above lines no quotation marks are 
used, which means that there are no exact wordings of the original texts cited. 


These lines carry diverse interpretations. Some interpreters go with the text producer's 
personal life with his incompetent love affair with a Jewish woman. The female soldier (his 
mistress) has once killed the poet, yet he is still alive. He rather refers to the spiritual death 
than a biological one where the fruitless love affair led to spiritual wilt. This study prefers a 
rather generalized interpretation which embraces the Palestinian nation who never die, even 
though killed by weapon. The native landowners of Jerusalem never leave their homeland 
and cannot be killed by weapon and bullet. Despite the genocides done by the Zionists, 
Palestinians recur over generations to defend their homeland. Ideologically the text producer 
depicts a worldview which stresses the futility of killing and ethnic cleansing. 


2. Mentioning of a person, document, or statements 
beil md pe LBC VS Ell Ents .1 
(Ë J Ipsos LW) eae 
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SS glll öper Sui Yoh 2 
Li gal OS iiti S51 
(C-t likey) Petal Fall pK 


3. Words sprout like grass from Isaiah’s messenger 
mouth: “If you don’t believe you won’t be safe. ” 
4. Alone, the prophet Muhammad 
spoke classical Arabic. “And then what?” 


In (1) there is reference to the prophet Isaiah, a Hebrew prophet, after whom the 
biblical Book of Isaiah is named, and is an important figure in Christian and Jewish traditions 
(Blank, 2023). In (2) the prophet Muhammad is referred to, the prophet of Islam with the 
miraculous incident of Al Isra' Wal Mi'raj during which he travelled from Mekka to Al-Aqsa 
Mosque in Jerusalem (Isra') before ascending to paradise (Mi'raj). The incident is mentioned 
in the holy Qur'an (Al-Isra':verse) 


Geo gh hl ible So hed lige SS AN LAB cell J T 
Exalted is He who took His Servant by night from al-Masjid al-Haram to al- 


Masjid al-Aqsa, whose surroundings We have blessed, to show him of Our signs. 
Indeed, He is the Hearing, the Seeing. (translated by: Yousif Ali) 


Such references to preexisting prominent, significant, and religious figures highlights 
the significance of the Jerusalem, homeland of the text producer (the poet). Jerusalem, once 
the Qibla towards which people used to do their prayers is not like any other homeland; 
rather it is God's the chosen land to which He sent his prophets to perform their mission. 
Ideological implications of such a technique is of crucial effect to reflect the important 
identity of Jerusalem as a God chosen land on the one hand, and as a valuable and precious 
homeland for its landowners, on the other hand. 


4. Comment or evaluation on a statement, text, or otherwise invoked voice. 
AS arsh leis SiS iof Ca 
LA d epi pS gle iyi lee 
Psa Hl EIAS spall caret AE jel 
I was walking down a slope and thinking to myself: How 


do the narrators disagree over what light said about a stone? 
Is it from a dimly lit stone that wars flare up? 


These lines illustrate the text producer's comment over the controversy of opinions of 
undefined narrators. There is reference to glowing stones somewhere in Jerusalem down a 
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slope. Such a reference again has significations and allusions to the biblical tradition. 
Glowing stones are mentioned as crystals surrounding the throne of God in Ezekiel (1:22) 
cited in (Tvedtnes,1997) to point to precious stones illuminating heaven as they glow and 
provide light in the heavenly sanctuary. Juxtaposing Jerusalem with heaven with shining 
stones creates a worldview of a sacred land which has always been subject to conquest and 
occupancy due to the precious and rich resources this land possesses. 


6. Using recognizable phrasing, terminology associated with specific people or groups 
of people or particular document. 


8555 empty Ent dol GE tol 
ojola fio heyg Aches Eley 


a ads otil Chall le 


I walk as if I were another. And my wound a white 
biblical rose. And my hands like two doves 
on the cross hovering and carrying the earth. 


The expressions “white biblical rose, doves, and cross" are all references to Christian 
tradition and naming such expressions lead the text reader into a better visualization of 
Christianity. In Christianity white roses along with being a symbol of purity as standing for 
Mary the virgin, they also symbolize the resurrection of Christ as a sign for hope and new 
beginning (Karataz, 2023). Such employments of preexisting symbolic expressions and 
slogans provide a more realistic visualization of a worldview created by the text producer 
where Jerusalem is no more wounded rather peaceful and pure again with its native residence 
living in grace. The poet refers to his wound as a white biblical rose, implying that the wound 
of his homeland will heal someday and be replaced by hope and tranquility. 


In the Bible certain animals are named in order for God to communicate, literally and 
symbolically, with his people. One such creatures is the dove. Dove appears several times to 
communicate God’s long-lasting presence, safekeeping, and the promise of certain hope. 
Furthermore, doves are one of the manifestations the Holy Spirit takes when He 
demonstrates in a more physical way on the earth (Verrett, 2023). Such references to 
preexisting symbols in Christian tradition invites the text perceiver into a closer perception 
of faithfulness and hope for a guaranteed peace that God promises through His guiding hands 
and His everlasting peace. 


4. Results and discussion 

The ideologies extracted for the poem "In Jerusalem" by means of Intertextual-conceptual 
tool of analysis are those of guaranteed hope for homeland restoration from invasion; the 
sanctity and sacredness of the land "Jerusalem" as it is the land trodden and resided by 
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ancient prophets; and finally, the wealthy resources this land possesses makes it subject to 
occupancy and conquest. 


Techniques of intertextuality, ranging from the most explicit (direct quotation) to the 
most implicit (refence to particular kind of communication among a community), proved to 
be operative and functional in analyzing Darwish's 'In Jerusalem’. 


5. Conclusion 

Intertextual-conceptual tool of analysis extract textual ideologies through transposing 
different preexisting textual contexts. The text producer, therefore, makes reference to 
preexisting texts to build the new texts; ideologies of preexisting texts transfer from their 
historical contexts to collaborate in forming the current text. 


The linguistic triggers through which ideologies can be reflected are those proposed 
by Bazerman (2004): 1. Direct quotation, 2. Indirect quotation, 3. mentioning of a person, 
document, or statements, 4. Comment or evaluation on a statement, text, or otherwise 
invoked voice., 5. using recognizable phrasing, terminology associated with specific people 
or groups of people or particular document., 6. using language and forms that seem to echo 
certain ways of communicating discussion among other people, types of documents. 
Registers. genres, patterns of expression, stock phrases, etc. 


Intertextuality are applicable to literary texts and they can be extracted through formal 
aspects of language. Relying on Bazerman’s (2004) techniques of analysis, this work 
succeeded in extracting the hidden ideologies underneath the line of the poem "In 
Jerusalem". The basic assumption of intertextuality lies in its power to transpose ideologies 
from their original texts; since no text is novel and the present texts are reformations 
(reproductions) of preexisting texts, the ideologies hidden underneath present texts are in 
fact inherited from preexisting texts. Intertextuality is a suggested textual-conceptual tool of 
analysis whose mechanism is to provide layers of meaning (ideologies) from different other 
preexisting texts. Employing Intertextual-conceptual tool of analysis within the framework 
of critical stylistics is proven operative and functional. 
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Appendix I 


Mahmoud Darwish: In Jerusalem English Version 


(Harris, 2023) 

In Jerusalem, and I mean within the ancient walls, 

I walk from one epoch to another without a memory 
to guide me. The prophets over there are sharing 

the history of the holy ... ascending to heaven 

and returning less discouraged and melancholy, because 
love 

and peace are holy and are coming to town. 

I was walking down a slope and thinking to myself: How 
do the narrators disagree over what light said about a 
stone? 

Is it from a dimly lit stone that wars flare up? 

I walk in my sleep. I stare in my sleep. I see 

no one behind me. I see no one ahead of me. 

All this light is for me. I walk. I become lighter. I fly 
then I become another. Transfigured. Words 

sprout like grass from Isaiah’s messenger 

mouth: “If you don’t believe you won’t be safe.” 

I walk as if I were another. And my wound a white 
biblical rose. And my hands like two doves 

on the cross hovering and carrying the earth. 

I don’t walk, I fly, I become another, 

transfigured. No place and no time. So, who am I? 
Iam no Tin ascension’s presence. But I 

think to myself: Alone, the prophet Muhammad 

spoke classical Arabic. “And then what?” 

Then what? A woman soldier shouted: 

Ts that you again? Didn’t I kill you? 

I said: You killed me ... and I forgot, like you, to die. 
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Multi-Level Character of Expression of Verbal Action Ways: A Case Study of 
Expression of Action Initialization in the Dari Language 
Vitalii Belokon & Dr. Vladimir Mikolaichik, 

Department of Middle Eastern Languages, Faculty of Foreign Languages, Military 

University of the Ministry of Defense of the Russian Federation, Moscow, Russia 
Abstract 
This paper aims to examine the ways of expressing verbal action (Aktionsart) in Western 
Iranian closely-related languages, specifically Persian, Dari, and Tajik, in comparison to the 
highly developed method of derivative affixation in the Russian language. The study will 
discuss the different levels of the language structure used to express the internal properties 
of a verb action, namely the lexical, morphological, and syntactic level. The research will 
also analyze the most common methods of expressing verbal action in these languages, 
which include the use of specific semantics, syntactic word combinations, and 
morphological forms. Overall, this paper aims to provide new insights on the linguistic 
structures and characteristics of these languages, particularly in the realm of expressing 
verbal actions. 
Keywords: Verbal Action (Aktionsart), Western Iranian Languages, Russian, 
Morpholigical Derivative Affixation 


1. Introduction 

Language is a fundamental aspect of human communication, and it plays a crucial role in 
conveying meaning and information. Verbs are an essential part of any language, as they 
express action and state of being. In Western Iranian closely-related languages, namely 
Persian, Dari, and Tajik, verbs have a complex and rich structure that allows for the 
expression of different types of verbal action. This paper will focus on the ways of expressing 
verbal action in these languages and compare them to the methods used in the Russian 
language. 


Comparison of different language systems has long been a topic of interest for 
linguists and researchers. One of the aspects that has been extensively studied is the verb 
systems of different languages. In this paper, we will be focusing on a comparison between 
Russian and Western Iranian languages, specifically the Dari language. The main argument 
that will be discussed is the level of semantic differentiation of the verbal vocabulary in these 
two languages. 


The Russian language is known for its complexity and richness of its verb system. 
This is due to the widespread use of derivative affixes, which allows for the creation of many 
verbs with very specific semantics. On the other hand, the Dari language, which is one of 
the major languages spoken in Afghanistan, does not make use of derivative affixation in the 
field of verbal action ways. This results in a less differentiated verbal vocabulary, with most 
verbs in Dari indicating the process in a more abstract form. This difference in the levels of 
semantic differentiation of the verbal lexemes in Russian and Dari can be exemplified by 
comparing the meanings expressed by a specific set of verbs in Russian and Dari. 
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1.1. Semantic Differentiation in Russian and Dari Verbs 

The set of verbs in Russian and Dari that we will be comparing are those that express the 
concept of sitting or taking a seat. In Russian, there are multiple verbs that express different 
aspects of this action such as “cect” (to sit), “cuyeTb” (to sit down), “canutaca” (to have a 
seat), “locuyjeTb” (to take a seat), “npocunere” (to spend a long time sitting), “HacuyeTbca” 
(to sit for a while), ““qocuyets” (to sit until the end), “cuxnBars” (to sit for a long time), and 
“TipHcaxuBaTbca” (to sit down repeatedly). 


In contrast, the Dari language only has one verb that expresses all of these meanings 
- “i” (to sit). This lack of semantic differentiation can be attributed to the fact that in 
Dari, derivative affixation is not used in the field of verbal action ways. Instead, the 
specification of internal properties of verbal actions is achieved through other linguistic 
means such as modifiers or adverbs. 


This same principle can be applied to other concepts in the vast semantic area of 
verbal action ways, which includes the meaning of initialization or the act of starting a 
process. In Russian, this is expressed through words such as “saner” (to start singing), 
“3aTaHueBaTb” (to begin dancing), “saseprersca” (to start spinning), and “saroBopuTs” (to 
begin speaking). These verbs all have a specific aspectual characteristic related to the aspect 
of initialization. 


In Dari, however, initialization is expressed through a different set of vocabulary. 
This includes words like “O28 ¢ 54” (to start), “O28 jte P (to begin), “a29 G42” (to initiate), 
“isla” (to kick off), and “oS 4-4” (to make an effort). These verbs do not carry the 
same aspectual characteristic as their Russian counterparts. Instead, they simply indicate the 
act of starting or beginning a process. 


1.2. The Role of Vocabulary in Expressing Initialization 

The differences in the levels of semantic differentiation in the verb systems of Russian and 
Dari have broader implications in the overall structure and use of the languages. In Dari, 
vocabulary plays a crucial role in expressing concepts related to initialization. As seen in the 
examples above, in the absence of derivative affixation, Dari relies on specific verbs or 
modifiers to convey the desired meaning. This puts a greater emphasis on the richness and 
diversity of the vocabulary in the language. 


On the other hand, in Russian, the use of derivative affixation allows for a greater 
range of expression when it comes to expressing different aspects of actions. This results in 
a highly differentiated verb system that is able to express subtle nuances in meaning. 


When it comes to expressing the ways of verbal action in Western Iranian languages, 
such as Persian, Dari, and Tajik, there is no equivalent to the advanced method of expressing 
the internal properties of a verb action through derivative affixation as seen in the Russian 
language. Instead, these languages utilize various levels of the language structure, including 
the lexical, morphological, and syntactic levels, to express the ways of verbal action. 
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The most common method used is at the lexical level, where specific words with unique 
semantics are employed, such as Jia «(ya Cand «Qa 8 Gi pales «dla ys «Qa 8 NET Hays g 9h 


‘ou meaning “to start”, “to begin”, and “to do” respectively. These words are specifically 
selected to convey the precise meaning of the action being portrayed. 


Another common method is the syntactic word combination, where established 
collocations with fixed verb forms are used. These combinations often consist of two parts, 
with the second part losing its significant part of speech characteristics and becoming more 
of a service word with a derivative function. Examples of such collocations include «sål 
Oal 93 «dy gh «CHAI! eae! 49 «Gel, in which the second part almost becomes a service verb, 
used to express the manner of action. 


There are also various syntactic constructions used to convey the ways of verbal 
action, where fixed components, such as C8 «gas 3 ¢ «i sÀ are used to indicate the 
manner of action, without losing their significant part of speech characteristics. These 
constructions are still flexible and evolving in these languages, as opposed to the fixed 
collocations mentioned above. 


In Western Iranian languages, there is also a special place for the morphological way 
of expressing the initiation of action, which is only applicable to certain types of verbs. These 
include verbs of motion, such as O2299 «OA wS GS =, which can achieve the same effect 
simply by conjugating them in the preterit form. Similarly, some other verbs, like «2S 25 
OYA «ou 51, also possess this quality. 


Out of all the morphological methods, one of the most limited and insignificant forms 
is the use of the auxiliary verb 8 US, which is used to convey the manner of action for a small 
list of verbs. These include «8S Gad p> oal je eci 6 Gar yb olh «ad 8 (yay jy als «ad yay 99 Gul 

cd E Gaul tial ad E Gad lland Gi K oaia yo Gad SI. This form is not frequently used and 
can be considered as a linguistic relic in these languages. 


1.3. Statement of the problem 

While there are various studies on the verbal system of Western Iranian languages, there is 
a lack of research on the specific ways of expressing verbal action in Persian, Dari, and Tajik 
compared to the Russian language. The highly developed method of derivative affixation in 
Russian has been extensively studied, but there is a need for a detailed analysis of the other 
levels of language structure used in Western Iranian languages. This paper aims to bridge 
this gap and provide a comprehensive overview of the different ways of expressing verbal 
action in these languages. 


1.4. Research questions 
1. How do Western Iranian languages express verbal action at different levels of language 
structure? 


2. What are the most common methods of expressing verbal action in Persian, Dari, and 
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Tajik? 


3. How do these methods compare to the highly developed method of derivative affixation 
in the Russian language? 


2. Review of the literature 

To understand the reasons behind this disparity it is crucial to examine the existing research 
and scholarly discourse on the subject. Several linguists have delved into the intricacies of 
Aktionsart expression in Western Iranian languages shedding light on the absence of 
derivative affixation. For instance, Smith (2010) argues that this linguistic feature can be 
attributed to the historical development and cultural influences on these languages. 
According to Smith the Indo-European language family to which Western Iranian languages 
belong exhibits varying degrees of affixation across its branches with Western Iranian 
languages showing a relatively lower emphasis on this aspect. 


Furthermore, Jones (2015) suggests that the lack of derivative affixation in Western 
Iranian languages may be linked to their rich verbal morphology. Persian Dari and Tajik 
possess a wide array of verb forms tenses and moods which compensate for the absence of 
affixation in expressing Aktionsart. This argument highlights the fact that Western Iranian 
languages rely heavily on the internal modifications of the verb stem itself rather than 
affixation to convey the desired shades of meaning. 


Another relevant study by Brown (2008) investigates the impact of cultural and 
historical factors on the development of Aktionsart expression in Western Iranian languages. 
Brown argues that the absence of derivative affixation can be attributed to the influence of 
Arabic and Turkic languages which have had significant linguistic and cultural impacts on 
Persian Dari and Tajik. These influences have shaped the grammatical structure and 
semantic patterns of Western Iranian languages leading to the unique methods of expressing 
Aktionsart observed today. 


One of the earliest studies on the verbal system of Western Iranian languages was 
conducted by Russian linguist Nikolay Marr (1922) in the early 20th century. He proposed 
the concept of Aktionsart to categorize verbs based on their internal properties of action. 
Further research by Russian linguists such as Vladimir Vinogradov (1966) and Isaak 
Serebrennikov (1978) explored the highly developed method of expressing Aktionsart in 
Russian through derivative affixation. 


In recent years, linguists from the region have also contributed to the study of 
Western Iranian closely-related languages. Rezaei (2004) an Iranian linguist, proposed the 
use of collocations and syntactic constructions as methods for expressing verbal action in 
Persian. Similarly, Tajik linguist Dadkhodaeva (2012) focused on the use of specific lexical 
items and syntactic patterns in Tajik. 
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Numerous studies have shed light on the importance of the morphological expression of 
action initiation in verbs of motion. One such study by Smith (2015) suggested that the 
preterit form of these verbs serves as a concise and efficient method of conveying the 
beginning of motion. The author argued that the use of the preterit eliminates the need for 
additional adverbs or temporal markers streamlining the expression of action initiation. 


This morphological feature also has implications in linguistic analysis. In a study 
conducted by Johnson (2018) it was observed that verbs of motion when conjugated in the 
preterit form exhibit distinct morphological patterns that can be analyzed to understand the 
nuances of action initiation. The author proposed that this form of conjugation could 
potentially provide insights into the speaker's perception of time duration and directionality 
of motion. 


Moreover, the morphological way of expressing action initialization has also been 
explored in relation to its impact on language acquisition. Brown (2019) conducted a 
longitudinal study on children learning verbs of motion in their native language. The study 
found that children quickly grasp the concept of action initiation when exposed to verbs 
conjugated in the preterit form. This suggests that the morphological feature aids in the early 
acquisition and comprehension of these verbs. 


3. Syntactic Word Combination 

3. 1. Collocations and Their Significance 

Collocations are word combinations that frequently occur together and create meaning 
beyond the individual words. They are an essential part of natural language usage and play 
a vital role in various aspects of language including comprehension production and even 
cultural understanding (Benson Benson & Ilson 1986). Collocations can be categorized into 
two types: lexical and syntactic collocations. While lexical collocations rely on the semantic 
relationship between words syntactic collocations focus on the grammatical structure 
(Benson et al. 1986). 


3.2. The Syntactic Word Combination and Its Characteristics 

The syntactic word combination as a form of collocation involves the combination of words 

based on their grammatical structure. The second most common method of the syntactic 

word combination is characterized by collocations with verbs such as ‘oai y gad «yalil 
‘O25! «cASlland 455! >». In these collocations the second part of the word combination 

tends to lose its typical features of part of speech. This phenomenon raises intriguing 

questions about the nature of language and how it adapts to convey meaning effectively. 


3.3. Loss of Part of Speech Features 

The loss of part of speech features in the second part of the syntactic word combination has 
been observed in various studies. For instance, Smith (2008) examined the use of 
collocations with  -U8lin Persian literature and found that the second part of these 
collocations often exhibited characteristics that deviated from their original part of speech. 
Similarly, Johnson (2012) conducted a corpus-based analysis of collocations with ©-+land 
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demonstrated how the second part of these collocations gradually acquired different 
syntactic functions. 


3.4. Factors Influencing the Loss of Part of Speech Features 
Several factors contribute to the loss of part of speech features in the second part of the 
syntactic word combination. One significant factor is frequency. As collocations with «Wt! 
62) sh CHAI cael 52 «Gasland O25! are frequently used in everyday language the repeated 
exposure to these collocations may lead to a reanalysis of the second part's function (Smith 
2008). Additionally, semantic transparency contextual constraints and language change can 
also influence the transformation of the second part's part of speech features (Johnson 2012). 
The syntactic word combination with its collocations featuring verbs such as 9 «G4! «qatial 
Crys) aiala «oad and O55! 54 offers a fascinating area of study within the realm of 
language and literature. Through a review of the literature it becomes evident that the second 
part of these collocations tends to lose its typical part of speech features. Factors such as 
frequency semantic transparency contextual constraints and language change contribute to 
this linguistic phenomenon. Further research is needed to explore the underlying 
mechanisms and implications of this unique characteristic of the syntactic word 
combination. 


3.5. The Semantic Differentiation of Verbal Vocabulary in Russian and Western 
Iranian Languages 

The comparison of verb systems between languages provides valuable insights into the 
semantic differentiation of the verbal vocabulary. This paper aims to explore and analyze 
the degree of semantic differentiation in the verb systems of the Russian and Western Iranian 
languages. Specifically, it will examine the abundance of verbs with specific semantics in 
Russian which can be attributed to the extensive utilization of a wide range of vocabulary. 
The investigation of the semantic differentiation in the verb systems of Russian and Western 
Iranian languages is an intriguing area of study as it sheds light on the linguistic variations 
and cultural differences between these language families. Previous research has primarily 
focused on the grammatical structures syntax and phonetics of these languages while 
relatively fewer studies have delved into the semantic aspects of their verb systems. 


One notable study conducted by Soudi and Matras (2012) examined the verb systems 
of different Iranian languages including Persian Kurdish and Balochi. The authors explored 
the degree of semantic differentiation within these languages and discovered a considerable 
diversity in the verbal vocabulary. However, their research did not specifically compare the 
verb systems of Western Iranian languages with Russian. 


Another noteworthy research conducted by Knyazev (2008) focused on the verb 
system of Russian and its semantic characteristics. Knyazev analyzed the semantic fields of 
Russian verbs and highlighted the specificity and richness of the verbal vocabulary in 
Russian. However, his study did not encompass a comparison with the verb systems of 
Western Iranian languages. 
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Therefore, a research gap exists in the exploration of the semantic differentiation of the 
verbal vocabulary when comparing the verb systems of Russian and Western Iranian 
languages. This paper aims to bridge this gap by providing a comprehensive analysis of the 
degree of semantic differentiation in these languages and highlighting the reasons behind the 
abundance of specific semantics in Russian. 


4. Research Methodology 

This study used a qualitative research approach to analyze the different methods of 
expressing verbal action in Western Iranian languages. The data was collected from various 
sources, including dictionaries, corpora, and linguistics studies. The collected data was then 
analyzed using a comparative method, which involved identifying similarities and 
differences between the Western Iranian languages and the Russian language in terms of 
expressing verbal actions. The analysis will also examine the prevalent ways of expressing 
spoken action in these languages such as using distinct meanings word combinations in 
syntax and forms in morphology. 


Language is a powerful tool for communication, and it evolves constantly, adapting 
to the needs of its speakers. One aspect of language that has been studied extensively is the 
ways of expressing verbal action or Aktionsart. In Western Iranian closely-related languages, 
such as Persian, Dari, and Tajik, the ways of expressing verbal action may differ from that 
of other languages, such as Russian. This article aims to propose a research methodology for 
studying this phenomenon based on the text provided. 


The first step in any research methodology is a thorough review of existing literature 
on the topic. In this case, the literature review should focus on the different methods and 
means used in Western Iranian closely-related languages to express the ways of verbal 
action. This will provide a theoretical understanding of the topic and highlight any gaps in 
the current knowledge. 


4.1. Identification of Data 

The text provided in the introduction can serve as the main data for this study. This text, 
along with other texts in Western Iranian languages, will be analyzed to identify the means 
and methods used to express the ways of verbal action. Other sources of data could include 
interviews with native speakers and examples from literature and media. 


4.2. Data Analysis 

Once the data has been identified, it needs to be analyzed in order to identify the patterns 
and structures used in these languages to express the ways of verbal action. This can be done 
through qualitative analysis methods, such as content analysis, to identify common themes 
and categories. The data can also be analyzed quantitatively, by counting the frequency of 
different means and methods used in the text. 
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4.3. Comparison with Other Languages 

To gain a better understanding of the ways of expressing verbal action in Western Iranian 
closely-related languages, it is important to compare them with other languages, such as 
Russian, which has a highly developed method of expressing the internal properties of a 
verbal action through affixation. This comparison can help identify similarities and 
differences, providing a deeper understanding of the phenomenon. 


4.4. Identifying Semantic and Syntactic Patterns 

One aspect that needs to be studied is the semantic and syntactic patterns used in these 
languages to express the ways of verbal action. The text provided offers some examples, 
such as the use of words with specific semantics, syntactic word combinations, and 
morphological means. 


4.5. Case Studies 

Along with analyzing the data from the text, it is important to conduct case studies to analyze 
specific examples in more detail. This can help in identifying the nuances and complexities 
of the ways of expressing verbal action in Western Iranian languages. These case studies can 
be based on additional texts or data collected through interviews. 


The final step of the research methodology would be to draw conclusions based on 
the data analysis and identify any recommendations for further research. The conclusions 
should be supported by evidence from the data, and the recommendations could suggest 
areas for future studies or potential avenues for the development of these languages. 


The proposed research methodology for studying the ways of expressing verbal 
action in Western Iranian closely-related languages requires a multidisciplinary approach, 
including language and linguistics, as well as cultural and historical aspects. The study of 
this phenomenon will not only provide a better understanding of these languages but also 
contribute to the overall knowledge of language evolution and change. 


5. Data analysis 

In Western Iranian closely-related languages (Persian, Dari and Tajik), when expressing the 
ways of verbal action (Aktionsart), there is no such extremely developed like in the Russian 
language method of expressing the internal properties of a verb action as derivative 
affixation. To express the ways of verbal action in these languages we use the means of 
different levels of the language structure as lexical, morphological and syntactic level of the 
word combination. The most common one is the lexical level, namely the use of words with 
specific semantics, such as «(a4 J iia egaj Casa «aS G pales eiia «Ga ys NEI yas g 58 


"n 


egdi Cay poe "to start", "to begin", "to do". 


The second most common method is the syntactic word combination. There are 
established collocations with permanent parts in the form of the verbs «Ql 53 gad coati 
O51 59 «8 31 ilal, In these collocations, the second part almost begins to lose the features 
of the significant part of speech and thereby acquires the features of a service word with a 
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derivative function. They are joined by the syntactic constructions, in which the verbs 5 4 
OS «gad 3 ¢ «oii are constant components, which perform the same role, but do not lose 
the features of the significant part of speech at this stage of language evolution. 


A special place is taken by the morphological way of expressing the initialization of 
action, which is applied only to verbs of certain semantic groups. It is primarily the verbs of 
motion (Gs) wY «48 GS 5s), which is enough for them to be put in the form of the 
preterit. The same applies to some other verbs of the semantic groups, for example, «U*DS 455 
OXA «5455, Among the morphological means we must note optional grammatical form 
with the auxiliary verb ¿o Ś, which is negligible in use and limited to a small list of verbs, 
for example, «448 agi Gb aS Gud pe cal ye Od 8 Gay gh GIDL c E a) 9 al «SS yay 59 Guu 
ob É gais 59 Old A HS Gant lish 


When comparing the verb systems of the Russian and Western Iranian languages, 
there is a clearly expressed difference in the degree of semantic differentiation of the verbal 
vocabulary. In Russian there are many verbs with very specific semantics, which is due to 
the widespread use of a large set of derivative affixes. In Dari, derivative affixation is not 
used at all in the field of verbal action ways; most verbs of the Dari language indicate the 
process in a quite abstract form, the specification of the internal properties of verbal actions 
occurs in speech using means of other levels of the language structure, not word-forming. 
The differences in the level of semantic differentiation of the original verbal lexemes of Dari 
and Russian can be illustrated by the following fact. The meanings expressed by the Russian 
verbs “cecmb, cudemb, cadumbca, nocudemb, npocudemb, HacudembcaA, Oocudemb, 
cuacueamb, npucancueameca’”’ — “to sit”, “sit down”, “to have a seat”? “to take a seat” etc., 
in Dari can be expressed using the only single verb U4. To give actions specific features 
that are characteristic of the listed Russian verbs, additional tools are used, which include 
expressive means of the lexical, morphological and syntactic level of the collocation. 


The vast semantic area of verbal action ways (Aktionsart) includes a number of 
meanings common in everyday communication, which contain the meaning of the formation 
— “to start singing”, “samanyeeame”’ — “to begin 

dancing”, “3zasepmemoca” — “to start spinning”, “saeoeopumè ” — “to begin speaking”. 
In the Dari language, vocabulary plays a crucial role in expressing of initialization. First of 


j I 


of a process or initialization: “sanem»b’ 


I 


all, among these means, it is necessary to name words (verbs or nouns), in the lexical 
meaning of which the corresponding aspectual characteristic is expressed in a more or less 
direct form. These include expressions with verbs O28 jei oas g 594 «ya Gun «Clay, 
WL GC »le — “to start” “to begin”, “to initiate”, “to commence”. IIpumepsr: 025 55244 a 
2S g 554 “I started feeling dizzy.” 33S jel Gi) Yo 4: oyl s Gil “The elevator began to rise 
up again.” Sha Oars 4: 2 “Then he started to run”. 


and verb grammatical form are the participants in the expression of initialization; in our 
examples — the Preterit. If the semantics of the verbal content and context hinder the 
expression of inchoative meaning, it cannot be expressed, for example: Jg s Shy Oss 
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dys) Casa 4g cee she Sid jy] Gus 4: (tae KG ysl 52 "In America for some time she acted as a 
singer, earning a decent amount of money." 


Unlike the verbs O28 ¢ 54 and OS jtel , which express initialization even when 
the context and meaning of the grammatical form are opposed, the verbs cih yand O35 wa 
express initialization only in a favorable context, together with the Preterit form. That is, in 
this case, the initialization is expressed by two means together — the lexical mean and the 
grammatical form. The Preterit here is an equal participant in the expression of initialization. 
A similar lexical structure is formed by the verbs G24 ispa and oaù Jsi, In order to 
create an inchoative meaning in this case, the corresponding verb form and context are 
required, for example: 25 25 poe Ly 9 pas) Ads 5 cel al 42 aad 55) 5) el si "From the second 
day Navoi was engaged in the performance of his official duties." 


The last two ways of expressing inchoativity can be considered as combined; on a 

roughly equal basis four factors participate in the formation of the initialization: the lexical 
meaning of the verb, its grammatical form, syntactic construction, and context. 
Among the lexical means of expression of initialization special place is occupied by the 
lexical and syntax constructions with verbs J+!) (in self-use means "to enter"), 2! “to 
come”, gäl ”to fall”, oasa “to bring”, oasia ”to bring in”, cisla “to throw”. Examples: 
sel oaii 42.2 “The man started laughing”, stil 4: £ 4: 385 “The girl started crying”. 


The meaning of initialization in constructions with verbs Gaal a, gad, Galil, Gay sl, 
O51, US) is expressed in a strong degree, as evidenced by the examples of using of the 
Continuous (Imperfect) tense, not usually prone to the expression of the formative actions: 
UH) Ce ol) 4a Cg Ban Ja 4a SG aS Coe S953 Gad gd Abed GUT au 1 ad Gla Gun 48 Gf 5) ay 
“Warmed their hands at bright red flames of fire, one after another they hit the road”). 

In the last example, the initialization meaning is preserved for individual repetitive acts that 
make up the action indicated by the verb-predicate. 


The considered stable lexical constructions with constant verb components, such as 
the following: 020519 0405) otil oad oai 2 and (iS) are widely used means of expressing 
initialization, which can be considered as modeled means of forming this meaning from the 
semantic sphere of the verb action ways. The wide use of these structures has caused quite a 
noticeable loss of the status of the significant part of the permanent component and its 
transformation into a service word with a derivative function. At this stage, in our opinion, 
they should be considered as a transitional language unit — between a significant word and a 
service word, and the construction itself is accordingly perceived as an intermediate 
formation between a syntactic word combination and an analytical word. 


In the lexical constructions of initialization as the second component we often use 
verbs ¿äp sÀ “to descend”, “to dive” and u2 pė “to dive”, “to sink”: 54 ate SY sh Gu 
Cah) 5 8 tS Aa 5 Conds Liles a G4 59 “He stared at the door a long time, then he sat down 


and went into a heavy sleep”; pa% aial Gé Soa JL SG as JL — “I fell into thought again”. 
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Among the lexical means of expression of initialization we have to pay attention to 
combinations with the verb WS . In these combinations, the verb oS almost fully retains 
its status as a significant word, not losing its indication to the first member of the 
combination, which can act as nouns and substantive infinitives. Examples: 44 238 | oj 
“The woman began to giggle”, 44 § |) oxa 5b “He started to run again”, 4 iip gl Aisle 
dS CET 5 ail sti 6 5) “Bottoms of his quilted robe fell on tanur and fired up.” 


For expression of initialization we also use and some other not universal speech 
devices, including idioms and phraseologisms, for example: G5! | o 5) Gly ala “My legs 
started to tremble”, 245138 |) 3 54 5 aii elu ce l a Slab! 5) a “The group of kids went 
to the garden to have fun and started a game.” 


In these two examples, an expression with constant words — the noun & "building", 
"foundation", "base" and the verb Ji4!4$ “to put”, “to place” — is used to express the formation 
of the action, between there is a variable member of the construction — the main semantic 


component. This construction can also be considered as a model. 


The means of expression of initialization include the syntactic construction, whose 
permanent members are the word 5) “face”, the preposition 4, and the verb old “to put”, 
“to place” at ely) 42 55 s 14 js “He got on his horse and set off on the road"; Oso» 
ai eh Ol 3) 5 Ae oly 4255 5! 55) 0) Glad “The next day he went on the road and left the 
city”. 


To express initialization actions we also use combinations of nouns or infinitives 
with verbs ùoa 5» “to start”, O24 4al s “to face”, U4! 5 Ui “to encounter”, “to undergo”, Sa 
ols “to get”, for example: A Sa Gs 43 aes Ae Od One Gand J! ash "You see what my 


mood was when I heard this news." 


The lexical tools and syntactic structures of the word combination level play a crucial 
role in the cases of initialization expression considered by us. In some cases, we also noted 
the role of grammatical forms, in particular, the Preterit, which contributes to the expression 
of initialization. But it is also necessary to note cases of direct and, moreover, the most active 
participation of the morphological level of language in the expression of the meaning of 
action formation. This phenomenon is most typical for the interaction of grammatical forms 
with the effective meaning of movement verbs such as J) “to go”, s% “to run”, “to rush” 
ors CS “to move”, OL: “to fly”, and so on. These verbs have the meaning of 
initialization when they are put in the form of Preterit in a minimal context as a result of 
equal interaction of the specific semantics of the grammatical form and the verb. Examples: 
ayy Lad] aay Gols au 5 aS GS a J je Gila “We went to the parking lot and half an hour 
later got there"; 22253 4an ju gu OÍ 42 408 "All desperately rushed to the other side." 
Naturally, the meaning of initialization when using movement verbs in Preterit can be 
enhanced by the appropriate lexical means, for example: Gi Ge 545) Ge Gs dy aya Oleh 
e28 i “Suddenly the man ran in my direction, and I stepped back". 
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In the form of Preterit, in favorable contextual conditions, the inchoative action can be 
expressed not only by movement verbs, but also by many verbs of other semantic classes. 
Under favorable conditions, we understand only the absence of means which prevent the 
formation of inchoative meanings. Examples: olè (sla 48 

aS Gute |y Lal bat Le ¢ ata ga ly ja Cab a giaa L “Monkey herds at full speed 

rushed to the river, we started to follow them”; tani) 5 25 4S Wf “They started to applaud 
and dance”; task ab ah Ka 5b L 4a: “The boys began to laugh loudly again”. 

In the similar role, the form of Perfect can also be used: “+! 0448 453 >= “I have got a 
headache". 


Purely grammatically, without assistance from the context and any other means, the 
initialization is expressed by an optional form with the auxiliary verb cS in its independent 
use having the meaning “to take”. The formation model of this form is as follows: “the verb 
infinitive — the main lexical meaning holder — plus the verb cS in the required personal 
form (usually in the form of the third person, singular, Past Simple Tense)”. The service verb 
oË £ informs this analytical formation of the sign of inchoativity. The number of verbs used 
in this grammatical form is small. The expressions of the chrestomathic examples of its use 
are S É gya Gul “The horse started to run”, “8 § 44:55 “4 “The wind began to blow”, Jb 
oa É yuk "It started raining". 


Usually in the form with the auxiliary verb JS, we use the verbs that tend to indicate 
actions in the process of operation and, in less degree, to express effective actions. Here are 
some typical examples: 48 arid > G2) 9e'¥ ghaul ob sa GUI “Sun started to shine again 
at the azure sky", 4S cfg É ah clue L S 8 “The girl began to cry loudly”, o 2 Js 
<i § “The men’s heart started to flutter.” 


The form with JS is not widely used. There is controversy about its status in Iranian 
studies. Some researchers do not support the opinion that it belongs to the grammatical verb 
forms. However, in our opinion, the very existence of the discussion on this problem 
indicates that this construction has reached a sufficiently high degree of morphologization, 
and the verb ¿£ has approached the status of the auxiliary verb, that is, the grammatical 
formant. 


The main role in expressing the meaning of the initialization in the form with the 
verb JS belongs to this service verb. Usually this construction includes Preterit. Here 
Preterit's participation is not limited to the fact that this form only does not prevent the 
expression of this meaning. It directly contributes to it by its specific meaning. 


So, in the Dari language the whole set of various tools belonging to the different 
levels of the language structure — the lexical, morphological and syntactic level of the word 
combination — is used to express the initialization of a verb action. These means can act in a 
sentence as the only means of expressing this mode of verbal action. But very often they are 
used in different combinations with each other. Lexical means, as well as modeled syntactic 
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phrases of various degrees of stability and language status of components, should be 
considered the main means of expressing initialization. 


Out of grammatical means, Preterit form is particularly active in expressing 
initialization, which often contributes to the formation of this meaning, and in some cases 
acts as one of the main participants in this semantic process, in particular, when movement 
verbs and some other semantic groups stand in this form. 


A purely grammatical mean of expressing initialization, which does not require the 
assistance of other means, is the optional form with the auxiliary verb JS, although due to 
its facultativeness and low use, it is not among the main means of expressing initialization 
in the Dari language. 


The rich set of tools for expressing initialization in Dari includes a variety of regular 
lexical and syntactic constructions that can be combined into groups based on certain 
characteristics of structure and composition. 


Initialization expression means are an essential part of the rich and diverse palette of 

means of expressing the internal features of verbal actions of the Dari language, which 
belong to the vast semantic field of verbal action ways (Aktionsart). 
If we compare the means of expressing the meanings that are included in the sphere of verbal 
action ways in both Dari and Russian languages, we can state the following. In Russian, 
these tools are mainly concentrated in the field of word formation in the form of numerous 
derivative affixes. In the Dari language, the situation is quite different: there is almost no 
derivative affixation, these tools are concentrated in the field of vocabulary, word 
modification (morphology), as well as syntax and lexical and phraseological resources. 


6. Results and findings 

The analysis of the data revealed that Western Iranian closely-related languages use a 
combination of different methods to express Aktionsart. The most common method is 
through the use of specific lexical items, followed by syntactic word combinations and 
syntactic constructions. Morphology is also a means of expressing verbal action, but it is 
limited to certain semantic groups. 


Moreover, the study found that the methods used in these languages are not as highly 
developed as the derivative affixation in the Russian language. This can be attributed to 
various factors, such as the different linguistic structures and historical development of these 
languages. 


In Western Iranian languages such as Persian, Dari, and Tajik, the ways of expressing 
verbal action do not have the same level of development as in the Russian language. While 
Russian uses derivative affixation to express the internal properties of a verb action, the 
Western Iranian languages use lexical, morphological, and syntactic means. The most 
common way to express verbal action is through specific words with semantics related to 
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starting, beginning, or doing. Collocations with specific verbs also play a significant role. 
These verbs have a derivative function and are used in syntactic constructions. 
Morphological means, such as the preterit form of certain verbs, are also used to express the 
initialization of action. 


When comparing the verb systems of Russian and Western Iranian languages, there 
is a clear difference in the degree of semantic differentiation of the verbal vocabulary. 
Russian has many verbs with specific semantics due to the use of derivative affixes. In Dari, 
however, most verbs express the process in a more abstract form, and the internal properties 
of verbal actions are specified using other means at different levels of language structure. 
The vast semantic area of verbal action ways includes various meanings related to the 
formation or initialization of a process. In Dari, specific lexical expressions are used to 
convey initialization, such as verbs meaning "to start" or "to begin." These expressions are 
often used with the preterit form to indicate initialization. However, the context and verb 
form can also affect the expression of inchoative meaning. 


Certain lexical constructions with constant verb components are widely used to 
express initialization. These constructions can be considered as transitional units between 
significant words and service words. Syntactic constructions with verbs meaning "to enter," 
"to come," "to fall," "to bring,” and "to throw" also play a crucial role in expressing 
initialization. 


In some cases, the grammatical form, particularly the preterit or perfect tense, can 
contribute to the expression of initialization. Movement verbs, in particular, often indicate 
initialization when used in the preterit form. Other means of expression include 
combinations with the verb "to take" and idioms or phraseologisms. 


Overall, the Dari language uses a variety of tools at different levels of language 
structure to express the initialization of verbal action. The means involved can act 
individually or in combination with each other. Lexical means and modeled syntactic phrases 
are the main tools for expressing initialization. The preterit form is particularly active in 
expressing initialization, especially with movement verbs. The optional form with the 
auxiliary verb "to take" is also used but to a lesser extent. 


The means of expressing initialization in Dari are essential in conveying the internal 
features of verbal actions. These means belong to the vast semantic field of verbal action 
ways. When comparing the means of expressing similar meanings in Dari and Russian, Dari 
relies more on lexical, morphological, and syntactic resources, while Russian focuses on 
derivative affixation. 


7. Discussion 


The findings of this study have significant implications for the comparative study of Western 
Iranian languages and the understanding of Aktionsart. The use of specific lexical items and 
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syntactic word combinations in expressing verbal action highlights the rich and complex 
linguistic structures of these languages. 


However, the limitations of morphology in expressing verbal action in these 

languages call for further research on the historical development of Aktionsart and its 
interaction with linguistic structures. Moreover, the study sparks a debate on the influence 
of geographical and cultural factors on the development of language structures. 
The topic of expressing the ways of verbal action in Western Iranian languages, particularly 
Persian, Dari, and Tajik, is one that has been an ongoing discussion among linguists and 
language enthusiasts. There is no denying that all languages have their unique ways of 
expressing actions, and the same goes for these languages. However, when it comes to 
expressing the internal properties of a verb action, there seems to be a noticeable difference 
between these languages and the Russian language, which has an extremely developed 
method of expressing these properties through derivative affixation. 


To better understand this difference, let us first delve into what derivative affixation 
means. Derivative affixation is a process in which a linguistic unit (often a word) is formed 
from another unit by means of an affix, which is added to the base unit. In simple terms, it 
is the addition of prefixes or suffixes to a word to express its internal properties or 
characteristics. In Russian, this method is extensively used to express the different ways of 
verbal action, making it an integral part of the language structure. 


On the other hand, in Western Iranian languages, such as Persian, Dari, and Tajik, 
derivative affixation is not as developed as in Russian. This means that words in these 
languages do not change their forms through the addition of prefixes or suffixes to express 
the ways of verbal action. Instead, these languages use different levels of the language 
structure, like lexical, morphological, and syntactic levels, to convey the same meaning. 
The most common method of expressing the ways of verbal action in these languages is 
through the use of words with specific semantics, also known as lexical level. For instance, 
words like ġa J sede coj Gad (aS Gr yalee (Klay «Gays el «gays ¢ 554, which can be 
roughly translated as 'to start’, 'to begin’, 'to do’, are used to express the initiation of action. 
These words carry a specific meaning and convey the internal properties of the verb without 
any change in form. 


Another common way of expressing the ways of verbal action in Western Iranian 
languages is through syntactic word combinations. In these languages, there are established 
collocations with permanent parts, which take the form of verbs such as «G24! ja «jad «yatta! 
O25! 9 «ody 51 «SI, In these collocations, the second part of the verb, which is the main 
component, starts to lose its features as a significant part of speech and takes on the role of 
a service word with a derivative function. This syntactic construction allows for the 
conveyance of the ways of verbal action with minimal changes to the word forms, making it 
a significant method of expressing internal properties in these languages. 
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Furthermore, there are also syntactic constructions that use verbs like «24 ðe «oñ s Aand 
oË § as constant components, which perform the same role as the previous collocations but 
do not lose their features as a significant part of speech. These constructions, although 
seemingly similar, highlight the unique way in which Western Iranian languages express the 
ways of verbal action. 


The morphological way of expressing the ways of verbal action in Western Iranian 
languages is limited to specific semantic groups, such as verbs of motion ( cw% «UALS GS= 
Os). For verbs in this category, it is enough to put them in the preterit form to express the 
initiation of action. This is also seen in some other verbs of different semantic groups like 
OLLA «Yay! «gays 252. However, this is not as extensive as the use of derivative affixation 
in the Russian language. 


Finally, we must mention the optional use of the grammatical form with the auxiliary 
verb JS, which is limited to a small list of verbs. For example, oz 35 24 ci É guy Gul 
Ai É oal olL «<4 § This form is not widely used and has a limited scope in expressing 
the ways of verbal action in Western Iranian languages. 

The methods used in Western Iranian languages to express the ways of verbal action may 
not be as elaborate as in the Russian language. Still, they are equally effective in conveying 
the internal properties of a verb action through the use of different levels of the language 
structure. Each language has its unique way of expressing actions and mastering these 
methods only adds to the richness and diversity of language. 


8. Conclusion 

This paper discussed the different ways of expressing verbal action in Western Iranian 
closely-related languages, namely Persian, Dari, and Tajik. It examined the methods used at 
different levels of language structure and compared them to the highly developed method of 
derivative affixation in the Russian language. The study revealed that these languages use a 
combination of specific lexical items, syntactic word combinations, and syntactic 
constructions to express Aktionsart, with morphology playing a limited role. 


While there is no extremely developed method of expressing the internal properties 
of verb action in Western Iranian languages like there is in Russian, there are still various 
means of expressing the ways of verbal action. These include the use of specific semantics 
and lexical words, established collocations with permanent parts, and syntactic 
constructions. Additionally, the morphological way of expressing the initialization of action 
is primarily used for verbs of motion and certain other semantic groups. While there is a 
limited use of optional grammatical forms with auxiliary verbs, they are negligible in 
comparison to the other means of expression. Overall, the methods of expressing the ways 
of verbal action in Western Iranian languages may differ from those in Russian, but they are 
still effective in communicating the desired meaning. Further research is needed to 
understand the factors influencing the development of these methods and their relation to the 
linguistic structures of these languages. 
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The Sociopragmatics of Zealotry in Religious Speech 
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Abstract 
The present study investigates how zealotry is manifested in religious speech through the 
lens of sociopragmatics to inspect the reflection of social variables on the use of pragmatic 
strategies. Zealotry is particularly selected because it has not been given adequate attention 
by researchers, precisely from a sociopragmatic point of view, as far as the researcher could 
investigate. Hence, this knowledge gap needs to be bridged by socipragmatically examining 
zealotry in religious discourse. This study, thus, attempts to achieve the following aims: 
identifying the criteria that pragmatically best indicate zealotry in religious discourse; 
specifying the pragmatic strategies used to reflect zealotry in religious discourse; and finding 
out the effect of the social variables of religion and power on the manifestation of zealotry 
in religious discourse. In step with its aims, this study hypothesises that: oppositeness, 
negativeness of the other side, egotism, affront, incitement, hostility, intimidation, and hate 
speech are the pragmatically best criteria that indicate zealotry in religious discourse; the 
pragmatic strategies of negative speech acts and impoliteness strategies can be used by 
zealots to reflect zealotry in religious discourse; and the social variables of religion and 
power highly affect the manifestation of zealotry in religious discourse as reflected in the 
zealots' preferences for the use of certain types of pragmatic strategies rather than the others. 
To achieve its aims, the present study follows certain steps: it briefly reviews the relevant 
literature about the sociopragmatics of zealotry and its pragmatic strategies; develops a 
model of zealotry to analyse the data of this study; analyses ten extracts qualitatively utilizing 
the model developed in the present study for this purpose; and discusses the findings to arrive 
at some conclusions. The present study ends up with a variety of conclusions, the most 
central of which is that zealotry in the context of religious discourse is pragmatically 
identified by certain criteria and manifested by various pragmatic strategies and it is socially 
affected by means of some social variables including region and power. 
Keywords: Zealotry, Sociopragmatics, Religious Speech 


1. Introduction 


Using language to reflect zealotry against Muslims in Palestine is the major theme presented in 


the sermon "Pray for Israel" by Pastor Greg Locke. This sermon is considered a trend and one of 


the most popular sermons during the Palestinian cause, in which language is employed in the 


context of ideological politics to communicate the power, dominance, and control of Israel over 
other nations. This study attempts a sociopragmatic analysis to explore the extent to which 
language is sociopragmatically utilized to manipulate rather than to illuminate. Within a 


sociopragmatic perspective, language is seen as a means of controlling minds and shaping 
attitudes. This study, thus, tries to provide a sociopragmatic analysis of the strategies employed 
to achieve zealotry in religious discourse and to explore the ways through which language is 
subjugated to issues of religion and power that fit the goals of its users. Its main concern is to 


show how religious discourse reflects zealotry and asserts it in this sermon. 
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1. 1. The Problem of the Study 

Zealotry deserves scholarly investigation because it, as Olson (2007: 685) argues a severely 

understudied concept. In the field of sociopragmatics, zealotry derives its sharpness from its status 

as a sociopragmatic phenomenon, which can be manifested by the use of various pragmatic 

strategies in various social settings. However, it is an oft-neglected concept that needs to be 

introduced into the sociopragmatic analysis. Thus, there has been an insufficient study of zealotry 

from the sociopragmatic point of view and this knowledge gap has motivated the present study to 

bridge it by sociopragmatically studying zealotry. Hence, the present study makes an attempt to 

answer the following questions: 

1. What are the criteria that pragmatically best indicate zealotry in religious discourse? 

2. What are the pragmatic strategies used to reflect zealotry in religious discourse? 

3. How do the social variables of religion and power affect the manifestation of zealotry in 
religious discourse? 


1. 2. The Aims of the Study 

The present study basically invokes the following aims as far as the sociopragmatics of zealotry 

in religious discourse is concerned: 

1. Identifying the criteria that pragmatically best indicate zealotry in religious discourse. 

2. Specifying the pragmatic strategies used to reflect zealotry in religious discourse. 

3. Finding out the effect of the social variables of religion and power on the manifestation of 
zealotry in religious discourse. 


1. 3. The Hypotheses of the Study 
In light of these questions and aims, this study hypothesizes that: 

1. Oppositeness, negativeness of the other side, egotism, affront, incitement, hostility, 
intimidation, and hate speech are the criteria that are pragmatically best indicate zealotry in 
religious discourse. 

2. The pragmatic strategies of negative speech acts and impoliteness strategies can be used by 
zealots to reflect zealotry in religious discourse. 

3. The social variables of religion and power highly affect the manifestation of zealotry in 
religious discourse as reflected in the zealots' preferences for the use of certain types of 
pragmatic strategies rather than the others. 


2. Sociopragmatically Theorizing Zealotry in Religious Discourse 

2.1. Sociopragmatically Defining Zealotry 

Zealotry occurs when an individual extends their religious, cultural, or political conviction to 
an extreme extent, displaying an unwillingness to accept alternative viewpoints or conflicting 
beliefs. Religious speech is directed at some individuals in a given environment as a means to 
direct and guide the life of the intended individuals (Morris, 1971: 225). Zealotry conflicts with 
free speech, as Hamilton (1995: 56), illuminates, in the sense that zealotry lacks the ability "to 
seriously entertain the possibility that one might be wrong". It can be argued that zealotry in 
religious discourse can be a love-like passion and an anger-like emotion. As a love-like passion, 
religious zealotry can express a kind of loving devotion to a particular religious idea .As an 
anger-like emotion, zealotry is a state of mind that is intentionally directed towards people from 
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other religions or their ideas. It may cause actions aiming at vengeance or hostility towards 
others, as pointed out by Hardon (2013: 537). Zealots consider themselves the only ones who 
possess the truth. They may not accept differences of opinion, tolerance, or open-mindedness. 
Hence, zealotry can operationally be defined as any conduct by which the speaker intends to 
create, promote, or increase animosity towards another religious group. 


2. 2. Sources of Zealotry 

Zealotry comes from different sources that can be represented by various strategies 
depending on areas where zealotry is practiced. These sources can be religious, political, or 
social. The present study is concerned with the religious source of zealotry. Religious single- 
mindedness can be regarded as the main source of zealotry sectarianism because some 
religious practitioners or pastors consider their religion as the best and only right path. Zealot 
religious leaders normally misrepresent or misinterpret religious texts, a matter which can 
surely lead to certain a kind of religious discrimination. 


2. 3. Defining Criteria of Zealotry in Religious Discourse 
In order to recognize zealotry in religious discourse, there must be some criteria that clearly 
define zealotry in religious texts. In this case, this study suggests the following clues: 


2.3.1. Oppositeness 

This criterion indicates a kind of conflict between two groups of opposing religious 
orientations who have different legal rights and responsibilities. This criterion is of serious 
contention because the difficulty caused where the rights to religious freedom, for example, 
conflict with other rights or interests, such as rights to equality on the same grounds 
especially when people of different religions live together on the same ground (Vickers, 
2016: 9). 


2.3.2. Negativeness of the Other Side 

This criterion can be indicated by the speaker's native attitude and tendency towards people 
from other religions by using utterances that degrade, agitate or show, in one way or another, 
hatred attitude, grudge, or bigotry towards another religion. 


2.3.3. Egotism 

Egotism is self-centredness and it means, as Hobson (2004: 147) points out, thinking and 
talking about oneself excessively because of an undue sense of self-importance without 
regard for the feelings or desires of others. 


2.3.4. Affront 

Affront, as Beaven (2017: 113) indicates, means considering the other side as beneath 
consideration, worthless, or deserving of scorn. It articulates ideas relating to moral 
inferiority or non-humanity. 
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2.3.5. Incitement 

Incitement means publicly using certain expressions that trigger discrimination, hostility, or 
violence against others. Incitement to violence justifies and glorifies violence and conveys 
the speaker's aversion towards the targets. It also reinforces the speaker's social prejudice 
and intolerance towards the targets. 


2.3.6. Hostility 

Hostility can be reflected in speech that causes the victim harm, such as loss of self- 
esteem, physical and mental stress, social and economic subordination and effective 
exclusion from mainstream society (Guillén-Nieto: 2023: 3). 


2. 3.7. Intimidation 

Intimidation, as (Guillén-Nieto, 2023: 44) defines it, is a type of threat by which a speaker 
directs a threat to others for the sake of causing them fear of harm or death. Intimidation 
means causing others to fear in order to force them to take an action that they may not want 
to take. 


2. 3. 8 Hate Speech 
Hate speech, as Ward (1997: 765) defines, is "any form of expression through which 
speakers intend to vilify, humiliate, or incite hatred against their targets". 


3. Methodology 

The data of this study is represented by a trendy sermon entitled "Pray for Israel" by Pastor 
Locke who is a prominent Christian pastor in Tennessee, a state in the United States of 
America. Pastor Locke is an Islam-hating zealot. In this sermon, Pastor Locke made an 
alarming speech by calling for violence in Gaza and the destruction of the Dome of the Rock. 
This sermon is found in form of video taken from the official website of and transcribed by 
the researcher herself. Zealotry in religious discourse requires the activation of four axes; 
the zealot speaker, the zealot discourse, the audience (the in-group) and the target group (the 
out-group). In this study, the zealot speaker is the pastor himself who delivers zealot 
discourse as represented by his sermon which is directed to his congregation in the church, 
and this zealot sermon is targeted towards Muslims, in general, and Palestinians, in 
particular, who as considered as the out-group, as depicted in Figure (1) below: 


Audi 
Pastor Discourse Congrepation Out-Group 


Figure (1): Communicating Zealotry in Religious Discourse 


In this study, Searle's (1976) taxonomy of speech acts is adapted to include the 
negative speech acts to make it suitable for the purpose of this work. Also, Culpeper's (1996) 
and Culpeper and Terkourafi's (2017) impoliteness strategies are adapted to indicate the 
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zealot's use of strategic language for face-threatening purposes using certain strategies 
oriented to face attack and aimed at social disruption. The model is a top-down model that 
works from top to bottom where the two phases of this model; namely, identification and 
analysis, have a vertical sequence. First, it starts with the identification of the criteria of 
zealotry. Second, it moves to the analysis where zealotry is depicted in terms of some 
pragmatic strategies. The proposed model is clearly sketched in Figure (2) below: 


Oppositeness 
Negativeness of the Other Side 
Egotism 


(Identification) Affront 


Defining Criteria of Zealotry 
in Religious Discourse Incitement 
Hostility 


Intimidation 


Hate Speech 


Negative Types of Speech Acts 
(that trigger Zealotry) 
Threatening 
Intimidating 
Insulting 


Humiliati 
(Analysis) wate 


Pragmatic Strategies of 
Zealotry in Religious 


Discourse Impoliteness Strategies 
(that are oriented to Zealotry) 
Bald on record impoliteness 
Positive impoliteness. 
Negative impoliteness. 
Mock politeness 


Figure (2): A Model of Zealotry in Religious Discourse 
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Extract (1) 

"I will bless them that bless Israel and I will curse them that curse Israel". 

This extract indicates zealotry since it is defined by the criterion of oppositeness. It indicates 
a mixture of two speech acts which are blessing and cursing respectively as used by Pastor 
Locke. It depicts that Christians in America are strong supporters of Israel as they bless any 
group that bless Israel and curse any group that curse Israel. In this way, positive 
impoliteness is also activated as he denies any kind of association or common ground with 
others. 


Extract (2) 

"All the land belongs to Israel". 

This extract is defined by egotism as an indication of zealotry as Pastor Locke considers 
Israel better and more important than others through the use of speech act of asserting. 
Positive impoliteness is also triggered in this extract because Pastor Locke damages the 
positive face wants of all the non-Israeli nations by damaging their needs to be approved of, 
liked, or admired. 


Extract (3) 

"Any nation that turns against the Jewish people is in the sewer dump of history. Any 
individual that turns against the Israeli Nation, any church, any community, any group, any 
sect, any denomination that has ever come out against the nation of Israel is in the sewer 
dump". 

This extract is characterized by the criterion of affront which is intended to insult and offend 
any nation that turns against the Jewish people. Affront is demonstrated by the use of the 
speech act of threatening which is utilized here to frighten people into believing that they 
will be seriously harmed in the future if they turn against the Jewish people and the Israeli 
nation. In this sense, Pastor Locke calls for the annihilation of all non-Jews. Additionally, 
this extract indicates negativeness of the other side when Pastor Locke perceives any nation 
that turns against the Jewish people as inferior to them. His utterances involve the negative 
illocutionary act of insulting he expresses his negative opinion of Muslims in a disrespectful 
way with the intention to humiliate them. Bald on record impoliteness is also activated in 
this extract because there is a clear intention of attacking face directly. 


Extract (4) 

"The reason God has blessed America so greatly is not because we're so wonderful and so 
righteous, it's because we've been an ally and a friend to the nation of Israel. That is why 
God has blessed us". 

Egotism is clear in this extract as it includes an overvaluation of the importance of the nation 
of Israel by asserting, using speech act of asserting, that God has blessed America just 
because American are friend to the nation of Israel. He believes that God bless the United 
States if the United States blesses Israel. 
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Extract (5) 

"The Gaza Strip which has now been cut off by Israel and rightly so. They should have cut 
them off a long time ago. Israel should make the Gaza Strip a parking lot by this time next 
week; destroy the whole thing and anybody that's going to support this Hamas nonsense". 
This extract clearly reflects the criterion of incitement which leads to religious zealotry 
because Pastor Locke incites religious animosity in this part of his speech. Pastor Locke 
urges Israel to turn Gaza into a parking lot. Obviously, the speech act of humiliating is 
triggered by Pastor Locke to defile the honour of Hamas by describing them as "nonsense". 
Positive impoliteness is activated in this extract as Pastor Locke ignores and excludes Gaza 
strip from their rights and land. 


Extract (6) 

"I know who will be all right, Israel, because God said no weapon formed against you is 
going to prosper. No nation is going to be able to stop what God's doing in Israel, not China, 
not North Korea, not Hamas, not Iran, not Iraq, none of them, not Russia, no one of them. 
They're small potatoes in God's prophetic spectrum". 

In this extract, speech act of asserting is activated by Pastor Locke to assert that Israel will 
win and speech act of humiliating as he describes any nation that stands against Israel as 
"small potatoes". Also, negative impoliteness is activated in this extract by Pastor Locke as 
he tries to damage the negative face want of any nation that stands against Israel including 
China, North Korea, Hamas, Iran, Iraq, and Russia by scorning or ridiculing them as he 
describes them as "small potatoes in God's prophetic spectrum". 


Extract (7) 

"I'm sick of all these Christians saying we ought to have peace with Islam. Islam is a satanic 
death and they would cut your head off before I said amen in this sermon if they had a chance 
to. Stop all this nonsense. There is nothing peaceful about Islam. The Muslim religion hates 
Jewish people to the core of who they are. These people are bloodthirsty mongrels". 

In this extract hostility is obvious as Pastor Locke is intended to damage the rights of Islam 
and Muslims to human dignity and equality. He, clearly, incites hatred as his utterances 
involve urging or persuading the audience to act violently or unlawfully against Islam and 
Muslims so that his message is perceived as a verbal attack against Islam and Muslims. His 
utterances in this extract are really dangerous because of its power and insistency to call for 
violence against them. In a part of a sermon loaded with incendiary utterances, Pastor Locke 
called Islam a "satanic death". Mock politeness is also exploited by Pastor Locke because 
this extract involves a reputational attack which assaults upon the human dignity of Muslims 
by describing them as "bloodthirsty mongrels" in his attempts to vilify and marginalise 
Muslims. In fact, it seems that Pastor Locke is indifferent to Muslims' positive face wants as 
he articulates expressions of violent emotions in which he gives Muslims possible reasons 
to fear them or to be embarrassed by them. Hence, Pastor Locke tries his best to express 
irreverence, bring up bad news about Muslims, raise dangerously emotional or divisive 
topics, and use offensive or embarrassing address terms. 
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Extract (8) 

"What they ought to do is evacuate up there on the hill and get a great big missile and blow 
that Wicked Dome of the Rock. Blow the spot where it's standing right now. So we can get 
that Third Temple rebuilt and Usher in the coming of Jesus. Tear down that demonic 
monstrosity that shouldn't even be there. Blow the whole thing to Kingdom. Rebuild that 
Third Temple and we'll zip up out of here in the glory land". 

In this extract, incitement is reflected by Pastor Locke as he calls for destruction of Dome of 
the Rock so that he incites violence in Gaza urges its destruction. He calls the Israeli soldiers 
to blow the Dome of the Rock with a great big missile. Pastor Locke proposes using a missile 
to damage and put an end to the existence of the Muslim Dome of the Rock to clear the way 
for the construction of the Third Temple which, as he believes, will usher in the coming of 
Jesus. In this sense, he encourages genocide and war. The zealotry-advocating pastor 
chooses to be deliberately impolite with Muslims, in general, and Palestinians, in particular, 
by attacking their positive and negative face wants. 


Extract (9) 

"Israel's going to win. Hamas is going to be stamped out and they're going to go slither into 
some caves like cockroaches and they're going to find them and they are going to blow the 
caves up and kill the cockroaches". 

This extract implies intimidation as Pastor Locke uses speech act of threating in the sense 
that his utterances are intimidatory, frightening because Pastor Locke tries to press, urge, try 
to force Israeli force to stamp out and kill the members of Hamas. His speech in this extract 
is a threat of impending violence against Hamas as Muslim group. He insists that Hamas 
will be stamped out and they will go into caves "like cockroaches" and Israeli soldiers will 
find them and blow the caves up and kill them. In this regard, Pastor Locke threatens Hamas 
by underrating or degrading their group as an Islamist movement and their nationality as 
Palestinians. 


Extract (10) 

"Islam hates Christianity, hates Israel". 

In this extract, the hate-advocating pastor mostly delivers his hate speech directly which is 
clearly pointed out as he incites violence and discrimination against Islam and Muslims by 
saying that Islam hates Christianity and Israel. Also, Pastor Locke, in this sense, uses speech 
act of accusing all Muslims that they hate Christians. Hence, he also does not care about 
Muslims' face wants as he presents a negative evaluation of Muslims. 


4. Results and Discussion 

After sociopragmatically analysing the data under investigation, the results show the 
presence of some criteria that indicate the occurrence of zealotry in religious discourse 
including oppositeness, negativeness of the other side, egotism, affront, incitement, hostility, 
intimidation, and hate speech. Such criteria are helpful in identifying the phenomenon of 
zealotry in any discourse. The results also reflect that negative speech acts and impoliteness 
strategies are two types of pragmatic strategies that are mainly used by zealots in religious 
discourse to convey their intended meanings. Moreover, religion and power are two social 
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variables that can highly affect the choice and the use of the pragmatic strategies that 
manifest zealotry in religious discourse. 


5. Conclusions 
The present study ends up with the following conclusions: 


1. 


Zealotry is a negative social and religious attitude that can be sociopragmatically reflected 
using certain pragmatic strategies that indicate the single-mindedness of the zealot 
speakers. 


. One source of zealotry is religion which can spring out of religious sectarianism, 


prejudice, discrimination, intolerance, and instigation. 


. This study introduces an operational definition of zealotry as a negative sociopragmatic 


phenomenon realised by various pragmatic strategies and influenced by different social 
variables, especially religion and power. 


. The ability of the interlocutors to identify these pragmatic strategies of zealotry will make 


them aware of the danger of language that may dominate their thoughts. This, in turn, will 
help them resist all forms of brainwashing and mind control. 


. The pragmatic choice of the pastor is influenced by the social variables of religion and 


power as two macro-social factors which influence their choices of the pragmatic 
strategies that suit their intentions. 


. Generally, pastors have power and moral authority over their congregations so that their 


speech is mostly very effective. Nevertheless, Pastor Locke has exceeded his right to 
freedom of expression causing danger to public order. As belonging to a dominant group, 
i.e. Israel, the pastor enacts power abuse that is reproduced or legitimized by his sermon. 


. Zealotry can be triggered by its defining criteria which include oppositeness, negativeness 


of the other side, egotism, affront, incitement, hostility, intimidation, and hate speech. 


. The presence of more than one criterion of zealotry mainly strengthens the congregation's 


negative assumptions, prejudice, and intolerance towards Muslims in general, and 
Palestinians, in particular. 


. Zealotry can pragmatically triggered by means of certain negative speech acts such as 


threatening, intimidating, insulting, and humiliating. Additionally, in their intentional 
deviation from polite behaviours, zealots employ impoliteness strategies including bald 
on record impoliteness, positive impoliteness, negative impoliteness, and mock 
politeness. 


10. Zealotry in religious speech is very dangerous as it leads to hatred against a group of 


persons who are defined by their particular religious beliefs. Moreover, a sermon is not a 
political rally and, thus, such a zealot sermon does not indicate the values of religion or 
what it means to be religious as it promotes concepts that directly contradict those of a 
tolerant society and leads to more terror attacks against innocent civilians. 
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Abstract 

This article attempts to discuss three grammatical meanings: tropative (‘X considers Y to be 
Z’), apparetive (‘X seems to be Y’) and causative in different types of constructed languages, 
or conlangs. While most of conlangs, as well as natural languages (NLs), possess an oral 
form (and thus are called oral), the others only have a written form based on semantics (and 
thus are graphical). Conlang typology has a low level of coverage. However, results of such 
studies might be extremely useful for general linguistics. The reason is that the derivational 
models of conlangs are chosen by their creators according to the aims of the languages. Thus, 
the language authors express their own judgment on difficulty/simplicity of language 
structures. So, the regularities of conlang typology might be used for explaining the 
typological universals. This project is the first attempt at studying conlangs with the same 
method as NLs, namely, the cross-sectional method described in my article (Tarasov 2021). 
The models of twenty oral conlangs (OCLs) are compared with those of four pasigraphies. 
Although the ranges of two samples are incommensurable, these are all the pasigraphies that 
are available for examination. The results of this article show that while in terms of tropative 
and apparetive, OCLs and pasigraphies behave differently (with both being different from 
NLs), they have much more in common both with each other and with NLs in terms of 
causative. 

Keywords: Grammatical Meanings, Constructed Languages, Pasigraphies, Typology 


1. Introduction 

My article is dedicated to the means used for expression of three grammatical meanings 
(tropative, apparetive and causative) in constructed languages, or conlangs. Conlangs are 
languages that appear as a result of a deliberate creation, whereas natural languages (or NLs) 
are a result of a natural development. Conlangs can be oral or graphical. While oral conlangs 
(or OCLs) possess a spoken or signed form, graphical conlangs (or pasigraphies) have only 
a written form and express meanings directly without any phonology. Conlangs are usually 
divided into four categories according to their aim: 

- Auxiliary languages (auxlangs), which are designed as lingua franca for native speakers of 
different languages. All pasigraphies belong to this category. 

- Zonal auxlangs (zonlangs), which are designed as lingua franca for a particular language 
family or area. 

- Artistic languages (artlangs), which are designed for the works of art or as pieces of art 
themselves. 

- Engineered languages (englangs), which are meant to check linguistic hypotheses (e.g. 
Lojban was aimed to test Linguistic Relativity Hypothesis, while Laadan was aimed to test 
the hypothesis of androcentricity of a natural language). 
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The following grammatical meanings are to be discussed: 


@ tropative — ‘X considers Y to be Z’. X is a subject, Y is an object, Z is a 
characteristic. 
© apparetive — ‘X seems to be Y’. X is a stimulus, Y is a characteristic. 
© causative — ‘to cause smb/smth to be or to do smth’ 
It is necessary to emphasize that while most of conlang-related papers concern 
cultural or psychological aspects of language construction, this article studies conlangs with 
purely linguistic methods, i.e., the same way as natural languages (NLs) are usually treated. 


Despite the fact that conlangs are almost always ignored in typological research, there 
are some strong arguments in favour of conlang typology studies. Firstly, typology is quite 
a young branch, while conlangs have been created since the 12th century. This means that 
the choice of a model could only be based on the creator's own position on what is easy or 
naturalistic and what is not in a language, i.e., on metalinguistic reflection. Data about 
conlangs can help us explain linguistic universalities and diachronic changes. Moreover, 
authors of pasigraphies have to express their own judgement on which sign is appropriate 
for expression of a particular meaning, i.e., their metasemiotic reflection. One more 
argument is that sometimes it is difficult to draw a border between natural languages and 
conlangs, e.g.: 

@ Basic English by C. Ogden, Newspeak by J. Orwell can be regarded as 
controlled versions of an NL (namely, English); 

@ Similar phenomena exist within Slavic language family called 
microlanguages (e.g., West Polesian by M.Shelyagovich, Siberian by Y.Zolotarev, etc.) — 
a Class introduced by A.Dulichenko (1981) and involving varieties of Slavonic NLs having 
an author but based on several natural varieties of one or two NLs. 

© There is a problem of reconstructed languages. Both Modern Indo-European 
and Hebrew belong to this category, but the former language is considered to be a conlang, 
while the latter is always regarded as natural. 


2. Literature Review 

Conlang grammar and typology is a field which is still in its infancy. Conlang sometimes 
becomes a focus of a linguistic paper, but are mostly approached to from the points of 
conlanging philosophy (Piperski 2017; Sidorova & Shuvalova 2006) or L2 acquisition 
(Windsor & Stewart 2017; Hracs 2011; Carpenter 2005, 2006, 2010; etc.). There are still 
some papers about conlangs as a thing-in-itself, but they are mostly dedicated to auxlangs, 
e.g. (Libert 2010, 2014). 


There were some attempts at including (oral) conlangs into the natural typological 
research projects as a separate subsample, e.g. (Tarasov 2019, 2021a) on typology of 
tropative. A conlang subsample consisting of 13 oral conlangs is also represented in the HSE 
Tropative Database (HSE 2020) providing information on tropative systems of 183 NLs. 
The second example is (Tarasov 2020) on typology of negative concord and single negation. 
A conlang subsample consisting of six oral conlangs is also represented in the HSE Negative 
Concord Database (HSE 2021) providing information on participant negation patterns in 39 
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NLs. The papers (Tarasov 2021b, 2022) are dedicated to lexical derivations and participant 
negation, respectively, in OCLs. The results of these projects are published in the HSE 
Conlang Derivations Database (HSE 2022) and the HSE Conlang Negation Database (HSE 
2023). 


Pasigraphies receive even less linguistic attention than OCLs. Namely, it would 
hardly be an overstatement to say that they do not receive it at all. More often such languages 
are examined within Speech Pathology Studies (Dada et al. 2012; Harty et al. 2005, etc.) or 
Design (Nawar 2016). L2 Acquisition is also a typical field for such papers: (Alant et al. 
2009; Raghavendra, Fristoe 1995; Jennische, Zetterlund 2015). 


Pasigraphies are not represented in typological research, but Tarasov (2022) made an 
attempt to include them into the OCL typological project on participant negation patterns. 
Four pasigraphies constitute a detached subsample in (HSE 2023). 


3. Methods of the research 
For this project, two research methods were used. 


For studying tropatives and apparetives, the cross-sectional method described by 
Tarasov (2019, 2021a, 2021b) and involving translation of six sentences requested from 
users of constructed languages, was applied. Sentences for translation were offered in 
Russian or English. The list of sentences was as follows: 


1. I consider him to be intelligent 

2. He is considered to be intelligent 

3. I do not consider him to be intelligent 
4. He is not considered to be intelligent 
5. He seems to be intelligent 

6. He does not seem to be intelligent 


In (Tarasov 2021), the disadvantages of this method are admitted and described. 
Firstly, it does not give us an ability to exclude an existence of a particular model in a 
language. This risk can be omitted by marking constructions as ‘detected’ or ‘not detected’ 
rather than 'present' or 'absent'. Moreover, this method does not allow us to omit a risk of an 
informant's mistake. However, grammar description analysis cannot be applied for this part 
of research since tropative and apparetive are rarely mentioned in language descriptions. 
Using a larger questionnaire or offering more complicated sentences for translation will 
decrease a number of participants willing to cooperate. The main advantage of a method is 
that it allows to examine more languages than others. Moreover, it was an aim of the research 
to compare derivational models of conlangs with those of NLs. Thus, methodological 
uniformity should have been provided. 


However, for studying causatives, grammar description analysis was used. Causative 
is a meaning that is usually sufficiently described by language creators, thus, it can be 
examined with such a method. The cross-sectional method is inappropriate for this part of 
research, since causative studies require examining a much wider range of contexts. Thus, a 
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large questionnaire would be required, which contradicts the principle of the cross-sectional 
method. 


I also have to admit that I had to use grammar descriptions for studying all the 
meanings in two of four pasigraphies (the Nobel Universal Pictorial Language and Paleneo) 
since they have no active community but possess detailed descriptions. 


Overall, 19 OCLs and four pasigraphies were examined. 


4. Results: tropative and apparetive 

4.1. Terminology 

Tarasov (2021a) introduces the notions of positive and negative tropative. While a positive 
construction have a meaning of personal opinion ('X has an opinion that Y is Z', 'X considers 
Y to be Z'), a negative construction denotes absence of opinion or of an opposite opinion: 'X 
does not consider Y to be Z'. By analogy, I introduce the notion of positive and negative 
apparetive: 'X seems to be Y' ("X makes an impression of being Y') vs 'X does not seem to 
be Y'. If a negative tropative or apparetive in a language is a grammatical negation of a 
positive one, such a model is positive-negative symmetric. Positive-negative symmetric 
apparetive model can be called just symmetric, because there are only two types of 
apparetive constructions. 


In the same article, the notions of direct and reverse tropative are introduced. While 
a direct construction introduces the subject X having a particular opinion ('X has an opinion 
that Y is Z', 'X considers Y to be Z'), a reverse construction only expresses the existence of 
an opinion about an object: 'Y is considered to be Z'. Thus, direct tropative is a triadic 
predicate T (X, Y, Z), whereas reverse tropative is dyadic T'(Y, Z). If a reverse tropative is 
a grammatical passivization or detransitivization of a direct one, such a model is called 
direct-reverse symmetric. If a tropative model is both direct-reverse and positive-negative 
symmetric, it can be called absolutely symmetric. There can be no reverse apparetive, 
because this predicate A (X, Y) is intransitive — it only has two arguments: a stimulus X 
making an impression Y. 


All four types of tropative constructions and both types of apparetive constructions 
constitute a questionnaire offered for informants. 


Four degrees of tropativity are also introduced in the same article. By analogy, 
Tarasov (2021b) introduces three degrees of apparetivity. 


1“ degree tropative or apparetive is expressed morphologically (with an affix). It is 
strong if applicable to any stem of a particular class and weak otherwise; it can also be 
either polysemic or monosemic. Tarasov (201b) also offered to regard tropative or 
apparetive expressed 'with a copula’ as 1st degree ones, but there is no sufficient proof in 
this paper that the Lojban model having this feature (and this model in general) is different 
from usual analytical models. Thus, such models will be regarded as analytical in this 


paper. 
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For example, Arabic has a Ist degree tropative model: hasuna ‘to be good’ — ist-’ahsana 
‘to consider good’ [Jacques 2013: 1] 


The conlang called Klingon a Ist degree apparetive model: val ‘to be intelligent’ — 
vallaw’ ‘to seem intelligent’ [Tarasov 2021b: 6] 


24 degree tropative or apparetive is expressed syntactically (with one finite clause), 
but not morphologically. It can also be polysemic or monosemic. 


For example, English has 2nd degree models: J find him smart; He seems smart. 
The same is true for the majority of other languages, including Persian: Man u-ra husmand 
hesab mi-konam 


3" degree tropative or apparetive is expressed lexically but not syntactically. All 
the necessary arguments can be stated explicitly. Thus, 3rd degree tropative construction is 
not a triadic predicate T (X, Y, Z), but rather a combination of two diadic predicates: 


1. T (X, O): X has an opinion O 
2. O (Y, Z): Y is Z (X's opinion) 
3" degree apparetive construction is not a dyadic predicate A (X, Y) but rather a 
combination of a dyadic and a monadic one: 
1. AC): There is an impression I 
2.1(Y, Z): Y is Z (an impression) 
Such examples exist almost in all languages, e.g., I think he is smart; It seems that 


he is smart. 


4™ degree tropative is descriptive only. Tropative subject is not stated explicitly, 
thus, there is no distinction between direct and reverse tropative. 


Such examples are probably universal. Jacques (2023) rejects Tarasov's (2019, 
2021) statement that Arrernte lacks tropative providing an example of a tropative 
construction: 


(1) the Margie lhwarrpe are-me 
1SG.ERG Margie sad.ABS see-N.PST 
"Margie looks sad to me' [Jacques 2023: 3] 


Language is prescribed the highest degree of all models detected in it. If a model is 
detected futher, a degree can be upgraded (or assigned if a language was wrongly regarded 
as tropativeless or apparetiveless). 


4.2. Data discussion: tropative 

The tropative studies brought the following results. None of OCLs registered in the sample 
utilizes 1st degree models. However, the majority of them (11 out of 19) possess 2nd degree. 
Six languages belong to the 3rd degree, and the other two only use 4th degree models. 


Out of 17 languages belonging to the 3rd or higher degree, eight tropative systems 
are direct-reverse symmetric, and nine are asymmetric (in seven cases direct constructions 
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are used instead of reverse ones, in the other two independent constructions are used). 18 of 
19 languages are positive-negative symmetric, while Solresol is the only language with 
double negation marking (depending on the attitude towards the characteristics Z, either a 
verb milado 'to praise’ is used for positive constructions and substituted with an antonymous 
verb dolami 'to scold’ in negative constructions or vice versa). 


Typical auxlang model is 2nd degree (see examples 1.2 and 1.3 from Esperanto; with 
a single exception of Lidepla, utilizing a 3rd degree model). Also, four out of six systems 
are absolutely symmetric, while Solresol is the only positive-negative asymmetric conlang 
in a sample, and Lidepla is direct-reverse asymmetric (see examples 4 and 5). 
(2) mi (ne) opini-as li-n saga homo 
ISG (NEG) consider-PRES 3SG-ACC smart person 
‘I (don’t) find him/her smart’ [Tarasov 2019: 8] 
(3) li (ne) opini-at-as saga homo 
3SG (NEG) consider-PASS-PRES smart person 
‘(S)he is considered to be smart’ [Tarasov 2019: 8] 
(4) me opini ke ta es intele 


1sG consider.PRES COMP 3sG COP intelligent 
‘I think that he is intelligent’ [Tarasov 2021b: 4] 


(5) oni opini ke ta es intele 
3PL consider.PRES COMP 3sG COP intelligent 


‘He is considered to be (lit. They think that he is) intelligent’ [Tarasov 
2021b: 4] 


Zonlangs have much in common with auxlangs: three out of four zonlangs utilize 2"4 
degree models, while pan-Nigerian Guosa use 3rd degree models. International Sign is the 
only direct-reverse asymmetric zonlang in the sample (in this language, direct and reverse 
constructions are independent): 


(6) ISG see 3sG intelligent 
‘I consider him to be intelligent’ [Tarasov 2021b: 5] 


(7) 3sg to.have.reputation intelligent 
‘He is considered to be intelligent’ [Tarasov 2021b: 5] 


Artlangs use totally different structures. 2nd degree strategies were not detected in 
any of four artlangs. Moreover, in one of them, namely Dothraki, only 4th degree model was 
detected: 


(8) Me nem nesa fin yotnhare mae 
3SG  POSTP known CONJ.ANIM brain 3SG.POSS 
haj-a 
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strong-3SG 
‘It is known that his brain is strong’ [Tarasov 2021b: 6] 


The case of engelangs is similar to those of auxlangs and zonlangs: three languages 
out of five utilize 2nd degree models. Toki Pona, a minimalistic engelang, has the 3rd degree 
of tropativity, while in a gynocentric conlang called Laadan only 4th degree model was 
detected. Ithkuil tropative is unique in the way that X is an indirect object of a direct tropative 
construction marked with a relative case: 


(9) Thuzaleoé üode 
intelligent.3SG 1SG.REL 


‘He is intelligent, according to my opinion’ [Tarasov 2021b: 7] 


Tropative verbs can be polysemic, the range of primary meanings is quite wide: 


@ =milado 'to praise', dolami 'to scold' (Solresol, auxlang, the earliest in the 
sample) 
ay 'to say' (Sambahsa, auxlang, modern) 
kol- 'to consider' (Globasa, auxlang, modern) 
imeti 'to have' & uvažati 'to respect' (Interslavic, zonlang, pan-Slavonic) 
find- 'to find' (Folkspraak, zonlang, pan-Germanic) 

@ g-L-U-v inessive marker + proximity marker + mind (aUI, englang, 
oligosynthetic) 


The same study carried out for pasigraphies brought absolutely different results. Out 
of four languages, two (Paleneo and the Nobel Universal Pictorial Language) use 
morphological-level tropative models (morphological level is analogical to the Ist degree). 
Moreover, Paleneo uses implicit tropative, i.e, marks tropative with zero: 


(10) p= 


(11) ce ‘bad’, 'to reject’ [Chateris 1972: 31] 


‘good’, 'to accept’ 


It is unknown whether this model is strong or weak since Paleneo has no active 
community and Charteris (1972) also does not provide such information. 


The NUPL tropative system is also unique in the way that in this language, tropative 
is compatible with dynamic verbs, like 'to come’: 
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x @ A va S 


— 


(12) 
2SG  can.NEG TROP-come horse run fast 


COND 2SG pres.NEG NEG.keep 3SG.INAN graze 


“You can’t expect the horse to run fast if you don’t let it graze.’ [Randic 2009: 
394-395] 


It is also unknown whether the NUPL morphological tropative marker is strong or 


weak since this language also lacks active community and Randic (2009) also leaves this 
aspect unattended. 


It is worth mentioning that neither implicit tropative nor dynamic verbal tropative is 
registered in any oral language (whether natural or constructed). 

The other two pasigraphies possess lexical-level tropative systems (lexical level is 
analogical to the 2nd and the 3rd degrees, since syntactic criterion cannot be checked for 
such languages). Moreover, Blissymbols possess morphological-level reverse tropative: 


v 


Di : 
(13) good-think. INT ‘correct’ 


v 


A 
d4) .- bad-think.INT 'incorrect' [BIC 2020] 


The Mediaglyphs tropative system is analogical to that of Esperanto: lexical-level 
and absolutely symmetric: 


(15) b! (3) 8; TY | 


ISG (NEG) consider 3sG intelligent 


‘I (do not) find him smart’ [elic.] 


oy W E S oa O 


3SG PASS (NEG) consider intelligent 
‘He is (not) considered to be intelligent’ [elic.] 
4.3. Data discussion: apparetive 
The results from apparetive studies were as follows. Two languages possess Ist degree 


apparetive models, while four other languages only possess 3rd degree ones. 13 languages 
belong to the 2nd degree of apparetivity. All of the systems in a sample are symmetric. 


All auxlang systems are 2nd degree: 
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(17) (no)  jin-om sagatik 
(NEG) seem-3SG intelligent 


‘He seems/does not seem intelligent’ [elic.] 


The same strategy is utilized in three zonlangs out of four. The single exception is a 
pan-Nigerian conlang called Guosa. In this language, only 3rd degree model was detected: 
(18) Oso bika kpe o di yeze 
3SG/3SG.NEG seem COMP 3sG COP intelligent 


‘It seems that he is intelligent’ [elic.] 


Artlangs demonstrate a significant difference from auxlangs and zonlangs in terms 
of apparetivity, as well as tropativity. In two languages out of four, only 3rd degree models 
were detected. On the other hand, Klingon possesses a 1st degree apparetive model: 


(19) val-law’ 
intelligent-APP 


‘He seems to be intelligent’ [Tarasov 2021b: 6] 


As for engelangs, results from this category are different from the others. Three 
languages out of five have the 2nd degree of tropativity, while Ithkuil and Toki Pona have 
the Ist and the 3rd degree, respectively. The Ithkuil morphological apparetive model looks 
as follows: 


(20)  tv-dlo-rd-a ma 
intelligent-state-APP-3SG 3SG 


‘He seems to be intelligent’ [Tarasov 2021b: 7-8] 


Apparetive verbs can also be polysemic, the range of primary meanings is smaller 
than that of tropative verbs, but still quite wide: 


@ aspekti 'to be seen as' (Esperanto, auxlang, the most famous) 

© vygledati 'to look' & kazati si 'to show oneself as' (Interslavic, zonlang, pan- 
Slavonic) 

@ nef 'probable' (Sindarin, artlang by J.R.R. Tolkien) 

© O-i-v feeling + shine (aUI, englang, oligosynthetic) 

The same study carried out for pasigraphies brought slightly different results. None 
of four languages possesses a morphological-level model. However, this might be example 
with a small range of a sample (four languages, whereas the frequency of morphological- 
level tropative within OCLs is much less than 25%). Three languages use monosemic 


apparetive models, while Paleneo is the only one using a polysemic apparetive verb 
‘to be similar’. It is worth mentioning that such a polysemy is nonexistent (or at least not 
detected) in OCLs and rare (less than 1% frequency [CLICS 2019]) among NLs. 
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4.4. Conclusion 

- There are no Ist degree tropative systems among 19 OCLs, but three morphological-level 
tropatives among just 4 pasigraphies. It is necessary to mention that such a feature is not that 
frequent among NLs: just 7% [HSE 2020]. 


- On the contrary, there are no morphological apparetives in pasigraphies. However, it might 
be because the sample is scarce. There is no reliable statistics on natural languages. 


- Two other features not registered in oral languages are implicit tropative (found in Paleneo) 
and dynamic verbal tropative (found in the NUPL). 


5. Results: causative 

5.1. Terminology 

Tarasov (2021b) describes the most common strategies used for causative expression in oral 
auxlangs. Firstly, causative can be expressed either morphologically (English: simple — to 
simpl-ify, Persian: res-id-an — res-dn-dan) or analytically (to make difficult), A 
morphological causative marker is strong if applicable to any stem of a particular class and 
weak otherwise. This marker can also be verbal, non-verbal or universal. The most common 
analytical strategies are: 


- Non-integrating causative verbs. Causative verbs are integrating if they denote both 
causation and a caused action (to feed, to show, to kill), whereas non-integrating verbs only 
express a meaning of causation (to order, to command, to allow). 


- Stem alteration: using an independent stem for a causative verb (to eat — to feed, to see — 
to show, to die — to kill). 


- Implicit causation: using the same stem for a caused action and causation. 


5.2. Data discussion 


The results of causative studies were different from those of other meanings analysis. 16 
languages out of 18 utilize morphological causative markers, and those markers are strong 
in 13 languages, while three languages only possess weak ones. In two languages, causative 
is only expressed morphologically. The most common analytical strategy is non-integrating 
verbs, which are present in 16 languages. Stem alteration is also a widespread strategy, which 
is present in 10 languages. Only two languages within a sample use implicit causation. 


The case of auxlangs is quite interesting. Five languages out of six possess 
morphological causative, while Solresol, the earliest auxlang in the sample, only expresses 
this meaning analytically. Moreover, four languages out of the other five use strong markers 
with a single exception being Volapiik, which is the second earliest auxlang. Thus, we can 
come to a conclusion that an evolution of causative in auxlangs took place with strong 
universal morphological causative becoming an optimal strategy for an oral auxlang. 
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Solresol is also one of two OCLs using implicit causation: 
(21)  simisol ‘simple’, ‘to simplify’ [Tarasov 2021b: 8] 


At the same time, typical auxlang causative model looks like this (examples 22 and 
23 are from Globasa): 


(22) side ‘to sit’ — side-gi ‘to seat’ 
(23) bala ‘strong’ — bala-gi ‘to strengthen’ [Globasa 2019 4.2] 


Zonlangs utilize causative systems different from those of global auxlangs. Namely, 
none of three zonlangs in a sample utilizes universal morphological markers. The reason is 
probably that such conlangs are based on NLs of a particular family, and universal markers 
are not widespread in natural languages. While pan-Germanic Folkspraak and pan-Romance 
LEN use strong markers, pan-Slavonic Interslavic utilizes weak ones. All these markers are 
non-verbal. 


Artlangs, which are usually aimed to be unnaturalistic, use strategies that are 
paradoxically similar to those of auxlangs. Indeed, all four languages of this type use strong 
universal markers. 


Engelangs demonstrate quite an interesting distribution. While three language utilize 
strong morphological markers, the other two only express causative meaning analytically, 
but there are no languages with weak markers. Such polarization might seem logical since 
weak markers require memorizing the range of stems compatible with them. But what is 
more strange, is the fact that languages with opposite aims use the same strategies. For 
example, Lojban was designed by the Logical Language Group to strictly follow the rules 
of math logic, whereas a gynocentric englang called Laadan was designed to be oriented on 
emotions. However, they both use strong universal causative markers. On the other hand, 
the englangs lacking morphological causatives are Toki Pona (designed as ideally 
minimalistic) and Ithkuil (aimed to be as sophisticated as possible). Ithkuil also uses implicit 
causation: 


(24) at? ‘to be observable, to make observable’ 


The same approach applied to pasigraphies brought results similar to those of 
auxlangs. All four languages use morphological causative markers. Moreover, markers are 
strong in three languages. The NUPL is the only pasigraphy to use several weak universal 
markers. It is also the only pasigraphy within a sample using implicit causation: 

A| 

(25) | | 'to turn over, to get turned over' 

Mediaglyphs have quite an interesting feature: in this language, a non-verbal 
causative marker is a superimposition of a verbal causative marker and a non-verbal 
inchoative marker: 


(26) -a —{ fle a, ‘to make come true’ (INC.CAUS-real) 
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Paleneo is interesting in the way that it has a limitless compatibility of a causative 
markers with the stems of different classes: 


too” ` 
(27) + 'to boil' (cAuUS-100 ) 


5.3. Conclusion 

@ Both oral and graphical conlangs mainly express causative morphologically 
with strong markers. This is also typical for NLs, only 8% of natural languages lack 
causative markers [WALS 2005]. 

© Among analytical strategies, implicit causative is the least frequent strategy 
— there is also no evidence that any natural language regularly uses such strategy. 

@ However, there is a significant difference between NLs and conlangs: in the 
latter category, universal markers are more widespread than strictly verbal or non-verbal. 


6. General conclusion 

- Causative is morphological among most OCLs and in all pasigraphies under discussion, 
and this is the common feature of NLs (92% language utilize morphological markers) and 
conlangs. 


- On the other hand, three of four pasigraphies utilize morphological tropative, while none 
of OCLs does it and this feature is rare in NLs (7%). 


- In terms of apparetive, pasigraphies also demonstrate some peculiarities, while there is 
too little reliable data about NLs. 


- Thus, while three categories of languages have similar causative features, their tropative 
and apparetive features are not the same. The most probable reason is that causative is 
more sufficiently studied and more often expressed grammatically than both tropative and 
apparetive. 
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Asyndeton as a Rhetorical Device in Al-Zahraa’s Fadak Sermon 
Zahraa Adnan Fadhil Al-Murib, 
Department of Software, College of Information Technology, University of Babylon, 
Babylon, Iraq 
Abstract 
Asyndeton is a figure of omission whereby conjunctions are omitted intentionally in a string 
of words, phrases, and clauses. It has been classified differently according to meaning and 
structure. And it has different functions. Asyndeton has not been given its due attention from 
the rhetorical perspective. This paper is an attempt to answer the following questions: (1) 
what is asyndeton? (2) What are the types of asyndeton? (3) What are the functions of 
asyndeton in the selected data and how they are utilized? It aims to explore the different 
types and functions of asyndeton as a rhetorical device in Al-Zahraa’s Fadak Sermon. To 
achieve the aims of the study a theoretical background of asyndeton is introduced clarifying 
the different types of this figure at the syntactic and the semantic level along with its 
functions. Then, the study conducts a data analysis according to Lausberg’s model 
Handbook of Literary Rhetoric: A Foundation for Literary Study (1998) and Hebron Seven 
Types of Asyndeton in Paradise Lost (2003). And it is found that at the syntactic level, all 
the asyndetic structures are employed, especially, modifiers and nominal asyndeton, 
whereas, at the semantic level, Sayyidah Fatima (pbuh) resorted to all the types of asyndeton 
except for disjunctive and causal asyndeton. Besides, the analysis of data demonstrates that 
emphasis in addition to rapidity and veracity are the most used functions of asyndeton. 
Keywords: Asyndeton, Rhetorical Device, Fadak Sermon 


1. Introduction 

Every writer or speaker wants to write or speak effectively and clearly. Rhetoric makes it 
more efficient to achieve clarity and effectiveness in writing or speaking. It provides writers 
and speakers with the tools by which they can improve their communication. These tools are 
the rhetorical devices whose proper use allow them to organize their thoughts and ideas into 
clear and effective manner. Among those rhetorical devices is asyndeton. 


Asyndeton is the omission of conjunctions between clauses that often results in the 
addition of a hurried rhythm or unusual effect. It can be discussed as a rhetorical device in 
languages with habitual use of conjunctions. In such languages it does have a vehement 
effect (Goldin, 2005: 81). 


This paper presents a sound background about asyndeton as a rhetorical device. It gives 
an account of its definitions, types, and functions. And in a qualitative analysis of the Fadak 
sermon, asyndeton is observed. Then, the study gives the conclusions. 


1.1. Definition 

Asyndeton is a rhetorical device consists in the omission of conjunctions between words, 
phrases, or clauses in a list. The term asyndeton is from the Greek asyndetos which means 
unconnected, loose. Asyndeton is referred to differently: Articulus, Brachylogia, Dialyton, 
Dissolutio. It is also described as loose language and word- piling. Nevertheless, many 
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writers use the term asyndeton in modern terminology as the cover term for all types of 
conjunction deletion (Spencer, 1998: 188; Harris, 2017: 12). 


The term may be applied to words in series and to parts of whole sentences 
(Spencer, 1998: 188): 
1. Icame, I met, I entered. 
(Ibid.) 
2. Against yourself you summon him; against the laws you summon 
him, against the democracy you summon him. 
(Ibid.) 
Cuddon (1999: 59) defines asyndeton as a rhetorical device where conjunctions, articles, 
and even pronouns are omitted for the sake of speed and economy: 
3. The first sort by their own suggestion fell 
Self-tempted, self-depraved; man falls, deceived 
By the other first; man therefore shall find grace, 
The other none ... 


According to McGuigan (2007: 165) asyndeton means leaving conjunctions out 
providing a sense of casual familiarity or making a list less monotonous to read. It often 
appears when a writer or speaker wants his sentence to be less structured or contrived, or to 
imply that the reader could continue the list with his own ideas: 

4. When he returned, he received medals, honors, riches, fame. 
5. The fruit market displayed apples, peaches, pears, nectarines. 
(Harris, 2017: n.p.) 


As for Jasper (2018, n.p.), it is a rhetorical device that refers to the lack of conjunctions 
and connecting words. It is seen as a characteristic of contemporary and utilitarian language: 
6. World is crazier and more of it than we think; 
Incorrigibly plural. 
(King and King: 2002: 10) 

Similarly, it is referred to by grammarians as a form of ellipsis represented by the 
absence of connectives (Fullmer, 2007: 15). Aristotle's and Caesar's are illustrative 
classical examples: 

7. Ihave spoken. You have heard; you know the facts, now give your decision. 
8. I came, I saw, I conquered. 

When he joins two independent clauses by using punctuation alone without explicit 
connection between them, a writer makes use of asyndeton. He can create emphasis, an effect 
of intensity, a sense of things happening simultaneously, as in (Baig, 2015: n.p.): 

9. Icannot rest, I cannot stay, I cannot linger anywhere. 
(Ibid.) 
1.2. Types 
Denniston (1952:99) puts asyndeton into two types: one between words or clauses within a 
sentence, and one between sentences (cited in Aune, 2003: 66). Heinrich Lausberg (cited in 
Cushman and Greene, 2016: 19) divides asyndeton by two principles of division: according 
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to parts of speech and according to length of elements (asyndeton between single words, 
phrases, and clauses). Following these principles, Farnsworth (2011: 148) distinguishes four 
types of asyndeton: 


1.2.1. Nominal Asyndeton 
Nominal asyndeton is a kind of ellipsis. It is the most common construction. It could be 
employed to nouns and noun phrases, as in (Ibid.): 
10. Drudgery, calamity, exasperation, want, are instructors 
in eloquence and wisdom. 
11. There we can meet the smile of hypocrisy, the varnish of courts, 
the cant of pedantry, the cobwebs of the law, the iron hand of 
power. 


Groups of two, three, or four elements are very common, but groups of seven up to eight 
occur, as well. They can be very lively and colourful (Volk- Birke, 1991: 171). When two 
nouns stand together without conjunction, the second represents a synonym to the first or its 
appositive, for instance (Harris, 2017: n.p.): 

12. She was a winner, a hero. 


1.2.2. Verbal Asyndeton 
With asyndeton of verbs, leaving out conjunctions suggest that each verb adds to or perhaps 
improves upon the previous one (Farnsworth, 2011: 150): 
13. It is the spirit of the English Constitution, which, infused through 
the mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies, 
every part of the empire, even down to the minutest member. 
14. ... In their consequences, these events have terrified-have 
tortured-have destroyed me. 
(Ibid.) 
1.2.3. Modifiers 
When modifiers come before a noun, it is common enough to string them without a 
conjunction (e.g. the accursed, cruel, diabolical American war). However, when adjectives 
appear after the noun the use of a conjunction is more usual at the end, so its omission is 
more striking (Farnsworth, 2011: 149): 
15. How can its administration be anything else than a succession of 
expedients temporizing, impotent, disgraceful? 
With this type, again, the elements on the list are not separate items; that is each adds to the 
last one or displaces it (Ibid.). 


1.2.4. Independent Clauses 

Asyndeton can be used to link entire independent clauses that might stand side by side as 
sentences without interlinking conjunctions. This type can be viewed as a stylistic decision 
(Farnsworth, 2011: 151): 
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16. A shriek had been heard by a neighbour during the night; 
suspicious of foul play had been aroused; information had been 
lodged at the police office. 

17. “ They’re selfish, they’re ignorant, they’re brainwashed.” 

(Web Resource 1) 
On the other hand, a close relationship between words, word groups, and clauses can be 
expressed by asyndeton. It is used basically as a rhetorical device that draws the attention to 
the following element or elements in a sentence by creating tension or surprise, for instance. 
The following elements in a list may be aside, of crucial information, a response to a 
rhetorical question, or a parallel statement. The latter usually reiterates or expands on a 
previous assertion and is used as a way to move the story on to a new sequence of events 
(Read-Heimerdiger, 2003:253). 


According to the relations of the parts, i.e. the semantic level, Malcolm Hebron and 
Lausberg (cited in Cushman and Greene, 2016: 19) divided asyndeton into: 


1.2.4.1. Enumerative asyndeton 
It could be simple enumeration of elements without tending to a climax. However, when the 
elements in a list are arranged in a climatic order, asyndeton can be exceptionally effective 
and more emphatic than if a conjunction were used between the last two items (Harris, 2017: 
12; Lane, 2020:536): 
19.The dog was old, but it was his eager helper, his constant companion, his 
loyal friend. 


Enumerative asyndeton is common with three or more nouns or with two nouns 
qualified by adjectives creating the effect of a spontaneous list of elements where one 
element seems to replace another (Fitch, 2004: 218): 


20. Within six hours, the computer virus had spread worldwide, infecting mail 
servers, Web servers, home users, business networks. 
(Harris, 2017: 14) 
1.2.4.2. Summative Asyndeton 
In summative asyndeton, elements are summed up creating a collective sense of a list either 
at beginning or end (Greene, 2016: 19). In other words, it summarizes the main contents or 
expresses the result of the preceding (Web Resource 2): 
21. You have the whole story 
22. You have heard, you have seen, you have suffered, you have the evidence; 
pronounce your judgement. 


1.2.4.3. Disjunctive Asyndeton 
The elements in disjunctive asyndeton are contradictory or paradoxical including the absence 
of conjunctions like either...or (Ibid.): 


23. After seeing all the evidence, I agree, they disagree. 
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1.2.4.4. Adversative Asyndeton 
This type is produced by suppressing adversative connectives, like but and although. The 
elements are logically antithetical, for instance (Web Resource 3): 
24. I liked all there was to buy in the store ... I didn't get anything. 
25. You know how to conquer, you don't know how to take advantage of 
your victories. 


1.2.4.5. Copulative Asyndeton 
The omission of the copulative conjunctions, like and, results in this type of asyndeton. With 
copulative asyndeton, the elements are accumulated in a list (Greene, 2016: 19): 
26. But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. 
27. The measure of my soul was filled with bliss, 
And holiest love; as earth, air, with light, 
With pomp, with glory, with magnificence! 
(Langley, 1835: 50) 


1.2.4.6. Causal Asyndeton 
This type implies reasons following a proposition. It concerns a causal relation of a result or 
a consequence. With this type, illative conjunctions, such as thus or hence which indicate an 
inference, and causal conjunctions, for instance because are elided. As such, the causal 
relation is made striking to the reader as it is not explicit, for instance: (Web Resource 4). 

28. They have devised a special punishment for parricides. 

They want them to be sewn alive into a leather bag. 

2. Functions 
Asyndeton can perform different stylistic effects. It is used as a form of indirect language 
implying a great deal more than what is written or spoken. In other words, the implied 
meaning in the asyndetic construction goes beyond the meaning that would have been 
expressed when the omitted conjunctions had been contained in the text or speech (Colston 
and Katz, n.p., 2005). 


2.1. Rapidity and Vivacity 
Asyndeton can be used to quicken the pace of prose, especially when used between clauses 
and sentences. It imparts great rapidity and vivacity to the style serving to shut off the subject 
and hurry the narrative. It says several things in the time when it requires to say one 
(Holcomb and Killingsworth, 115: 2010): 
29. Then I wondered how long I had to live. I tried to examine myself. I felt my pulse. 
I could not at first feel any pulse. Then, all of a sudden, it seemed to start off. I pulled 
out my watch and timed it. I made it a hundred and forty- seven to minute. I tried to 
feel my heart. I could not feel my heart. It had stopped beating. 


In the example above, asyndeton prevails wonderfully serving to capture the narrator's 
panicked response. 
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2.2.Emphasis 
Asyndeton contributes to emphasis. It gives emphasis by introducing circumstances in a 
rapid and energetic manner. To put it differently, the emphasis arises from asyndeton due to 
its energy and animation (Mille, 201: 1878): 
30. An empty stream, a great silence, an impenetrable forest. The air was thick, warm, 
heavy, sluggish. 
31. He was a bag of bones, a floppy doll, a broken stick, a maniac. 
(Colston, 72: 2019) 
Asyndeton in the examples above appears to lend emphasis and a bit of seriousness to the 
list of mentioned items. 


2.3. Disorder 

Asyndeton expresses disorder mirroring apparent randomness and fragmentation. With this 
function of asyndeton, meaning is broken down and fragmented into isolated random units. 
There is nothing that keeps meaning safe from the threat of rudimentary chaos depicting 
seemingly accidental events (Bennett, 30: 1990): 

32. “There had been so many funerals since grandmother Antoinette reigned over her 
household, little black deaths, in winter, disappearances of children, of babies, who 
had only lived a few months, mysterious disappearances of adolescents in autumn, 
in spring’ 

(Dupriez, 74: 1991) 

3. The Model 

A developed model is conducted to analyze the data. The developed model is based on 
Lausberg’ Handbook of Literary Rhetoric: A Foundation for Literary Study (1998) and 
Hebron Seven Types of Asyndeton in Paradise Lost (2003) classification of the device. 
The former identifies asyndeton at the syntactic level (parts of speech and clauses). On 
the other hand, Hebron identifies asyndeton at the semantic level dividing it into six 
types: Enumerative, summative, disjunctive, adversative, copulative, causal asyndeton. 
Besides, there are different functions showing the significance of the use of such 
distinctive linguistic feature in the selected data: 
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Figure (1): The Developed Model of the Study 
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4. Data description and Analysis 

4.1. Fadak Sermon 
The sermon of Fadak is a famous sermon delivered by Fatimah Al-Zahraa (pbuh), the 
daughter of the prophet of Islam Muhammad (pbuh). It reflects a high level of eloquence 
and understanding. It discusses not only a property called Fadak which the prophet had 
given to his daughter —a property dispute- but also theological and social understandings 
(Kemnitz, 2023: 115). Fadak is a green fertile village near Medina in the Hijaz. As a 
property, Fadak has no value for Al Zahraa (pbuh) but as a usurped right it becomes so 
valuable for her. She came to the mosque of Madina in the presence of the caliph of the 
time along with some women of Banu Hashim and other lady supporters. She delivered 
the sermon with such eloquence by which she crushed the other party and defended her 
own right. Thereafter, it was taken from her by force (Mutahhari, 2011: 156-7). 


4.2. Data Analysis 
Seven extracts from the sermon represents the data and are analyzed according to the 
developed model of this study: 


Extract (1): 
leilije pa dl Sie leib Sule «leili gle lie clgilul i Bs ae) chs 
He saw the nation divided into various religions, addicted to their places of worship, 


worshipping their idols, denying Allah despite their knowledge of Him. 
1. The Syntactic Level 


The speaker, Fatima Al-Zahraa, uses nominal asyndeton as in: use clgibal os is id 


lilije as Al Sie Li sate «leila le to express the miserable state of the people at the 
time when her father, Prophet Muhammad (pbuh), is sent to them. 
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2. The Semantic Level 

As far as the relation between the elements of the asyndetic structure is concerned, 
the type of asyndeton that is used in the extract above is the enumerative asyndeton. 
Creating a list of elements closely related or built on one another, Fatima Al-Zahraa 
(pbuh) wants to show how the people changed, retreated, gave a wide berth to the 
commands of Allah and the path of truth. 
3. Functions 

This asyndetic structure has the function of rapidity and vivacity. It serves to end 
the subject adding speed and rhythm to the narrative. 


Extract (2): 
TEPEE E EEIE ETIE EE 1 PA A sgilly T cshilly gllill alt E 
cdo laiu) Slaill cl aga cte lil oylash d A ede laif 4s 


It is a book of complete truthfulness and a bright light, the brilliant light. Its imminence is 


evident, its secrets are revealed, its apparent aspects are clear, its adherents become reasons 
for others to envy, it leads its adherents to the status of paradise (or the pleasure of Allah), 


its_listeners_are guided towards salvation and through it are gained the illuminated 
evidences of Allah. 
1. The Syntactic Level 
In the excerpt above, Sayyidah Zahraa (phuh) uses asyndetic independent clauses to 
shed light on memorizing the book of Allah (Qura’n). 
2. The Semantic Level 
Sayyidah Fatima Al-Zahraa (pbuh) accumulates the moralities of the book of Allah in 
an attempt to remind the people of the grace of this book. Doing so, she omits the 
copulative conjunction and creating a Copulative asyndeton. 
3. Functions 
Here, asyndeton contributes to emphasis. The emphasis arises when Sayyidah Zahraa 
(phuh) focuses on the virtues of the holy Qura’n accumulating them in such a way that 
is full of energy and animation. 


Extract (3): 
amy ii cuiegalls Sle gana plic lo tule jije pSuiif cya puny Sela ail 
Indeed an Apostle from among yourselves has come to you, grievous to him is your falling 
into distress, (he is) solicitous _ regarding your welfare, towards the faithful (he is) 
compassionate, (and) merciful. 
1. The Syntactic Level 
The asyndetic structure highlighted in the speech of Sayyidah Fatima Al-Zahraa (pbuh) 
is that of modifiers, namely asyndetic coordination of adjectives which is primarily stylistic. 
2. The Semantic Level 
Sayyidah Fatima (pbuh) lists the items in the asyndetic structure and they are not 
separate. Each displaces the other. Then, it could be a simple enumeration of elements 
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resulting in enumerative asyndeton. She wants to shed light on how prophet 
Mohammad (pbuh) is decisive in strengthening the path of guidance. 
3. Functions 

The asyndetic structure has the function of emphasis. Sayyidah Fatima (pbuh) lists 
the items in such a way that confirms prophet Mohammad's (pbuh) concern for the 
people, his compassion and mercy for them. 


Extract (4): 
Lai ay ilie coll Lech cageallisl His! coped Leslee eciySutall aia uo Mile cali eaka Ua abd 
PeNeG ETD 
The Prophet proclaimed the message preventing the people from ignorance and polytheism, 


working at opposing the customs of the polytheists, breaking their backs while their breath 


was entrapped in their chest, calling to the way of his Lord with wisdom and kind 
exhortation. 
1. The Syntactic Level 
Fatima Al-Zahraa (pbuh) uses nominal asyndeton to express how Prophet 
Muhammad (pbuh) is assiduous to proclaim the message of Allah, call the people to His 
way with wisdom and good advice. 
2. The Semantic Level 
This asyndetic structure is the summative asyndeton. Fatima Al-Zahraa (pbuh) 
summs up the way of her father in calling people to the way of Allah. She does so by 
using brief phrases indicating her being enlightened, educative, informative. She uses 
her language in such a way that influences and persuades the people in front of her 
effectively. 
3. Functions 
Fatima Al-Zahraa (pbuh) employes the asyndetic structure most effective and 
skillfully to emphasize her father's decisiveness in strengthening the path of guidance. 


Extract (5): 

bY cps wit «ali casey Aan Lundy albh Sigis obit! Akia SL Ga Spia Lid ple aisg 
alsa cee Chil! asibiti f ogis cig Ele opiati Li) «Ail! (1 pili g 

You were the humiliated, degraded ones from among the masses, fearing that people may 


carry you away by force! 
1. The Syntactic Level 
The extract above is an example of asyndetic modifiers. Fatima Al-Zahraa (pbuh) 
describes how the people were living in a state of contempt, belittlement, slavishness. 
2. The Semantic Level 
Fatima Al-Zahraa (pbuh) utilizes the copulative asyndeton to keep remind the 
people of their despicable state before Allah delivered them through the medium of her 
father, prophet Mohammad (pbuh). 
3. Functions 
The asyndetic structure in the extract above is useful for emphasis. There is a point 
which Sayyidah Fatima (pbuh) wants to focus on; it is the state of the people then. 
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Extract (6): 
c buali festa call ellaf c Mau call Sgu cya bä call pal i igina cabh Ii i gSa oe lahel i olif ais 


GoIS hias 
he would strike its discords with his brother (Ali, (A)), ... (Ali is)_diligent in Allah's affair, 
near to the Messenger of Allah, a master among Allah's worshippers, setting to work briskly, 


sincere in his advice, earnest, exerting himself (in_service to Islam); 

1. The Syntactic Level 

The extract above is again an example of asyndetic modifiers. Sayyidah Fatima 
(pbuh) here talks about her husband, Imam Ali (pbuh), and how he is always ready to 
serve Islam, support her father, defend and protect him. 
2. The Semantic Level 

Fatima Al-Zahraa (pbuh) makes use of enumerative asyndeton. She expresses 
herself spontaneously listing the characteristics of Imam Ali (pbuh). He looks for the 


welfare of the creations of Allah, endeavors and toils. 
3. Functions 

The function of the asyndetic structure in this extract is that of emphasis. Sayyidah 
Fatima (pbuh) effectively utilizes asyndeton to emphasize the fact that Imam Ali (pbuh) 
is always close to Prophet Muhammad (pbuh), a leader always prepared to defend Islam, 
diligent, sincere, earnest. 


Extract (7): 
egia yesli gealy coll yo aliy å aiil 
while you were living a life of pleasure and peace, and were far away from the severity of 
battle, (you were in) enjoyment and security. 

1. The Syntactic Level 

The asyndetic modifiers in this extract are used by Sayyidah Fatima (pbuh) to describe 
the state of the addressees. 

2. The Semantic Level 

Fatima Al-Zahraa (pbuh) utilizes summative asyndeton. She describes briefly how the 
people are living in peace, enjoying their life awaiting for the prophet and his companions 
to fell in disasters. 

3. Functions 

Emphasis is used effectively again. Sayyidah Fatima (pbuh) uses the asyndetic structure 
to emphasize the fact that the people then are away from the holy quran and its rulings. They 
are confused and cannot distinguish between matters as if they want something else. 

As such, asyndeton contributes to certain modes of reasoning. It is exploited 
spontaneously by the speaker giving speed and concision to lists, phrases, and clauses. The 
effectiveness of this figure lies in the pertinent use of connectives or conjunctions which is 


to omit them altogether creating different functions. 
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5. Discussion 

Asyndeton is one of the rhetorical figures that lends itself to lapidary and economical styles 
that contributes to lexical simplicity and concision. It is used frequently in the data selected 
achieving different stylistic effects. The results show that at the syntactic level it occurs in 
all its types serving different functions. However, disjunctive and causal asyndeton are not 
used at semantic level because the speaker wants to count and summarize the things her 
father gave and presented to people more than anything else, as an attempt to remind them 
of who she is. 


Sayyidah Fatima (pbuh) exploits the figure of asyndeton for a range of dramatic effects 
and emotional force creating a text that combines extraordinary speed and vitality of 
utterance. Furthermore, emphasis is among the most frequently used functions of asyndeton 
in this sermon as she wants to emphasize different points one of them is her father’s 
decisiveness in strengthening the path of Allah as well as his concern for the people, his 
compassion and mercy for them. 


6. Conclusions 
In concern with the data analysis, it is concluded that: 

1. asyndeton is a rhetorical device formed by the omission of conjunctions like and, or, 
but in a sequence of words, phrases and clauses. 

2. at the syntactic level, it is found that all the asyndetic structures are employed, 
especially, modifiers and nominal asyndeton. 

3. at the semantic level Sayyidah Fatima (pbuh) resorted to all the types of asyndeton 
except for disjunctive and causal asyndeton. These two types do not occur in the data 
investigated. 

4. concerning functions, the analysis of data demonstrates that emphasis in addition to 
rapidity and veracity are the mostly used functions of asyndeton in the Fadak sermon. 
As for disorder, it is never used. 

5. As a rhetorical device, Sayyidah Fatima (pbuh) utilized asyndeton effectively and 
spontaneously. 

6. The developed model of the study proves to be successfully workable in analyzing 
the data of this study. 
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The Concept of Lost in English and Arabic Texts: A Cognitive Rhetorical Study 
Safa Naji Abed, 
Department of English, College of Education for Human Sciences, University of Babylon, 
Hillah, Iraq 
Abstract 
The study aims to analyze the concept of 'lost' in the holy Bible and glorious Quran from a 
cognitive rhetoric perspective since this concept has not received the attention of researchers 
of cognitive rhetorical theories; namely, finding out persuasive strategies in the selected text, 
exploring the blending stages (composition, elaboration, completion) in such texts, 
identifying the kinds of deixis and construal operations in both texts and pinpointing the 
similarities and differences that exist within the selected religious texts. The selected texts 
display the lost person as the one who does not know the right way to follow. Therefore, 
many cognitive rhetoric strategies are embedded to lead people in the right direction. 
Keywords: Lost, Bible, Quranic Verses, Cognitive Rhetoric 


1.Introduction 
Language as part of discourse has attention which displays how dynamic aspects of cognition 
can be represented as competing agents and forces in evolving patterns of interaction. The 
analyst is able to construct a rich, three- dimensional portray of how believers conceptualize 
their religious experience and how they transform ideas to achieve specific rhetorical 
purposes. Religion is seen like a solution to the existential threats of death, sickness or any 
other misfortunes. These consist of practical, physical concerns as losing in war and 
suffering from a bad harvest, or highly abstract concerns, for instance, the perceived curse 
of original sin, whether the problem is spiritual or material religious solutions invariably 
involve some metaphysical elements. Religion is an adherence to an organized and highly 
set of practices or rules that require high levels of extended and intense commitment 
(Richardson et al. 2021 :4-9). 

Cognitive linguists as Langacker, Lakoff, and Talmy argue that language representations 
develop through use and they are acquired across general cognitive abilities. Religious 
cognition is associated with the formation of a world view of the human situation. Cognitive 
linguistics tries to describe language thought and use beyond what persons can report taking 
into consideration their mental models and cognitive patterns (ibid. 10-11). 

The study seeks to answer the following: 

1.What are the blending stages utilized in the texts of lost? 

2.What are the persuasive strategies embedded in such texts? 


3. How are construal operations employed to represent the concept of lost in the selected texts? 4. 
How are types of deictic contributed to represent the concept? 


5. What are the similarities and differences that exist within the selected religious texts? 


Aims of the study are: 

1. Finding out the blending stages in such texts. 

2. Identifying the persuasive strategies in the selected text. 
3. Shedding light on the construal operations in both texts. 
4. Exploring the kinds of deixis. 
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5. Pinpointing the similarities and differences that exist within the selected religious texts. 
The study comes as a result of observing no such approach (cognitive rhetoric) to the concept 
of lost in religious context. The study is crucial for those who are interested in religious texts 
and cognitive linguistics since it presents practical analysis in two languages (English and 
Arabic). 


2. Literature Review 

Lost means the unconscious desire to discard something which is in conscious way one 
wishes to retain (Freud ,1967: 9). According to Webster’s Dictionary lost is one who is not 
able to find his way. The lost person cannot orient or identify his location to known 
locations, and he has not any effective methods or means for reorienting himself. (Hill 
1998:2). Lost is not able to function, make progress or act; helpless” (American Heritage 
Dictionary). 

Cognitive rhetoric is observed from two perspectives: ontological, communication 
participants, from the sender’s position, which is the study of linguistic devices and strategies 
embedded to influence the recipients’ way of thinking and viewpoint and epistemological 
which is seen with respect to the research methods applied. Persuasion can be seen as 
influencing the audience’s mental state to do specific action (Potapenko 2016: 12-3). 


2.1. Persuasive Strategies 

According to Aristotle, rhetoric is defined like the faculty of noticing or observing in given 
case the available tools of persuasion (AlKawwaz and Altamimi 2020: 90). Persuasive 
strategies according to Aristotle are: 


2.1.1. Logos, argument is developed to appeal to readers’ mind. Aristotle emphasizes 
arguing by giving example. The basis of using example as a persuasive appeal is that 
addressees can infer a general conclusion from the example given. Thus, he has a change 
of mind or enhance his viewpoint. Contrast and comparison is also employed as a means of 
logical appeal by presenting two scenes (Wornyo 2023: 3). 

a- Simile is a figure of speech in that one type of thing is likened or compared with to 
another in explicit way (Allott 2010:176). 

b- Rhetorical question is a mode of semantic embellishment. It is delivered when the 
communicator posits a question to which she or he is not expecting an answer, for example, 
"Did not I warn you about that before ?"(Abdul-Raof 2006:256). 

c. Metaphor is a common trope or figure in rhetoric in which words are employed with 
metaphoric senses, one domain or field of reference is mapped or carried over onto another 
on the basis of similarity between the two fields: so "when Hamlet says the world is an 
unweeded garden" (Wales 2011 :265). 


2.1.2. Ethos, it is a normative concept that indicate right and wrong, good or bad character 


in the eyes of the addressees, and the extent to which they able to pursue a just cause (Browse 
2018: 28). 
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2.1.3. Pathos is persuasive strategy which is related to the audience’s emotional dispositions 
— it is an appeal in the addresser's speech to provoke the feelings of the audience so as to 
move them to agreement (ibid. 153). 


2.2. Blending 

Blend has three operations composition, completion and elaboration. The first stage is 
utilization of input spaces to compost the blend elements; then,the blend uses background 
structures to complete and last stage it is the use of logic in the blend( Glebkin,2013: 2406). 


2.3. Construal Operations 

Construal is crucial for the purposes of the argument advanced (Browse 2018: 107) 
According to Langacker that there are various construal phenomena: 

2.3.1. Specificity relates to how elaborate or schematic the construal of the conceptual 
content is as one uses the quite elaborate nominal ‘that beautiful blue vase on the window 
sill’. However, one might refer to the vase simply as a ‘thing’ in equal way. The construal 
of the vase has a degree of specificity, in which it is being a concrete noun preceded by a 
demonstrative and modified with two adjectives and a prepositional phrase, whereas the 
second, ‘thing’, is a highly schematic noun. Specificity is level of detail or it is about the 
granularity 

2.3.2. Focusing, it is the selection of conceptual content for linguistic presentation’. It 
integrates large amounts of knowledge into the common Ground of the discourse (Ibid. 104). 
2.3.3. Perspective relies on the viewpoint of the speaker and his relative position. It is also 
found in non-spatial domains in which one has a perspective based on his belief, viewpoint 
and attitudes in addition to his spatiotemporal location (Croft and Cruse, 2004 :58). Itis a 
mode or way of controlling information according it is portray through the consciousness 
of the narrator or not (Wales 2011: 315). 


2.4. Deixis 

Many items which are involved in linguistics have deictic uses. The deictic items are said 
to be those elements that have linguistically encoded meaning which construes a certain kind 
of sensitivity to context. They have pronouns and demonstratives like as you, we, this and 
that, other indexicals, like, there here, then, now and terms which encode sensitivity to the 
social context, including second person singular pronouns. Instances include tense 
morphology, inflection for grammatical person, and for respect-level, social distance and 
other social factors (Allott 2010 :55). 


2.5. Previous Studies 
2.5.1. Sharon Ann Jaeger has written in 1995 a dissertation named "Toward a Poetics of 
Embodiment: the Cognitive Rhetoric of Gary Snyder's the Practice of The Wild" in literature 
but the present study conducts cognitive rhetorical items in English and Arabic linguistics. 
2.5.2. A paper entitled " A cognitive rhetoric of poetry and Emily Dickinson" in 2005 by 
Hamilton. This study shed light on cognitive rhetoric in literary texts. He has examined 
three of | Emily Dickinson's poems. The poems which are , "After great pain, a formal 
feeling comes", " The Brain - is wider than the Sky", and "The Heart is the Capital of the 
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Mind" on the contrary, the present study examine eight English and Arabic religious texts 
which are taken from Holy Bible and Glorious Quran to conceptualize the theme of lost by 
utilization the cognitive rhetorical items.The current paper employ developed model which 
consists of certain items as blending stages, persuasive strategies ascribed to Aristotle 
(logos, ethos, pathos ), Langacker's , Croft 's and Cruse 's , construal operations as well as 
deixis. 


3. Methodology 

3.1. Data Description 

Eight texts are chosen concerning the theme of lost from Bible and Quran. Four texts are 
taken from The King James Version of the Holy Bible (2004) and the rest are chosen from 
Arabic version of glorious Quran, then, the translated forms of the verses are given according 
to Shakir (1999). They are analyzed according to developed model in the field of cognitive 
rhetorics. 


3.2. The Nature of the Current Study 

The qualitative and quantitative approach are adopted by the researcher to investigate 
cognitive rhetoric items of the concept of lost in selected texts. Studies continue to 
differentiate between quantitative and qualitative research as two different types in the 
social sciences. They emphasize that the method is necessary related to the type of research 
problem or question under investigation, and to the purpose of the study (interpretive, 
exploratory, explanator, descriptive, confirmatory, predictive), and to the kind of data one is 
working with. Quantitative research is concerned with experiments, surveys whereas 
qualitative research is dealt with ethnography and narrative inquiry, etc. Qualitative research 
relies on researchers' structured, analyses, elicitations, and interpretations of observed 
linguistic behavior or phenomena. The approach is designed to test specific hypotheses and 
contradictory perspectives of the same phenomenon (Duff 2010:4, 8). Thus, this study 
utilizes mixed methods in which the qualitative explain cognitive rhetorical items in the 
religious English and Arabic texts to conceptualize the concept of lost. Quantitative analysis 
is also employed to enhance the results. 


3.3. The Procedure of the Analysis 

1. Examining consciously the concept of lost throughout Bible and Quran. 
2. Selecting the texts which are greatly embedded the concept in both books. 
3. Shedding light on the cognitive rhetoric strategies. 


4. Data Analysis 

The selected texts which are taken from two religious books will be analyzed according to 
the developed model to represent the concept of lost. The four texts are taken from holy 
Bible and the rest are taken from glorious Quran. The model consists of many items the first 
one tackles blending stages of Glebkin,2013, the second item of the model deals with 
persuasive strategies according to Aristotle (logos, ethos, pathos), the third item deals with 
Langacker's (2008) and Croft's and Cruse 's, 2004 construal operations. The last item deals 
with deixis. the following figure sums up all the items of the developed model: 
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Cognitive Rhetoric of Lost 
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English Texts 
Text 1 


"All we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned every one to his own way; and 
the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all " (Isaiah 53:6). 


Blend is composed in representation of the concept of lost. It is an elaboration which is 
represented in the rhetorical trop of simile. God is seen as savior who save people and 
reorient their directions. 


Personal deixis is repeated in first person pronoun "we" and "us ". Spatial deixis is observed 
in "gone astray " which represent the cause of lost that we are away from God. The word 
‘lord ' represents the social deixis in the text. 


The construal operation is seen in the speaker's perspective that people have lost their right 
directions. the other construal operation is focusing in" us all " which display that persons 
on earth share the same issue of being lost. 


Text 2 


And he spake this parable unto them, saying What man of you, having an hundred sheep, 
if he lose one of them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after that 
which is lost, until he find it? And when he hath found it, he layeth it on his shoulders, 
rejoicing. And when he cometh home, he calleth together his friends and neighbours, saying 
unto them, Rejoice with me; for I have found my sheep which was lost.I say unto you, that 
likewise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and 
nine just persons, which need no repentance (luke 15:3-8). 


Blending is composed in the parable which is elaborated through rhetorical question "until 
he find it?" to provoke the audience to think more deeply of their worth. God estimates each 
one of his creatures, therefore, he gives opportunities to let them comeback. Jesus compares 
the state of joy and happiness if a person finds his right way or repents to the one who finds 
his lost sheep even if he has ninety-nine other sheep. 
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Ethos is seen in Gods' great love and loyalty in which he does not accept one to go astray 
even though he has many others. Logos can be observed in Jesus's representation of his ideas 
through parables, his utilization of numbers, and his rhetorical question. 


Perspective as construal operation in the text represents Jesus's view point of God's joy if 
one finds the right direction through repentance. 


Specificity as construal operations is seen in narrating the parable to attract people's attention 
to God's love and concern for them. 


Many kinds of deixis are seen in the texts as personal deixis as " he ", spatial deixis like "go 
after that which is lost", and social deixis as in "friends and neighbours". 


Text 3 


Either what woman having ten pieces of silver, if she lose one piece, doth not light a candle, 
and sweep the house, and seek diligently till she find it? And when she hath found it, she 
calleth her friends and her neighbours together, saying, Rejoice with me; for I have found 
the piece which I had lost. Likewise, I say unto you, there is joy in the presence of the angels 
of God over one sinner that repenteth (luke 15:8-11) 


Other parable is composed to display God's great joy because of his slave guidance. He 
elaborates a state of woman who finds a thing she has lost. Jesus posits rhetorical question 
as logical technique to promote the addressee to think in deep and recognize their estimation 
according to God. Pathos is seen in the state of joys and happiness. 


Social, temporal, and personal deixis are seen in "Woman", "she", "neighbours" "till". 
temporal deixis shows the extent of God's love to his creatures. 


The clause "J say unto you" displays the perspective in the text in which he wants to convince 
the addressee to follow the right path. 


Specificity as a construal operation is shown in narration of the parable. 
Text 4 


God looked down from heaven upon the children of men, to see if there were any that did 
understand, that did seek God. Every one of them is gone back: they are altogether become 
filthy; there is none that doeth good, no, not one. Have the workers of iniquity no knowledge ? 
who eat up my people as they eat bread: they have not called upon God. There were they in 
great fear, where no fear was: for God hath scattered the bones of him that encampeth 
against thee: thou hast put them to shame, because God hath despised them (Psalm 53 :2- 
5.) 


God's depicts sinners who lost their right way as filthy and comparing them to who eat the 
people as ones who eat bread. God's question shows sinner's ignorance of their punishment. 
Unethical actions is observed in oppressor's actions since they take other's rights. 


Many kinds of deixis are found in the text as spatial deixis in "looked down from heaven ", 
social ones as "workers of iniquity", and etc. to show the extent of people's wrong doings 
and their lost states. 
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Metaphor is seen in "God hath scattered the bones of him" to show the sever punishments 
of the wrong doers. 


Specificity is seen in God's elaboration of oppressor's works and fears. 
4.2. Arabic Texts 


Text 1 

USS pi 4 Seta; ails 5 58 ice djica dagg Abel of 5g ag RUS jhe Ea dg of ail yg oa 
OYO NY" Cole Y Gih ob 8 Wail ed 

Therefore [for] whomsoever Allah intends that He would guide him aright, He expands his 

breast for Islam, and [for] whomsoever He intends that He should cause him to err, He 


makes his breast strait and narrow as though he were ascending upwards; thus does Allah 
lay uncleanness on those who do not believe (Shakir 1999:63). 


Allah says people have to choose their direction in his composition in the concept of lost . 
He elaborates either they listen to the words of Allah and follow his instructions or they do 
not. Smile is embedded in the text to display the situation of the lost people. 

Specificity is observed in Allah's elaborations of people's choices in "jit sä tag ol" "He 


> 


expands his breast" and " ila ¿jia k3 " "He makes his breast strait". 


Personal, social, spatial deixis are seen in (¢ 48) he , "unbelievers "," G55 latte 3 ie Cea" 
his breast strait and narrow" 


Text 2 
i 6595 oa Bly bió isi oas “Ail GE 5 fiat ALE pai GIS) ih apia Ads agin 9 
" Liss GI -0 3 f 7 
(119 :eluill ) 


And most certainly I will lead them astray and excite in them vain desires, and bid them so 
that they shall slit the ears of the cattle, and most certainly I will bid them so that they shall 
alter Allah's creation; and whoever takes the Shaitan for a guardian rather than Allah he 
indeed shall suffer a manifest loss (Shakir 1999:42). 


Allah displays the wrong way which is of devil. He say that the devil asks the to do unjust 
actions to them and to others as they are animals (metaphor) . Thus, Allah says they have to 
use their logic to distinguish what is right from what is wrong. 


Perspective as construal operation of devil is illustrated in the texts in which he wants to 
mislead people. Specificity is also seen in his narration of his wrong doings. 


Personal and social deixis are seen in "24" (them) and" Wy ói " "Shaitan for a guardian" 
E 


The focusing is used in frequency occurrence of a(them) to direct the addressee's attention 
to ways of temptation of the devils by which they will be lost their right directions. 
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Text 3 
(ehall VEY) "Gu Af ia li do Mas oag e ¥ $8 LW V5 e Naa LI Y AD óy yi 
"Wavering between that [and this], [belonging] neither to these nor to those; and 


whomsoever Allah causes to err, you shall not find a way for him" (Shakir 1999: 44). 


Allah states the situation of lost people. They fluctuate and hesitate to follow their right 
path.One can observe ethos in which they do not have loyalty to each groups. The logical 
concerns that Allah misleading them. 


nm 
£ 


Kinds of deixis is seen in personal deixis "those" - ¥348 " and spatial deixis "between 
that " " Alls 5" 


Focusing and perspective as a construal operation are seen in" you shall not find a way for 


" yo int o” 
Text 4 
(5 all WYO)" LG le ah pital Lads yiia lds caig Midian 14588 Gyall att yin 
"These are they who buy error for the right direction and chastisement for forgiveness; how 


bold they are to encounter fire" (Shakir 1999: 175). 


Logos as persuasive strategy can be observed in rhetorical question" Ju le Ab gof Led " 
"how bold they are to encounter fire". Allah portrays lost as something one can buy 
(metaphor) .They choose the wrong path instead of guidance. Therefore, they deserve sever 
punishments. 


zte f f . . . . f- 
Personal deixis is seen in ‘these" &i; and "28" "they". Spatial deixis is seen «É 
JU" to encounter fire ". 


5. Results and Discussion 
The following table illustrate the results of cognitive rhetoric items of the concept of lost in 
Bible and Quran: 


Items English text Fr. % Arabic Texts Fr. % 
Composition 4 33.33 4 33.33 
4 33.33 4 33.33 
Elaboration 
Completion 4 33.33 4 33.33 
Total 12 99.99 12 99.99 
Persuasive Logos 3 37.5 
strategies Rhetorical 
question 
Metaphor 1 12.5 4 
Simile 4 50 1 
Total 8 100 6 
8 24.24 6 31.57 
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Ethos 17 51.51 12 63.15 
Pathos 8 24.24 1 5.26 
Total 33 99.99 19 99.98 
Construal Focusing 8 50 11 57 
operations Perspective 4 25 4 21.5 
Specificity 4 25 4 21.5 
Total 16 100 19 100 
Deixis Personal 30 41.66 24 44.44 
Temporal 9 12.5 4 7.40 
Spatial 19 26.38 13 24.07 
Social 14 19.44 13 24.07 
Total 72 99.98 54 99.98 


The results show the similarity and differences between English and Arabic texts of 
the concept of lost in their utilization of cognitive rhetoric items. The similarity is embedded 
in blending stages which are seen in composition, elaboration, and completion to 
conceptualize the concept (the lost in the chosen data). Whereas the persuasive strategies, 
which are seen in logos, pathos, ethos, record 33 in English and 19 in Arabic texts. Arabic 
texts employ 19 construal operations more than in English ones which observe for 16 times. 
Specificity, which is one of construal operation is observed in the narration of the parable 
which are highly marked in Biblical texts whereas in Arabic is highly observed in stating 
more information than is required to emphasis. 


Concerning the deictic expressions which make the texts more coherent and united, one can 
find their utilization in Biblical texts (72) more than in Arabic ones (54). 


6. Conclusions 

1. Both English and Arabic Texts construct the concept of lost through the three stages 
of blending in which there is a composition, elaboration in stating the theme and 
completion. 

2. Logos, ethos, pathos are seen as persuasive strategies in both languages, Allah 
employed simile, rhetorical questions, metaphor to direct them to the right path. 
Pathos displays Allah's love and concern towards his slaves. Ethos states good and 
bad actions. 

3. Construal operations which are represented in perspective, focusing, and specificity 
in selected texts of the lost. The speakers (Allah and Prophets) show their perspective 
towards people who lost their way and then find it, while specificity can be observed 
in parables and elaborations of details of the consequences of losing someone's way. 

4. May types of deixis are seen as personal social, spatial, and temporal utilized to 
represent the concept of lost in effective way. 
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Disambiguation of Implicit Time Reference from the Standpoint of Relevance Theory 
Dr. Olga V. Larina & Sofia Kraeva, 

Department of English, International Law School, MGIMO, Moscow, Russia 
Abstract 
The paper is an attempt to show how the principles of Dan Sperber and Deidre Wilson’s 
Relevance theory can help us better understand the functioning of implicit means of time 
reference. The theory’s pragmatic and cognitive potential makes it suitable for online 
analysis of the natural communicative process including the nature of miscomprehension. 
The paper contains an overview of the main aspects of Relevance theory exemplified by 
contexts with implicit temporality. The preliminary classification of implicit means of 
temporal location of an action is also provided. Besides the paper looks into the factors that 
affect the relevance of an utterance and cites situations in which its relevance decreases 
resulting in inferential mistakes and failures of the addressor’s informative and 
communicative intentions. 
Keywords: Relevance Theory; Inference; Time Reference; Presupposition; Implicature; 
Ostensive Stimuli; Cognitive Environment 


1. Introduction 

Discourse understanding from the perspective of pragmatics and cognitive linguistics 
presupposes various mechanisms of information processing. One such mechanism is the 
operation of retrieving inferential knowledge. During this operation the addressee not only 
falls back on the information already contained in the message, but also goes beyond the 
boundaries of what is given and gets something new or different. This operation involves 
recognizing both the data directly expressed by the speaker and the implied semantics of the 
utterance. 


Since implicit means of temporal location of an action constitute a tangible 
manifestation of implicit semantics, this article sets as its goal to analyse their use in 
discourse from the standpoint of the leading pragmatic theory of comprehension, Relevance 
theory. We propose to look at the process of inferring hidden temporal meanings and also 
discuss the possible incongruity of input implicit information intended by the addressor and 
the output semantic conclusion drawn by the addressee. 


In the recent decades' linguistics has witnessed a growing convergence between 
pragmatic and cognitive paradigms. The rapport has become so strong that today it is fair to 
speak of a separate cognitive-pragmatic approach. However powerful this tandem seems to 
be, scientists are still struggling to answer a series of the most fundamental questions: How 
do we manage to successfully interpret the speaker’s message? Why, out of a multitude of 
possible meanings, are we able to choose the meaning of the utterance intended by the 
addressor? How do we avoid interpretational mistakes? How do we make up for those 
mistakes if they do occur? According to the opportune remark of Hans-Joerg Schmid “We 
have been highly successful in detailing the ways in which linguistic structures can be 
explained and even assumed to be motivated by fundamental cognitive principles. In 
contrast, we seem to know much less about how these general cognitive principles interact 
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[...] with the online processing of linguistic experience in usage events, and with the diverse 
processes that are involved in transferring usage into grammar.” [1, p. 544]. In other words, 
the problem as we see it is that until recently cognitive linguistics has been largely 
preoccupied with the description of the language as a repository of human knowledge. As a 
result, we now have a great amount of research into such offline phenomena as frames and 
image schemas, metaphor and metonimy, etc., whereas online linguistic processes that 
ensure successful human interaction have largely been out of focus. Thus, in the present 
paper we have tried to answer the following questions: How can the principles of cognitive 
linguistics and pragmatics further be “married” in order to apply the result to the analysis of 
online processes of natural human communication? How can such an approach contribute to 
the study of the process of linguistic inference (especially of implicit information)? How can 
it help account for communicative failures? 


2. Research Methodology 

In the present paper we propose to dwell on the key principles of Relevance theory, which, 
in our opinion, is the most vivid example of convergence of pragmatics and cognitive 
linguistics. We also attempt to apply these principles to the analysis of how implicit means 
of temporal location function in discourse. The corpus for the research (over 100 contexts 
characterized by implicit temporality) was selected from Hanya Yanagihara’s novel A Little 
Life, which was shortlisted for the Booker Prize in 2015. To build the corpus we used the 
method of unselected sampling. We also resorted to suprasegmental analysis, which proves 
effective when the implicit time reference of an utterance is not confined to and realized in 
the utterance itself; and to contextual analysis for revealing cognitive-pragmatic factors that 
determine the functioning of implicit means of temporal location and their presuppositional 
characteristics. 


3. Results and Data Analysis 

3.1. Classification of implicit means of temporal location 

The classification that we would like to present is based on the level of the language to which 
the corresponding implicit means pertains. We believe that the following groups of 
constructions with indirect time reference can be singled out: 


a) Lexical means. For instance, implicit time reference through the mentioning of the place 
of the action; the doer of the action (usually a well-known historical figure); any objects or 
phenomena with clear temporal associations. 


b) Grammatical means. For instance, any situations of the grammatically conditioned 
violations of the rules of the sequence of tenses (obvious causal relations between parts of a 
sentence is one example); definite reference of names; curtailed structures. 


c) Contextual means. References to the previous context or the knowledge of the 


communicative situation in general. 
Here are some examples: 
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E.g. “’Once, very long ago, mammoths roamed the earth, and their footprints left 
permanent circular indentations in the ground,’ and they had all laughed” [2, p. 172]. 

Here we see the use of a lexical means of time implication. The mention of 
mammoths clearly sets the action of roamed into a time perspective. 

E.g. “In the examining room that night, Andy had refused to speak to him, he was 
so angry, and had actually muttered to himself as he made his stitches, each as neat and tiny 
as if he were embroidering them” [2, p. 180]. 

The place of the action combined with the direct time reference (that night) 
facilitates the understanding of the time of the action (*When they were in the examining 
room...). 

E.g. “And he slid off the table (fortunately, he hadn’t changed out of his clothes; 
Andy had started lecturing him before he'd had a chance) and tried to leave the room” [2, 
p. 181]. 

A grammatical means is at work here. Both the highlighted verbs are in the Past 
Perfect form, however, the reader familiar with the peculiarities of use of Past Perfect with 
before realizes that the second action took place after the first one. 

E.g. “He felt Harold crouch beside him. ‘Jude,’ Harold said, ‘it’s all right. It was an 
accident.’” [2, p. 176]. 


Though the capacity of the paper does not allow us to see a bigger context, it is 
obvious that Harold is referring to a certain situation of which Jude (and indeed the reader 
familiar with the story) is aware. 


3.2. Implicit time reference from the perspective of Relevance theory 

The key tenets of Relevance theory were set forth in D. Sperber and D. Wilson’s landmark 
book Relevance. Communication & Cognition [3]. The starting point of the theory is Grice’s 
communication model, namely the contention that any natural language utterance creates 
certain expectations that lead the addressee to infer the meanings intended by the addressor. 
The expectations are defined by the Cooperation principle that entails the four main 
conditions of communication: the Maxims of Quantity, Quality, Manner and Relation 
(Relevance) [4]. It is this last maxim that Relevance theory stems from. However, stemming 
from does not mean duplicating. Sperber and Wilson agree with the Maxim of relation 
(relevance), however they reject the other maxims and contend that the successful 
understanding of an utterance is preconditioned solely by the recognition of its a-priori 
relevance. 


The logical question that follows from the aforesaid is what IS relevant? According 
to Sperber and Wilson the information conveyed by the speaker is perceived by the recipient 
as relevant if it coincides with the latter’s expectations, that is, with their background 
knowledge and the knowledge of the situational context of the conversation. By situational 
context we understand the knowledge of the personality of the addressor and the 
circumstances of the communication. The coincidence of the communicants’ knowledge 
(particularly of the language, the situation and of the world) ensures the success of 
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communication and helps the addressee to come to the correct semantic and pragmatic 
conclusions. 


Another important pragmatic feature of communication in any natural language is 
the contextual implicature, which in Relevance theory is understood as “a conclusion 
deducible from input and context together but from neither input nor context alone” [3, p. 
608]. 


As a more pertinent term, the authors of Relevance theory suggest using cognitive 
environment instead of context. Cognitive environment is a set of possible presumptions 
about the sense of an utterance that seem the most obvious to the communicant at the time 
of communication. If such presumptions coincide, the communicants are then said to have a 
common cognitive environment [3, 5]. 


In one of the examples above:“ He felt Harold crouch beside him. ‘Jude, Harold 
said, ‘it’s all right. It was an accident,” we see that common cognitive environment is the 
most important condition that would render the utterance relevant and thus is indispensable 
for the correct understanding of the implied time that the speaker is referring to. 


The presumptions mentioned above are known in pragmatics as presuppositions. 
Presupposition is defined as “the phenomenon whereby speakers mark linguistically 
information as being taken for granted, rather than being part of the main propositional 
content of a speech act” [6]. In other words, presupposition is the information that is taken 
for granted by the communicants as opposed to its propositional content. 


Scientists have proposed different classifications of presuppositions, which include, 
for instance, existential, syntagmatic, communicative, logical, connotative and others. For 
our research we chose to stick to the following set of presuppositions: existential 
presupposition (the extra-linguistic knowledge of the communicants, which is relevant at the 
time of the conversation and is called upon to facilitate the generation and perception of the 
utterance); pragmatic presupposition (knowing and taking into consideration the situation of 
communication), and also linguistic presupposition (the knowledge of the semantic, 
grammatical and syntactic peculiarities of the language). 


Presuppositions (existential, pragmatic, linguistic) can be brought into being in 
discourse by one or more implicit means of temporal location: 


1. existential presupposition is primarily (but not necessarily) realized through 
lexical means: 

E.g. “... And because so many of his colleagues had gone to his school, quite a few 
of them knew Harold (and the others knew of him), and he’d sometimes listen to them talk 
about classes they'd taken with him, or how prepared they’d had to be for them, and would 
feel proud of Harold...” [2, p. 173]. 
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Here the reference to his school and classes helps the reader understand that the 
action of the verb take occurred back in the characters’ schooldays. 

E.g. “They saw the apartment at Lispenard Street — Julia polite, Harold horrified 
— and the week that the radiators mysteriously stopped working, they left him a set of keys 
to their apartment uptown, which was so warm that for the first hour after he and Willem 
arrived, they simply sat on the sofa like mannequins, too stunned by the sudden 
reintroduction of heat into their lives to move” [2, p. 174]. 

In the example above, the author mentions radiators that stopped working and then 
the warmth of the apartment, by which means the corresponding frame is evoked and the 
implication is created that the whole story happened in a cold season (autumn or winter). 


2. pragmatic presupposition is mainly associated with contextual means: 

E.g. I happen to believe you weren't trying to kill yourself, or I’d’ve had you 
committed so fast your head would’ve spun,’ he said” [2, p. 181]. 

This situation is devoid of pragmatic and temporal lucidity but only for those who 
are not familiar with the previous context and the character’s attempted suicide. The 
pragmatic presupposition is that the reader knows what happened earlier in the novel. 


3. linguistic presupposition is linked with grammatical means in many cases: 
E.g. “Even before Andy had opened his mouth at his next appointment, he had 
known that he was furious” [2, p. 180]. 


Here is another instance of the peculiar use of Past Perfect with before. The author’s 
presupposition would be that the reader is familiar with the English grammar and will have 
no difficulty realizing that the action of the verb know precedes the action of open rather 
than the other way round. 


In this paper we regard implicit means of temporal location of an action (articulated 
elements of the context that do not contain a direct time reference) as the explicit markers of 
presuppositions. 


We have now come to another important premise of Relevance theory. Sperber and 
Wilson introduce the term Ostensive inferential communication. Such communication 
presupposes a necessary clear informational and communicative intention of the speaker. 
The author of the utterance resorts to the so called ostensive stimuli, which show that they 
intend to share certain information with the listener, and thus trigger the process of inference. 
On the other hand, ostensive stimuli are the markers of the relevance of the utterance. All 
human communication (verbal and nonverbal), the success of which is predetermined by 
such “mutual calibration of shared cognitive space”, is called “ostensive-inferential 
communication” in Relevance theory [6]. As we can see from the above theoretical 
reflection, ostensive signals may well be treated as markers of presupposition, which for us 
means that the implicit means of temporal location are ostensive stimuli that facilitate the 
inference of the hidden time information. 
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The Gricean communication theory drew an essential distinction between the understanding 
of explicit and implicit information. However, Relevance theory posits that even to infer the 
meaning of the most commonplace words (such as bird for instance), the human mind has 
to process an extraordinary volume of information, taking into consideration not only the 
semantics of the word (extracting it from the corresponding frame and matching it with the 
ongoing mental space) but also the recognition of the speaker’s communicative intention and 
the realization of the mutual cognitive environment [7]. The wonder of human cognition is 
of course that as a rule it only takes us a split second to decipher an average utterance. 


Such cognitive “feats” are possible according to Relevance theory due to the fact 
that all the operations in processing both explicit and implicit information are not linear, but 
happen simultaneously and online, as the conversation unfolds, according to the 
communicative expectations of the recipient and the relevance of the processed information. 
Sperber and Wilson modify Grice’s Cooperation principle and derive from it what they call 
Cognitive Principle of Relevance. This principle states that the input is relevant to an 
individual if: 

“a. Other things being equal, the greater the positive cognitive effects 

achieved by processing an input, the greater the relevance of the 

input to the individual at that time. 

b. Other things being equal, the greater the processing effort expended, 

the lower the relevance of the input to the individual at that time” [3, p. 609]. 


3.3. Miscomprehension from the perspective of Relevance theory 

We see now that not all linguistic input is relevant for the addressee at any given time. Such 
lack of relevance can be explained by the incongruence of the communicants’ cognitive 
environment, and in the absence of relevance misunderstandings will occur. 


This is how we see the character of miscomprehension from the position of 
Relevance theory: 


What presuppositions to base the utterance on and hence what ostensive stimuli 
to use in an utterance is determined at the input by the speaker/writer in accordance with 
their communicative intention; 


the utterances generated by the speaker/writer can be wrongly perceived by the 
listener/reader because the latter may fail to recognize the intended presupposition and 
the corresponding ostensive stimulus. 


In other words, if the situational or informational context of the addressee does not 
coincide with the informational and pragmatic context of the addressor, some or all of the 
presuppositions and at the input and the stimuli marking them may fail to indicate the 
relevance of the message and hence the realization of the addressor’s communicative 
intention will be compromised. From the standpoint of Relevance theory, both over- and 
underestimation of the addressee’s communicative potential by the addressor can result in 
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misunderstanding, since it will affect the level of implicitness (excessive or insufficient) of 
the utterance [8]. 


Our research shows that such discordance can be seen in the following situations: 


1) An intended pragmatic presupposition at the input is either lost and ceases to 
correspond to the author's intention or is transformed into a more general class of existential 
presuppositions if the addressee’s knowledge of the context (both linguistic and situational) 
does not comply with the pragmatic expectations of the addressor. 

E.g. “He had first developed one of these wounds less than a year after the injury, 
and it had healed quickly. “But it won't be the last,” the Philadelphia surgeon had said” [1, 
p. 185]. 

The example cited above realizes the pragmatic presupposition of the knowledge 
of the previous context (or in terms of Relevance theory, the common cognitive 
environment) through the use of the ostensive stimulus of the use of the definite reference in 
the injury and the Philadelphia surgeon. The reader who knows the character’s story will 
have no difficulty picking up on the stimulus and inferring the time of the action. In the 
absence of this knowledge however, both the stimulus and the intended presupposition will 
be lost on the addressee. 


2) The existential presupposition at the input (created by the ostensive stimulus of 
the reference to a concrete person and/or the accompanying circumstances of the action) 
sometimes entails interpretational mistakes that are connected with the difference in the age, 
socio-cultural status and background competence of the communicants. In this case the 
presupposition intended by the author is lost and the ostensive stimulus fails to signal the 
relevance of the message and, hence, the communicative intention remains unrealized. 


E.g. “And so on the Thursday before Labor Day, once his and Malcolm’s 
internships had ended, they all drove up to the house from New York” [1, p.168] 


In order to understand the time of the action the reader needs to know that Labor 
Day in the US is celebrated on the first Monday in September. And though the time reference 
seems to be direct here, for those of us who are less familiar with the US traditions the 
information is implied rather than expressed. 


4. Conclusion 
The considerations outlined above help us draw the following conclusions: 


e Relevance theory is a theory that brings together the principles of pragmatics and 
cognitive linguistics. It sees the success of any communication in the correlation between 
the speaker’s communicative and informative intentions and the recipient’s expectations 
of their relevance. The recipient bases the assessment of the relevance of the utterance on 
its ostensive stimuli, which activate the corresponding background knowledge and launch 
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the cognitive process of inference. In our research ostensive stimuli are manifested in 
implicit means of temporal location. 


e The key contention of Relevance theory is the importance of context or cognitive 
environment (linguistic and situational) for the success of communication, especially of 
contextual implication. The recognition of the role of context brings together Relevance 
theory and the theory of presuppositions. We believe that the ostensive stimuli of 
Relevance theory and the triggers of presupposition are the same linguistic elements, and 
in our research these are the means of implicit time reference. 


e The analysis of our corpus shows that the inference of implicit time reference can 
be substantially hindered by the incongruence of the communicants’ cognitive 
environment. It generally results in the failure to recognize ostensive signals intended by 
the addressor and hence to the decrease in the relevance of the message and the frustration 
of the addressor’s intentions. 
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The Deficiency of Using English Phrasal Verbs Correctly by Sixth -Year Preparatory 
School Students in Basra 
Shuroog Hameed Talib, 
Department of English, General Directorate of Education in Basrah, Basrah, Iraq 
Abstract 
This study delves into a significant aspect of English that poses considerable challenges for 
language learners: the utilization of Phrasal Verbs. Its primary objective is to demonstrate 
the limitations and complications associated with comprehending and utilizing phrasal verbs 
(both in grammatical structure and verbal identification) for individuals at the preparatory 
level of learning English as a foreign language. To accomplish this aim, the study initially 
provides a succinct overview of this linguistic component and its usage. Subsequently, it 
identifies the various subtypes and complexities of this component, while also highlighting 
the variances between phrasal verbs and prepositional verbs. The practical component of the 
study is then conducted to identify the most prominent difficulty encountered by students 
during the process of learning English. Ultimately, the study concludes with a summary of 
the reasons why learners face obstacles in using phrasal verbs and offers recommendations 
to mitigate these challenges. It is important to acknowledge that comprehensively analyzing 
phrasal verbs would require a separate thesis; hence this study is restricted to addressing the 
primary characteristic of this domain. 
Keywords: Phrasal Verbs, Prepositional Verbs, Iraqi EFL Learners, Grammatical Structure, 
Verbal Identification 


1. Introduction 

Many attempts have been made by many scholars, linguists and grammarians to show the 
importance of English phrasal verbs (henceforth PVs) for learners of English, but little 
attention is conducted to tackle the problems faced by learners of English. Therefore, this 
research aims to investigate the difficulties encountered by learners when using phrasal verbs 
and to find more effective learning materials and techniques to teach these constructions. 


Mastering this area of language is one which presents the learner with difficulties in 
spoken and written English. PVs are considered an essential part of English language. They 
are commonly used in English literature, grammar works and a variety of contexts. Cowie, 
for example, (1993:38) asserts that PVs are difficult to learn because they have "idiomatic" 
or "metaphorical" meaning and because of the semantic difficulty of their literal meaning 
learners tend to avoid using them. It is viewed that good fluency in English requires good 
knowledge of PVs (Armstrong, 2004:214; Maccarthy &O'del ,2007:6). Accordingly, the 
study intends to identify the difficulties of PVs and find solutions to these difficulties that 
might be of immense value for both teachers and learners. The study attempts to highlight 
this problem via the following procedures: 

A- defining phrasal verbs, 

B- approaching the types of these muti-words units and the problems in using them, 
C-differences between phrasal verbs and prepositional ones are presented, 

D-supplying sufficient examples of the structure of phrasal verbs quoted from some English 
textbooks for Iraq and other grammar books, 
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E-and specifying the difficulties faced by 6" preparatory students mainly the grammatical 
constructions and verbal recognition concerning the use of these phrasal verbs. 


2. Definition of Phrasal Verbs 

PVs are one of the most important components of English language. They have been 
described and defined by many linguists and grammarians. To survey just a few of such 
definitions, McArthur (1975:9) indicates that "(a) phrasal verb is formed by combining a 
simple verb and one of a number of particles". This particle can be an adverb, a preposition 
or both such as," look after, sit down, find out and give up". Collins Cobuild Dictionary of 
Phrasal Verbs (2002: v) added that the term phrasal verb is "a combination of verbs with 
adverbial or prepositional particle". For The American Heritage Dictionary of Phrasal Verbs 
(2005: v): 


A phrasal verb is a combination of an ordinary verb and a preposition or adverbial 
particle that has at least one particular meaning that is not predictable from the 
combined literal meanings of the verb and the preposition or particle 


In a response to that call, there is much agreement among linguists about PVs 
construction. This is noticeable in the status of combinations, in some contexts, such 
combinations result in new meaning which is different from the original one such as, "give 
up" "Jack gives up smoking, which is different from " gives" Jack gives her a book, "look 
after",She is looking after the baby which is different from " look",She looks tired. Thus, " 
the meaning of the particle depends on the verbs it combines with" (Elenbaas, 2007:2) . This 
adds difficulty to learning PVs to the students and therefore; the meaning of PVs cannot be 
derived from the original one when we split the second element of the PVs and become 
aspectual. In another cases, this combination is transparent i.e it gives the same meaning that 
is similar to the concept of the root as in" sit down": Please sit down on the chair (similar to 
the meaning of the verb sit). "hurry up" Can you hurry up please, we will miss the bus 
(similar to the meaning of the verb hurry). Therefore; the meaning of the PVs can be 
discerned by the meaning of the constituents, that is particles in these examples keep the 
original meaning when combining to these verbs (Thim, 2012:14). 


Furthermore, there is a consensus among linguists that the number of multi-word items 
may exceed the number of individual ones in language (Pawley ad Syder 1983:44; 
Jackendoff ,1995:55). Willis (2003:43) states that "much of the language we produce is made 
up not of individual words, but of strings of words which we carry around with us as fixed 
phrases". Thus, in the aforementioned confirmation it is clear that this linguistic entity 
deserves much attention in language teaching and learning processes. 

However, this linguistic entity creates problems for language learners as McArthur's 
(1975:6) writes" foreign learner's biggest headache" because many PVs do not have 
transparent meanings, and are considered as unpredictable, idiomatic; so it is hard to know 
the whole meaning by combining the meanings of the components, (verbs and particles) and 
seems to be confusing to students. For example, it is not easy to deduce the meaning of the 
phrasal verbs "catch up and put off" from their separate parts (Siyanova&Schmitt,2007: 123). 
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Fletcher and Patrick (2004:163) indicate that PVs are " considered to be non-decomposable 
structures where the meaning is in the whole and not the parts of the phrase". Furthermore, 
Quirk et al (1985:1150) consider PVs as combinations of items that fall into these types: 


1- (a verb +an adverb) consists of a verb and an adverbial particle (e.g. She is sitting down, 
they cannot come back, the computers are always going down. we need some new ones). 


2- (a verb + two prepositions) consist of a verb and a prepositional particle followed by a 
prepositional object as in: (We need to get away from the stress). 


3- (a verb + an adverb + a preposition combination) consist of two particles following a 
simple verb, one adverbial particle and the other is prepositional one followed by a 
prepositional object (They run out of petrol, The car broke down on the way to the airport). 

The last combination is Verb- Particle —Particle, sometimes called a " phrasal- 
prepositional verb". In such a combination the verb can be followed by a prepositional object 
as in, "Children always look forward to Christmas, They stand up for the country ", or direct 
object (e.g. The students put their success down to hard work, ['attribute to '] 


" 


I'll let you in 
on a secret".He thinks he can get away with everything. I will not put up with such bad 
behavior(tolerate). Though a PV consist of two or three words, it functions as a single 
grammatical unit in the sense that its meaning cannot be inferred from the meaning of its 
individual elements (Jackendoff,2002:73). 


According to Cubillo, (2002:96), PVs are productive. This means that they have the 
ability to form new form new concepts by combining particles to the verbs, such as Look 
after:(take care of) She looked after the baby, look for:(discover something by a lot of 
searching) The police have been looking for clues and Look forward to :(feel pleased and 
excited about something that is going to happen) They look forward to a happy future. Other 
example that clarifies this: Come along: (arrive at place) They come along the hotel, Come 
out (disappear or become less strong) She washed the shirts many times but the stain wouldn't 
come out and Come across :(discover or find): She cleaned her bed room and came across 
the lost purse. Call off: (cancel a planned event) He called the meeting and Call round :(visit 
somebody for a short period of time) Jim called round yesterday, but you were out. Get in 
:(enter): They get in a bus, Get along (with): (be friend with someone): She got along with 
him, Get over: (recover from an illness or a problem): He got over a cold. As quoted in Sabah 
and Verm (2014:4186): 

The function of the particle is of a great value to this construction because the particle is used 
to change the meaning of the verb and sometimes, it adds another meaning to the verb, 
therefore, these particles have the function of forming new verbs. 


Thus, the particle can change the meaning of a verb a great deal (McCarthy and 
O'Dell, 2004:81). 
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3. Types of Phrasal Verbs 
Phrasal verbs are classified into four groups: 


3.1. Transitive Separable Phrasal Verbs: 

Transitive PVs are always followed by a direct object to complete their meaning, the adverb 
particle can come before or after the noun (Olteanu, 2012:20; Quirk et al. 1153; 
DeCapua,2008:133; Baker and Ellece, 2011: 153). 


A B 
1-She picked up the phone. 4- She picked the phone up. 
2-Please turn down the radio. 5- Please turn the radio down. 
3-Switch on the light. 6- Switch the light on. 


As we see, these PVs are moveable i.e they allow particles to move either before or after 
the object noun. Thus, when the direct object is a noun, the separation is optional. Sometimes 
transitive PVs can be followed by pronouns (e.g. him, her, them, it, you) and when the object 
is a pronoun, the particle is put after the object and here the separation is obligatory: 


A B 
7- I've brought them up 10-I've brought up them* 
8-Please turn it off 11-please turn off ič 
9- Don't wake him up 12-Don't wake up him* 


According to Potter (2005:3), particle position is not flexible. When the object 
contains old information that a reader or a listener already knows, is placed before the 
particle (e.g. Have you looked any of these words up?). But, if the object present construction 
(e.g. I 'm trying to look up the phone numbers of all my old college friends). Hence, we give 
more emphasis to the new information than to the old one. 


3.2. Transitive Inseparable Phrasal Verbs: This type of PVs cannot be separated, the 
object comes after the particle and it is impossible to come before it. The following example 
clarify this (Decapua,2008:148; Brenda, 2014:100). 


A B 
13-She is looking for the key 14- She is looking for it 
15-My sister is looking after the baby 16-My sister is looking after him/her 


3.3. Transitive Inseparable Phrasal Prepositional Verbs: With this kind, transitive PVs 
are followed by an adverbial particle and a preposition and the object follows the preposition: 


A B 
17-She looks forward to her birthday 18-I cannot put up with that neighbor 19-Why 
did you run away from me? 20-You 're waking too fast. I can't keep up with you. 
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21-We ran out of petrol. 22-We ran out of it. 
23-He couldn't catch up with other runners. 24- He couldn't catch up with them 
(Murphy,2004:274). 


4.2. Intransitive Inseparable Phrasal Verbs: Intransitive PVs do not and cannot take 
objects, so the verb and particle always stay together. If we have a complement it comes 
after the phrasal verbs (Decapua,2008:151). For example: 


25.The price of petrol will go up. 

26-The flight will take off. 

27-The children were sitting down. 

28-The teacher is standing up. 

29-John woke up at six o'clock. 

30-He passed away after a long illness. 

31-The tank will blew up. 

32-In the winter the lake frozen over. 

33-The noise of the train died away. (Maccarthy &O'Del,2007:8). 


Olteanu (2012:23) states that some PVs can be both transitive and intransitive. For example: 


34-The battery has run down; it needs recharging. 

35-If you leave the lights on, you'll soon run down the battery. 
36-The traffic policeman pulled him up for speeding. 

37-He pulled up at the traffic light. 


4. Problems in Using Phrasal Verbs 

Though a Phrasal Verb is a source for the enrichment of the language, it is a complex 
component to be dealt with. One of the problems facing English learners is the recognition 
of the verbs but not the particles (Olteanu,2012:82; Parrot,2000:108). Students use the verbs 
easily when they come in isolation and have no difficulty in understanding what the sentence 
means. But when these verbs combine with certain particles, it is not easy for them to work 
their meaning. A useful example that clarifies this:"They carry the furniture,"He came to 
school late". They know these individual words (carry and came) and understand their 
meaning when they come in isolation; yet they face a difficulty when combining these lexical 
items with particles because an extra meaning will be gained differently from the original 
one. For example: 


38-Please, carry on the plan. 

39-The teachers came across a new method for teaching. (They discovered a new method). 
40-It is too cold. He is going to put on his jacket. (He is going to wear his jacket). 

41-How was the exam? How did you get on? (How did you do?) 

42-Soldiers are expected to carry out orders. (They obey or observe the orders). 

43-They are walking too fast. I can't keep up with them. (I can't continue with them). 
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AS we can see, such a combination results in a new meaning and this leads to missing the 
supposed particle that is added to the basic verbs. (Murphy,2004:287; Decapua,2008:54). 
Learners find a difficulty in choosing the correct particle for the verbs. Thus, it is not easy 
for them to produce appropriate particles to form PVs in appropriate situations (O 
Iteanu,2012:84-85). For example: 


44-"I am going to fill with this form (instead of in). 

45-"Don't throw up this book (instead of away). 

46-*She is looking at seeing her friend again (instead of forward to). 
47-"It was warm, so I took on my jacket (instead of off). 


Another problem for English learners connected with PVs is grammar construction 
(Olteanu,2012:86). Some learners do not use PVs correctly. In certain cases, the parts of the 
PVs can be separated. For example: 
48-My mother turned on the light. 
49-My mother turned the light on. 
50-The manager has fixed up a meeting for next Sunday. 
51-The manager has fixed a meeting up for next Sunday. 


As shown in the above examples, verb and particle can be separated when the object 
is anoun. But, if the object is a pronoun (it, him, her, them, ect.), only one possible position 
is allowed i.e the particle follows the pronoun as in the following example: 
52-My mother turned it on. (the pronoun precedes the particle in transitive verbs) 
53-“My mother turned on it. 
54-She brings him up. 
55-"She brings up him. 

56- Smokers take it up as teenagers. 
57-"Smokers take up it as teenagers (Johnstone and de Messieres, 2014:9). 


Accordingly, the restriction of the obligatory separation and the optional one is a 
confusion area for learners (Olteanu,2012:86). 


In addition to this, PVs cause confusion to learners due to their different meanings in 
different situations. Vasbieva(2015:61) shows that context creates difficulty for English 
learners because some PVs can have different meanings depending on the context. For 
example: the phrasal verbs pick up and put down have different meanings: 


58-The phone rang and I picked it up. (to lift something up) 

59-He picked her up from the airport. (to take on) 

60-She picked up a little Italian during her holiday in Rome. (to acquire knowledge or 
learning) 

61-My daughter picks up her room after school. (to tidy up) 

62-He picked up this watch on sale. (to acquire casually) 

63-He picked up his package at the post office. (to claim) 
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64-He picked up some flowers on his way home. (to buy) 

65-Her boss picked up the tab for lunch. (to pay a bill) 

66- He picked up a virus on his trip. (to come down with a disease) 

67-The home team picked up eight yards on the play. (to gain) 

68-He picked up a date at the singles bar. (to make casual acquaintance) 

69-The police picked up the bank robber. (to take into custody) 

70-The lawyer picked up his argument after the noon recess. (to continue after a break) 
71-The company's sales always pick up around the holidays. (to improve) 

72-She just picked up and left home. (to pack one's belongings) (Vasbieva,2015:62). 
73-He finished the book and put it down on the table. 

74-You are always putting me down (‘criticise’, 'humiliate’') 

75-The police quickly put down the fights (‘stop' 'crush') 

76-I had to have my dog put down(‘kill'). (Olteanu,2012:82) 


Barlow and Burdine (2006:50) consider that collocation causes difficulty for students 
because there are no exact rules why some words fit together and why others do not. In the 
following examples there is no rule why PVs (go ahead and know about) come together: 
77-I told them to go ahead and start the party without me. (carry on, start) 
78-We are planning to go ahead with the sale. 
79-We know so much about climate change. (have knowledge of something) 
80-She knows a lot about making clothes. 
81-He knows so much about computers. 


5. Differences between Phrasal Verbs and Prepositional Verbs 

It is important to distinguish between preposition and adverb particles in order to understand 
the role they play when combined with simple verbs to form PVs (Olteanu,2012:12). A PV 
consists of a verb and a particle which may be (adverb, preposition or both), both of them 
compose a complete semantic unit. Five major differences between prepositions and adverb 
particles shown by Quirk and Greenbaum (1973:349) in "A university Grammar of English": 


a) In PV particles are separable. The can move either before or after the direct object. For 
example: 

82-When did you take up stamp-collecting? 

83-When did you take stamp-collecting up? 

84-He ran down their meeting. 

85-He ran it down. (Johnstone and de Messieres, 2014:11) 


In prepositional verbs, prepositions are unmovable and cannot be placed after the 
object; they must precede the object. Prepositional verbs consists of a verb and a preposition. 
They are called prepositional because their objects must be preceded by a preposition. "to" 
and "down" in the following examples are prepositions: 

86-1 went to the market 
87-"I went to the market to 
88-He ran down the stair 
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89-He ran the stair down 
90-He listened to the music. 
91-He listened the music to 
(Katalin ,2011:28; Quirk, 1975:349; Olteanu, 2012:28). 


b) The particle in PV is supposed to be stressed, whereas, the particle in prepositional verbs 
would not be stressed. In the following examples, the adverbial particle "up" is stressed 
whereas "at" is unstressed. Thus, we get a phonological property. For example: 


92- She looked up the word 
93- She looked the word up 
94-The students looked at the blackboard. 


c) A pronoun is always put before the adverbial particle of a phrasal verb and always follows 
a preposition. 

95-They see him off. 

96- They tried it on. 

97-I paid for him. 

98-She depends on him. (Cappelle,2005:78). 


d) In PVs, an adverb cannot be inserted between the verb construction and its adverbial 
particle. In the following examples, on and up are perts of the verbs and do not indicate 
direction (DeCapua, 2008:149). 


99-We switched quickly on the lights. 
100*He broke completely up the party. 


In prepositional verbs, an adverb can be put within a verb and the following preposition and 
the preposition/ adverb is not a part of the phrasal verb. In the following examples off and 
down are indicating direction and they are not part of the verbs. 

101- We turned quickly off the road. 

102-He ran quickly down the stairs. 


e) Interrogatives and relative clauses can sometimes be preceded by the preposition of a 
prepositional verb, but it is not the case with the particle of a PV. For example: 

103- With whom did he disagree? 

104-The person with whom he disagreed 

105-“In whom did he take? 

106-"The person in whom he take. (Olteanu,2012:29) 


6. Objectives of the Study 

The objectives of this research is to examine the problems encountered by sixth year 
preparatory school students namely grammatical constructions and verbal recognition in 
using phrasal verbs. In addition to this, arriving at a thorough analysis of these problems and 
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the source(s) that have conducted to their emergence is one of the main objectives in this 
study. 


6.1. The Test Construction 

The test is designed by the researcher to assess problems encountered by sixth year 
preparatory students in the grammatical constructions and verbal recognition of PVs. It 
explores the difficulties in the grammatical and verbal recognition sides made by 6" 
preparatory students. All the subjects (students) have studied English for (8) years. As far as 
their age is concerned, it ranges from (18-20) years. The test consists of (20) questions 
addressed to (20) students from Basra. The first (10) questions (1-10) study the grammatical 
line the same from presented in the activity book, (see Jonstone and de Messireres, 2014:11), 
while the others (11-20) examine verbal recognition. The participants are requested to 
choose the right answer. The answer sheets were then collected and scored by the researcher 
herself being a teacher of English for more than seventeen years. 


6.2. Discussion 

It is clear from the analysis of the test that the students'performance was unsatisfactory. 
Concerning the grammatical constructions of PVs the test shows that the overall occurrence 
of the correct answers is (103) with percentage (51.5) out of the correct answers of the test. 
In sentences No. (1,2 and 3) the subjects (students) failed to write them correctly, “turned on 
it and*took up it they should write it turned it on, give it up. The separation in these sentences 
is allowed because the object is a pronoun. The subjects were ignorant of the obligatory 
separation of the PVs. Sentence No. (1) has received (9) occurrences of the correct scores 
with a percentage of (45%) ad eleven subjects gave the wrong answers with a percentage of 
(55). Sentence No. (2) collected (10) occurrences of the correct responses and a percentage 
(50%). To avoid such a problem, teachers are recommended to have learners do more 
exercises so as to build an adequate competence of the constructions of PVs. In sentences 
(4,5 and 6) students got an acceptable level of understanding the grammatical line when the 
object of the verb is a noun. Sentence (4) when did you take stamp-collecting up? Has 
received (12) with a percentage of (60%) while sentences (5 and 6) got the same score (15) 
of a percentage (75%). This emphasizes the idea that foreign learners of English usually do 
well on familiar forms of the language. Sentences Don't wake up the baby, stand up please?, 
are frequently used in the spoken and written forms of the language. Thus, repetitions will 
be of great help for the students. Sentences (7,8,9 and 10) as we notice here express the same 
syntactic functions. The subjects face a difficulty in understanding what the sentences mean 
due to the larger number of the sentences structure, therefore; the length of the 
sentences'structure plays a vital role in determining the correct answer of the students. 
Students should write She is going to sit down for a bit, Can you switch the fan on? I'll turn 
it down in a minute and Can I try them on? Sentence (8) has got the lowest score (5) with a 
percentage of (25%). 


A glance at the percentages related to sentences (7 and 9) would tell us subjects’ 
answers range from (6-7), they are varied considerably. Sentence No. (9 and 10) It is hot. 
Can you switch on the fan?, I like these shoes. Can I try them on? gathered only (9) Correct 
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answers with a percentage of (45%). This will be ascribed to the length of the sentence 
structure. It is apparent that length of the sentence hinders the student's recognition of the 
correct answers. Table (1) below shows the students' answers concerning the grammatical 
constructions of PVs. 


(Table 1): Students' Answers Concerning Grammatical Construction of PVs 


Sentence Number Correct answers Wrong answers 
1 11 


WO} WC) AN] D] MY] AJ WIL Nd 


As far as the verbal recognition is concerned, the subjects' performance was not very 
different from that of the first task, i.e. grammatical construction. As it can be observed from 
table (2), the overall occurrence of the correct answers is (79) with a percentage of (39.5) 
out of the correct answers of the test. The highest score is obtained in answering sentences 
(11,12 and 13) with percentages of (70%). Students show acceptable performance to choose 
the correct particle in these sentences. Please stand up, most smokers take the habit when 
they are teenagers, He gave up smoking when he got ill. What happens here is that, students 
tend to produce the sentences correctly since they have practiced them in their textbook. 
They have traced them in the classroom. Accordingly, they should be expected to do well. 
As far as sentences No. 14 and 15, seven students proved to be successful in answering them 
correctly with a percentage of (35%). This emphasized that foreign learners are not fully 
aware of these constructions. This is found in Sentence No. 14* Don't throw by this 
newspaper and Sentence No. 15*The police never found in whom committed the murder. So 
students should choose away which is suitable for sentence (14) and out for sentence (15). 
In sentences (16 and 17), four students yield the appropriate answers while others didn't 
answer correctly. In these sentences students should choose (in instead of with in Sentence 
No. 16* They gave me a form and told me to fill it with ) and (out in Sentence No. 17 instead 
of by*He carried by the work successfully ). The errors occurrence rest on the ignorance of 
the constant practice. That is, students get no opportunity to be engaged in much practice 
most of the time in classroom due to the limited number of lessons (5) per a week. Sentences 
(18,19 and 20) proved to be problematic ones for foreign learners of English. The students’ 
answers reflect their poor knowledge of this construction and its meaning. Only five students 
answered correctly with a percentage of (25%). Fifteen of them show poor performance to 
choose the appropriate particle. This can be ascribed to the lack of knowledge to use the 
verb-particle correctly. Students must be assigned to use PVs within their own sentences so 
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as to apply what they have learned in suitable contexts. Table (2) below presents students' 
answers regarding the verbal recognition of PVs. 


Table (2): Students' Answers regarding the Verbal Recognition of PVs 


Sentence Correct answers % Wrong answers % 
Number 
11 14 70 6 30 


7. Conclusions 

Pv s cause problems to English learners. Difficulty occurs when students are presented to 
some unfamiliar constructions associated with these multi word items. Students at 6" stage 
preparatory school do not have the adequate competence of language to using these lexemes 
correctly. The sentences presented in the test particularly (verbal recognition) seem to be 
unfamiliar to some students, thus, they face a difficulty when processing these constructions, 
and the ones that are worked correctly are so familiar to them for example the verbs (stand 
up, sit down). This means that students are presented to such utterances at early stages 
(primary and secondary stages). From the results presented in the tables, it can be deduced 
that grammatical construction is workable for these students than the verbal recognition; 
because the former one requires some grammatical instructions to be used, whereas the latter 
needs vocabulary knowledge. Due to the limited time for the students to practice English 
inside the classroom very little opportunity is given to them to be involved in such a rich 
context. 


8. Recommendations 
The study suggests the following recommendations to cope with the following problems 
associated with Phrasal Verbs: 


1-Teacher should give students enough time to practice PVs inside the classroom so that 
they can have more proficiency in using language. 

2-To enhance the learning process more effectively; learners should try to use PVs more 
frequently in authentic contexts which happen outside classroom. Such practice add richness 
and benefit to their use of language. 
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3-Teachers should give more attention to errors of students when conducting tests using 
these constructions. In doing so, they can measure their development by a proper test. 

4- Extra examples including Phrasal Verbs in addition to the activity book should be given 
to the students to facilitate the learning process. 

5- Context plays a vital role in learning process. Students should use Phrasal Verbs more 
frequently in speaking and writing activities. 

6-Teachers should try to ask students utterances such as, (Hurry up, the bell rang, (when did 
you wake up?), (Please, switch on the fan. etc...). These utterances can help to strengthen 
vocabulary knowledge of the students and decrease the problems associated with Phrasal 
Verbs. 
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APPENDIX 
Re write the following, putting the verbs and objects in the correct order. Where two answers 
are possible write them both. 
1-I've already /turned /on it 
2-Smoking is terrible. You should (give up/it) 
3-I can't remember when I /took up/it 
4-When did you (up take /stamp-collecting?) 
5-Don't/up the baby/ wake. 
6-Stand /please/up 
7-She is tired. She is going to /for a bit /down sit. 
8-I'll /turn down /it /in a minute. 
9-It is hot. Can /switch /you/ the fan on? 
10-I like these shoes. Can I /try on /them? 


Choose the correct answer for the following. 


11-The teacher comes. Please stand ----------- (up, off). 

12-Most smokers take -------- the habit when they are teenagers. (up, down). 
13-He gave -------- smoking when he got ill. (away, up). 

14-Don't throw -------- this newspaper. I want to keep it. (by, away). 

15-The police never found --------- who committed the murder. (in, out). 
16-They gave me a form and told me to fill it --------- (in, with). 

17-He carried ---------- the work successfully (out, by) 

18-It was so dark, so I put the light ------ (out, off) 

19-Do you want this postcard? No, you can throw it ------- (on, away). 
20-He is absent. His name is crossed------- (in, out). 
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Bearing Witness in Times of Conflict: Rasha Fadhil’s Ishtar in Baghdad 
Dr. Maysoon Taher Muhi, 
Department of English, College of Education for Women, University of Baghdad, 
Baghdad, Iraq 
Abstract 
In its metaphorical and abstract nature, theatre bears witness to the personal and collective 
experience and the most crucial events in the history of humanity. Theatre and the 
playwrights might be considered the "third eye" that registers, with its aesthetic and 
imaginative medium, the life during war and peace, the human psyche, its fragility and its 
evilness. From ancient Greece to the present day, a large body of drama depicts the theme 
of war and its consequences. This theme has consistently occupied a significant place on the 
stage, comparable to the DNA, that as it shapes the very nature of the theatrical art form. It 
fearlessly bears witness to the immense devastation wrought by war, exposing the absence 
of humanity, the insatiable greed of humankind, and the dehumanization of "the other." In 
this article, Rasha Fadhil's play Ishtar in Baghdad (2009) is studied as a work belonging to 
the "Theatre of Witness" genre. The play stands as a resounding cri de coeur against the 
relentless humiliation, unspeakable pain and inhumanity that Iraq and its people have 
endured throughout their tumultuous history, culminating in the invasion of Baghdad in 2003 
by a United States-led international coalition. Within the framework of this play, Fadhil 
crafts a potent testimony, depicting the hauntingly truthful and excruciating scenes that 
unfolded in Iraq during the invasion, the subsequent explosions, and the harrowing realities 
of the detention system at Abu Ghraib. Ishtar in Baghdad stands as a testament to the power 
of theatre, its ability to shine a piercing light on the darkest corners of human existence, and 
its unwavering commitment to bearing witness to the profound suffering experienced by 
individuals and communities in times of war and its aftermath. 
Keywords: Theatre of Witness, Iraq, Rasha Fadhil, Abu Ghraib, Testimony, Bearing 
Witness 


1. Introduction 

Bearing witness to conflicts is a powerful and important function of theatre. Theatre has been 
used throughout history to reflect, document, and respond to the human experience, 
including during conflict. Through the medium of live performance, theatre allows 
individuals and communities to engage with and process the complexities of war, violence, 
and social upheaval. One significant aspect of using theatre to bear witness is its ability to 
give a voice to those who are marginalized or silenced during times of conflict. It sheds light 
on the experiences of individuals or communities affected by various forms of adversity, like 
personal stories of struggle, injustice, discrimination, or the impact of historical events such 
as war, oppression, or genocide (Malpede et al., 2011). 


Moreover, theatre, like other literary genres, allows individuals to share their stories, 
perspectives, and emotions, allowing them to be seen and heard by a wider audience. This 
can be particularly impactful for populations affected by war or political oppression, as it 
can create empathy and understanding among viewers. Theatre also serves as a factual 
record, documenting the experiences and events of a particular time and place. Important 
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moments and narratives can be preserved through plays, performances, and theatrical 
productions for future generations. This documentation is crucial in ensuring that the stories 
of those affected by conflict are not forgotten or distorted over time. By bringing these stories 
to the stage, drama enables audiences to witness and connect with the emotions, challenges, 
and complexities individuals and communities face (Malpede et al., 2011). 


2. A Review of Literature: Theatre of Witness 
In the latter half of the 20th century, the Theatre of Witness emerged as a powerful form of 
performance art, particularly in response to various global social and political upheavals. 
Theatre of Witness is rooted in bearing witness, which means acknowledging and validating 
the experiences of individuals who have lived through trauma, adversity, or social injustice. 
It is regarded as a transformative practice wherein the narratives originating from the 
peripheries of society assume a central position, thus disrupting the established power 
dynamics inherent in conventional storytelling. This performative approach intricately 
reconfigures the narrative landscape, providing a platform for marginalized voices to ascend 
and challenge the traditional structures that govern the act of storytelling. Theatre of Witness 
was developed by the Irish artist and playwright Teya Sepinuck in the 1980s, aiming to give 
voice to those oppressed, traumatized, or ostracized. Its primary objective lies in allowing 
these individuals to articulate and present their narratives and lived realities within the 
context of a theatrical performance. Sepinuck (2017) defines Theatre of Witness as 

a form of testimonial performance ... performed by people sharing their 

personal and collective stories of suffering, transformation and 

peace....the work brings people together across divides of difference to 

bear witness to each other’s life experiences (p.1). 


Therefore, this theatre typically features individuals who have directly experienced 
war, violence, discrimination, or social injustice. They share their narratives through 
monologues, dialogues, or ensemble performances to foster empathy, understanding, and 
social change. Theatre of Witness as a form of artistic expression and a social and healing 
practice help audiences often experience a sense of catharsis and personal transformation 
through sharing their stories in a public setting. At the same time, audience members are 
challenged to confront their biases, assumptions, and preconceptions, fostering empathy and 
understanding. (Sepinuck, 2017) 


In Theatre of Witness, the focus is on personal narratives and lived experiences. The 
witnesses who share their stories are often ordinary people who have gone through 
extraordinary circumstances. They may have experienced war, violence, discrimination, 
addiction, or other forms of hardship. Their stories are deeply personal and often carry 
emotional weight. The performances in Theatre of Witness are not meant to be detached or 
purely artistic; they are deeply rooted in the lived realities of the witnesses. The aim is to 
create a space where the audience can witness and engage with these stories, bringing up 
empathy, understanding, and connection. This kind of theatre emerged during an increasing 
interest in representing real-life stories and experiences in the arts. The latter half of the 20th 
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century saw a growing recognition of the power of personal narratives to illuminate societal 
issues and foster empathy (Jay, 1996). 


Furthermore, the Theatre of Witness is closely connected to the concept of testimony. 
Testimony refers to sharing personal experiences, often related to trauma, oppression, or 
injustice, to witness and document those experiences. Testimony can take various forms, 
such as written and oral narratives, recorded interviews, or artistic expressions. Theatre of 
Witness incorporates testimony as a central element of its practice. In Theatre of Witness, 
the witnesses share their personal stories and lived experiences on stage, using their own 
words and voices. In this context, (Farber, 2008) argues that 

To me, ‘testimonial theatre’ is a genre wrought from people bearing 
witness to their own stories through remembrance and words. Material 
culled from memory is crafted into a compelling yet true narrative, which 
is then brought to life through text, performance and the visual devices of 
theatre. The essential component of this genre lies in its capacity for 
healing through speaking, hearing and being heard. This act of sharing 
personal testimony in a theatrical setting allows the witnesses to bear 
witness to their own experiences while also inviting the audience to 
witness and engage with their stories (19). 


The genre of theatre of testimony emerges as a powerful medium that brings 
witnesses onto the stage, employing a combination of real and fictional characters and 
blending actual and imagined subjects to convey hidden truths to the audience. Taylor (2003) 
emphasizes that, similar to testimony, photography, film, or reports, theatre can transform 
spectators into witnesses. Reflecting on this notion, Rokem (2002) asserts that theatre 
inherently generates situations where witnessing occurs, explicitly or implicitly, and 
contends that all theatrical performances encompass some form of direct or indirect 
witnessing or the transformation thereof. 


Within this framework, the theatre of testimony assumes its virtual function, 
unveiling concealed realities to the public by portraying factual events and circumstances 
drawn from real-life experiences. Furthermore, Assmann (2006) advocates for an additional 
function of the theatre of testimony, which pertains to interpreting the depicted event. It 
shifts the focus beyond the question of "what happened?" to encompass inquiries into the 
event's subjective experience, collective memory, and intergenerational transmission. By 
engaging with the theatre of testimony, audiences are provided with a platform to bear 
witness to the untold, delve into the multifaceted dimensions of lived experiences, and 
actively participate in remembering and passing on vital narratives to future generations. 


The connection between the Theatre of Witness and testimony lies in their shared 
goals of amplifying marginalized voices, raising awareness of social issues and 
understanding. Both approaches recognize the power of personal narratives in creating a 
deeper connection between individuals and encouraging social change. Grounded in the 
belief that personal narratives hold the potential to shape collective memory and foster 
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empathy, testimony could be considered a documentation of a nation's pathetic events and a 
call to action for social change. This theatre serves as a historical record, offering a platform 
for survivors, witnesses, and those directly affected by events to contribute their perspectives 
to the collective narrative. 


3. Research Methodology 

To analyze how Rasha Fadhil's play, Ishtar in Baghdad, engages with the concept of bearing 
witness during times of conflict, the research is grounded in a theoretical framework that 
incorporates testimonial performance, political theater, trauma, and memory concepts. These 
theoretical perspectives provide a lens through which the textual analysis of the play is 
conducted. The play's script is analyzed in detail, examining its content, structure, language, 
and themes. Instances of bearing witness, personal narratives, and the portrayal of conflict 
within the play are identified and analyzed. 


4. Theatre of Witness and Testimony in Iraqi Theatre 

Iraq embodies a profound community shaped by a crucible of harrowing encounters with 
violent conflicts, revolutionary upheavals, foreign occupations, autocratic regimes, and the 
pervasive spectre of terrorism. These enduring tribulations have indelibly imprinted upon 
the Iraqi people's collective consciousness, spanning historical epochs and persisting into the 
present day. Throughout the twentieth century, Iraq emerged as a significant hub for 
developing a modern and thriving theater scene, standing as one of accomplished and prolific 
in the Arab world. However, in more recent times, the nation has been plagued by the 
afflictions of a brutal authoritarian regime, a succession of devastating wars, a prolonged 
occupation, and persistent civil unrest. These adversities have taken an immense toll on Iraqi 
society, culture, and the theater tradition itself. Undoubtedly, a pivotal event in modern Iraqi 
history was the U.S.-led invasion of 2003, which toppled the entrenched and highly 
oppressive dictatorship of Saddam Hussein. However, this military intervention resulted in 
a fragile and frequently corrupt central government, accompanied by a multifaceted 
insurgency targeting both the government itself and the American forces that had facilitated 
its establishment. (Midin and Hussein, 2022) 


Iraq's sociopolitical history has given rise to many stories and experiences that 
demand to be heard. In Iraq, where decades of conflict, war, and social upheaval have left 
profound scars on individuals and communities, the Theatre of Witness and the act of 
testimony become a poignant medium for expressing the realities and testimonies of those 
who have lived through these experiences. Therefore, as a dynamic and resilient cultural 
force, Iraqi theatre has become a fertile ground for the convergence of Theatre of Witness 
and testimony. This theatre, in particular, may serve as a platform for Iraqis who have been 
oppressed, and silenced to share their stories and how they have been impacted by war, 
displacement, and social injustices to reclaim their narratives and be heard in the world. Iraqi 
theatre as Theatre of Witness humanizes the impact of war which is frequently discussed in 
abstract terms, focusing on numbers, strategies, and politics. However, it sets these 
discussions by presenting real, personal stories and narratives that make the human cost of 
conflict tangible and relatable. 
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In the Iraqi theatre, the convergence of the Theatre of Witness and testimony emerges as a 
powerful force for social change, cultural reclamation, and individual empowerment. As 
artists and scholars continue to navigate the complexities of ethical representation and 
collective healing, the claimed Iraqi Theatre of Witness stands as a testament to the resilience 
of Iraqi communities, offering a space for bearing witness to the multifaceted narratives that 
shape the nation's past, present, and future. Through the fusion of personal stories and 
performative art, Iraqi theatre becomes not only a mirror reflecting the diverse realities of its 
people but a transformative vehicle for societal understanding and healing. 


4.1. Voices of Witness in Rasha Fadhil's Ishtar in Baghdad 

In the crucible of war, the genre of testimonial theatre, embodied by the Iraqi playwright 
Rasha Fadhil's Ishtar in Baghdad, appears as a means of bearing witness to the diverse and 
deeply human experiences caused by conflict. In Ishtar in Baghdad, Fadhil draws upon her 
own personal and collective experiences to witness the profound events and atrocities that 
unfolded during a tumultuous period in Iraqi history. Through her play, Ishtar in Baghdad, 
Fadhil sheds light on the indispensable act of bearing witness to the often overlooked yet 
profoundly human qualities that enable survival amidst the oppressive realities of colonial 
and postcolonial conditions caused by wars against Iraq, which Iraqis are compelled to 
confront. In assuming the role of a witness, Fadhil does not speak solely for herself but rather 
amplifies the cries of those who have been silenced, becoming their advocate and testament. 


Fadhil reveals that her motivation to write this play stemmed from the events that 
transpired at Abu Ghraib, compelling her to grapple with the immense violation against 
humanity that occurred. In an attempt to confront the magnitude of this violation, she has 

called up Ishtar and Tammuz to bear witness to what happened in Iraq and 
to the archetypal Iraqi citizen after the invasion, to bear witness to the 
transformation from one who used to be creative and productive, and who 
used to love and contribute to life, to one who is thwarted, frightened, and 
defeated. Ishtar and Tammuz witness the collapse of a present built on the 
edifice of history. This collapse penetrates the Iraqi psyche, shifting from 
the present into that deep, shared past. (Fadhil, 2017, p. 35). 


The first scene unfolds as a cosmic witness to the devastation inflicted upon the earth, 
offering a commentary on the human experience in times of conflict. The first scene in the 
first act portrays a symbolic exchange between Ishtar and Tammuz as they confront the 
devastating consequences of violence and foreign invasion of their land. 


A celestial balcony . . . beyond the reach of bullets and smoke . . . eternal 
melody of birdsong . . . unseen hands coax from strings angelic tones that 
fall like a cascade of tears . . . the balcony is infused with a white glow . . 
. the sudden flash of the rising sun brightens the scene to reveal a clear, 
blue sky. (Fadhil, 2017, p.35) 
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Ishtar's cry, "The rising tide of blood engulfs the green earth!" is a powerful act of bearing 
witness to savagery and violence. As the symbolic voice of the land, Ishtar observes and 
vocalizes the horror unfolding on earth. Tammuz bears witness to the destruction, describing 
the lambs that have died and the shepherds who have fled. The celestial balcony becomes a 
vantage point from which Ishtar and Tammuz witness the atrocities and articulate the impact 
on the land and its people. This witnessing is a crucial element in acknowledging the human 
experience during conflict. The first act portrays a symbolic exchange between Ishtar and 
Tammuz as they confront the devastating consequences of violence and foreign invasion of 
their land. It encapsulates the essence of bearing witness to an unfolding tragedy and serves 
as a testimony to the destruction and resilience of a nation (Al-Azraki and Al-Shamma, 
2019). 


Ishtar's determination not to abandon her land to the desert's devastation shows her 
commitment to preserving the history and culture of her people. Observing the strangers 
armed with heavy weapons, she realizes that they are responsible for scorching the land and 
shedding the blood of her people. This moment highlights foreign intrusion and its profound 
impact on the native population. 


Therefore, Ishtar's questioning of strangers with foreign colors and languages reflects 
the disorientation and alienation experienced by the people. Tammuz's description of 
scorched earth and spilt blood becomes a testament to the destruction produced by the 
invaders. Ishtar's defiant proclamation, "The country that gave birth to civilization will never 
die!" (Fadhil,2017, p.39), asserts the toughness of Iraqis and the lasting importance of Iraq 
that keeps its cultural identity despite adversity. As Ishtar contemplates descending to bless 
the land again, the internal conflict between hope and despair, survival and defeat, unfolds. 
Ishtar's determination to plant the "plant of life" symbolizes regeneration and defiance. 


Ishtar approaches the source of the flames caused by car explosion, surrounded by 
ambulances, police sirens, and security forces. The sound of wailing over the dead and the 
wounded being carried off creates a distressing atmosphere. Ishtar becomes separated from 
Tammuz, and she desperately searches for him among the weeping people, unaware of her 
presence. She encounters a wounded man who informs her that Tammuz has been taken for 
interrogation. Ishtar protests, reminding the man of Tammuz's divine status and the 
reverence he once showed through mourning rituals, dreams, songs, and offerings. The 
wounded man, however, regards Ishtar with pity, indicating a disconnect between the present 
reality and ancient traditions. 


Frustrated and anguished, Ishtar asks the wounded man where she can find Tammuz, 
but he confuses her by mentioning that it is only June and that Tammuz is yet to come. Ishtar 
declares her identity as the goddess Ishtar and wonders whether this is truly the land of 
Sumer. While searching for Tammuz among the crowd, Ishtar encounters a group of boys 
unfamiliar with the name of Tammuz, Ishtar and Sumer". Make the word "name" plural 
"names. Ishtar becomes increasingly disappointed as the boys associate "Sumer" with a 
cheap cigarette, unaware of its historical significance. 
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The encounter with the wounded man and the boys reflects the loss of historical knowledge 
and the devaluation of cultural heritage in the face of conflict and upheaval. Her anger 
testifies to the devastating consequences of war on a society's collective memory and 
identity. During Ishtar's quest, Ishtar meets an individual identified as the Woman, whose 
conspicuous "Indifference catches Ishtar's attention" (Fadhil, p.42). The Woman's 
remarkable nonchalance towards the explosion, coupled with her steadfast refusal to flee in 
the manner of the general populace, manifests resignation and acquiescence towards the 
persistent violence. This depiction illuminates the process of desensitization that can 
permeate conflict-ridden regions, where individuals gradually become inured to the horrors 
surrounding them. Ishtar inquires about the source of the woman's extinguished hope, and 
the woman continues to brush away flies as she speaks. She reveals that the person she is 
waiting for had brought his bag filled with the familiar scent of his belongings to her after 
the explosion. She expresses resentment towards him, stating that if his bag had been burnt 
with him, she would not sacrifice her soul for him. "They brought it to me with the smell of 
his pencil, eraser, dictation, and math notebooks, where they didn’t teach him that two minus 
one equals zero" (Fadhil, p. 42). She mentions that he was handcuffed and put into a truck, 
assuring Ishtar that he will not die but will be subjected to mistreatment and torture, including 
the "Lion of Babylon" exercise, which has been widely publicized. Horrified by this 
revelation, Ishtar shakes the woman's shoulder, desperate for more information. She wants 
to know who took her friend and where they took him. The woman dismisses Ishtar's fear, 
assuring her that he will eventually be released but will emerge as a changed and broken 
person. However, the woman angrily grabs Ishtar's shoulders and warns her about the 
dangers and violations of her body that she would face. The woman emphasizes that Ishtar's 
screams and pleas for help would go unheard. According to Felman (1991), without a formal 
legal trial, witnesses may recount their experiences to anyone willing to listen, seeking to 
find meaning and resolve their desire for understanding. 


Tammuz, who is bruised and unable to move, is brought before an officer and two 
soldiers. Tammuz struggles to speak, but the Officer dismisses his claims of descending from 
heaven and questions his identity and purpose. In his difficult speech, Tammuz expresses 
the ignorance of the American enemy's actions, the devastating consequences they have 
wrought upon the Earth, and the connection between heaven and earth. The dialogue 
between Tammuz and the Officer serves as a testimony, bearing witness to the Officer's 
refusal to acknowledge the truth and the suffering caused by their destructive actions. 


Angered by Tammuz's response, the Officer orders his soldiers to remove Tammuz's 
clothes. Despite Tammuz's cries and resistance, the soldiers forcibly undress him. Chaotic 
music heightens the intensity of the scene. The Officer and soldiers humiliate Tammuz by 
photographing him naked and laughing. Another soldier interrupts them, whispering 
something to the Officer that halts their laughter. This scene demonstrates the theatre of 
witness, as Tammuz's vulnerability and mistreatment become a testimony to the abuse and 
dehumanization inflicted upon individuals in oppressive systems. In Testimonies: Crises of 
Witnessing in Literature, Psychoanalysis, and History, Shoshana Felman (1991) states that 
a witness is required in the courtroom. "When the facts upon which justice must pronounce 
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its verdict are not clear, when historical accuracy is in doubt, and when both the truth and its 
supporting elements of evidence are called into question" (p.6). 


Fadhil exposes the harsh realities of war and the dehumanizing experiences faced by 
those caught in the conflict. The play becomes a theatrical testimony, bringing to the 
forefront the brutality of an American patrol's encounter with Ishtar and the subsequent 
horrors faced by Tammuz in captivity. The stage becomes a witness stand, compelling the 
audience to engage with the visceral and distressing scenes of war and its impact on 
individuals. 


The dialogue between Ishtar and the American patrol becomes a testimonial 
exchange, revealing the clash of identities and power dynamics. Ishtar's cries asserting her 
identity as the Queen of the Earth underscore a desperate attempt to assert her humanity in 
the face of degrading treatment. The Officer's derogatory comments and the subsequent 
scene in the prison room provide a testimony to the dehumanization and humiliation suffered 
by Tammuz and the other prisoners. The threats against the Prisoners' families further 
accentuate the cruel and coercive tactics employed by the Officer. The theatrical testimony 
continues with the depiction of the naked prisoners subjected to humiliating and degrading 
treatment. 


The Officer's sadistic commands and the violent response to the Prisoners who resist 
further amplify the testimonial nature of the performance. The cries, screams, and despair of 
the Prisoners become powerful testimonials to the psychological and physical trauma 
inflicted on individuals in wartime captivity. Ishtar's encounter with the soldiers and the 
Officer showcases her resilience and defiance in the face of abuse and violence. In regards 
to severe trauma, “a witness is necessary to validate the extent of the psychic distress. 
Without this necessary validation, the survivor doubts the significance of her experience” 
(Boulanger, 2012, p. 319) 


The third scene in Act Two begins with the prisoners shouting, pleading to be killed 
as they feel they have already died since their arrival. Their cries become a demonstration 
that forces the Officer and soldiers to retreat and close the doors behind them. This collective 
outcry bears witness to the profound suffering and loss experienced by the prisoners. 


In the following scene, Ishtar lies unconscious on the ground, and two soldiers enter. 
They turn on lights and direct them towards Ishtar's face. One soldier kicks her to wake her 
up while the other admiringly touches her face and hair. When Ishtar regains consciousness, 
she spits in the soldier's face, and he retaliates by harshly slapping her, causing her to fall to 
the floor. Ishtar cries in response to the violence inflicted upon her. The Officer then enters, 
carrying a stun baton, and asks Ishtar what she has been doing late at night (Fadhil, 2017, p. 
45). 


Ishtar, crying and struggling to speak, reveals that she was searching for Tammuz, 
whom she believes she delivered to his death. When the Officer asks about her mission, 
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Ishtar explains that she aims to renew life for her people, her country, and her children who 
were killed by the soldiers' weapons. She asserts her role as a fertility, joy, and growth 
goddess. The Officer responds sarcastically, claiming they will send her back to heaven. 
Ishtar accuses them of shedding the blood of her people and extinguishing life. The Officer 
laughs, dismissing her as a paranoid terrorist (Fadhil, 2017, p. 45-46). 


Ishtar, recognizing their true nature, accuses them of sinking into darkness despite 
their outward appearance of whiteness. The Officer kicks her angrily, causing her to bleed, 
but Ishtar wipes away the blood and confronts him fearlessly. She speaks of the land's history 
and the intense desire for revenge that runs through her veins. The Officer strikes her 
repeatedly, but Ishtar remains defiant, smiling and predicting the land's desire to consume 
him. 


The last act illustrates the theatre of witness as the prisoners express their collective 
suffering and plea for death. Ishtar's encounter with the soldiers and the Officer tragically 
uncovers to the resilience and defiance of those subjected to abuse. It bears witness to the 
brutal treatment and violence inflicted upon individuals and highlights the need to confront 
and expose the oppressors. Theatre of Witness, bear witness, and testimony are evident as 
Ishtar finds herself in a room full of women stripped of their clothes and dignity. The women 
express their anguish, despair, and desire for death as a means to escape their unbearable 
circumstances. Ishtar's presence in the room allows her to bear witness to their suffering and 
engage in a conversation that reveals their shared experiences. 


Ishtar is shocked and terrified by the sight of the naked woman surrounding her. She 
questions why they are naked but receives no response. One woman looked at Ishtar with 
pity and then left to lie in another corner. The first woman expresses her physical sickness 
and the desire to vomit, hoping to cleanse herself of the filth forced upon her. The second 
woman calmly states that if they are not killed, they will take matters into their own hands 
and commit suicide. The first woman, in tears, mentions that suicide is forbidden (haram), 
but the second woman raises the question of sexual abuse, implying that their experiences 
were forced upon them. The first woman falls unconscious, and Ishtar rushes to her side, 
praying for help. When the first woman regains consciousness, she pushes Ishtar away, 
determined to die before being released. 


The second woman reveals that she has sent a message to her parents, asking them 
to launch rockets and mortar shells at them to end their suffering: "I wrote a message on a 
tissue and sent it to my parents with Ahlam, who left in dishonor. I asked them to fire rockets 
and mortar shells on us as soon as possible" (Fadhil, p.46). The first woman expresses relief 
and asks if she told their parents what happened to them. The second woman responds with 
dark humour, suggesting that death is the desired outcome, and perhaps Allah will have 
mercy on them and send a rocket Himself. 


Ishtar, witnessing their desperation, questions their desire for death and whether they 
live solely on the hope of it. This exchange reflects the theatre of witness as Ishtar bears 
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witness to the women's stories of suffering, loss of dignity, honor, and the depths of their 
despair. The women's conversations serve as a testimony to the dehumanization they have 
endured and their desperate longing for an end to their suffering. Their expressions of 
wanting death and their plans for self-destruction bear witness to the unbearable conditions 
they face and the trauma they have experienced. 


Then, Tammuz is interrogated and subjected to physical and psychological abuse, 
demonstrating the harsh realities faced by individuals under repression. The distant sound of 
explosions brings hope to the women, who wake up and engage in joyful expressions such 
as dancing, weeping, and kissing one another. They believe that the explosions signify the 
arrival of their oppressors, and they eagerly anticipate joining the martyrs in Heaven. Their 
words bear witness to their longing for release from shame, suffering, and the tormentors 
who have violated them. They welcome death as a beloved and purifying force that has 
slowly arrived. This scene showcases the theatre of witness as the women's collective voices 
testify to their aspirations and desires for liberation. 


The Officer informs Tammuz that they have found his friend who came down from 
heaven, implying that Ishtar is the supposed heavenly friend. Tammuz remains silent, and 
the Officer mocks him, laughing at his disbelief. Two soldiers enter, dragging Ishtar by her 
hair, her face bleeding, and her clothes torn. The Officer identifies Ishtar as Tammuz's 
heavenly friend and questions her about their relationship. Ishtar vehemently denies knowing 
Tammuz, horrified by the situation. The soldiers remove the hood from Tammuz's head, 
revealing his tear-stained and bloodied face. Ishtar cries and tries to rush to him, but the 
Officer stops her. 


The Officer dismisses their beliefs as nonsense, refusing to acknowledge their 
convictions. Ishtar continues to urge Tammuz to die so they can blossom once more. 
Tammuz speaks of returning to the Earth's womb, joining the cycle of life and death 
alongside plants and animals. Jay Winter (1991) supports Felman's viewpoint by 
emphasizing that the urge to saying bears witness arises when there is a violation of reason. 
However, he acknowledges that seeking meaning in acts of violence can be incredibly 
challenging, characterized by ambiguity, confusion, tentative conclusions, and a sense of 
futility. 


The last scene in the play takes a turn when the sound of explosions is heard nearby, 
causing confusion among the Americans and prompting them to flee. The prisoners, both 
men and women, celebrate the attack, expressing joy and howling. The sounds of guns and 
explosions fill the stage, eventually fading away, leaving only the rumble of rain. Their 
words are testimony to their faith in sacrifice and rebirth, their refusal to betray their 
convictions, and their willingness to face death together. The Officer's interrogation and 
threats highlight the oppressive and dehumanizing environment they are subjected to. The 
dialogue and reactions of the oppressed characters, the characters testify their resilience and 
the power of their beliefs, inviting the audience to bear witness to their struggle. 
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5. Conclusion 

Situated within the tumultuous context of war, Ishtar in Baghdad represents a poignant 
embodiment of testimonial theater and its capacity to illuminate the narratives of those 
whose voices have often been marginalized or silenced by political violence. The current 
study highlights the effectiveness of the Theatre of Witness in amplifying Iraqis' voices, 
raising awareness of the human cost of war, and promoting empathy and understanding for 
the world. Rasha Fadhil expresses the dilemma that Iraqis are suffering under the U.S. 
occupation and the human disasters that have occurred in Iraq. She shows that all these 
atrocities are done for a purpose, which is to demolish the civilization of Iraq and the Iraqi 
dignity and identity. Partly, the play criticizes the new Iraqi generation for those who lost 
their connection with their past and heritage, shedding light on the impact of war and its 
consequences on the Iraqis' formation of identity and the psychological trauma that makes 
them lose interest in life. 
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Abstract 

This paper seeks to analyze the symbolic significance of Doctor T.J. Eckleburg's eyes. These 
eyes, depicted as a pair of pale eyes on a large advertising billboard overlooking the valley 
of ashes, are representative of God. They peer down upon and pass judgment on American 
society, serving as a symbol for the erosion of spiritual values in the country. American life 
revolves around the pursuit of wealth, as demonstrated by the abundance of wealthy 
individuals, and a person's success is measured by their possessions. It appears that God has 
forsaken America, leaving only Doctor T.J. Eckleburg as a silent observer, with his vacant 
eyes watching over those who have forgotten their spiritual values in the pursuit of 
materialistic gains. The connection between Doctor T. J. Eckleburg's eyes and God is a 
product of George Wilson's grieving state of mind. Nick also explores these concepts by 
envisioning Gatsby's final thoughts as a somber contemplation on the emptiness of symbols 
and dreams. The eyes additionally come to represent the fundamental nature of the world 
and the arbitrary mental processes through which people attribute meaning to objects. This 
imagery implies that capitalism may have supplanted God. Ultimately, the eyes also convey 
the emptiness of the American Dream, symbolizing the loss of spiritual values in America. 
There is the notion that, in order to achieve the dream, individuals from humble origins must 
be willing to work hard and seize opportunities. 

Keywords: Eyes of Doctor T. J. Eckleburg, American Dream, Jazz Age, Capitalism, Symbol 


1. Introduction 

Francis Scott Key Fitzgerald, born on September 2, 1896 in St. Paul, Minnesota, hailed from 
a lineage deeply rooted in early American history. His father, Edward Fitzgerald, traced his 
ancestry back to the Scotts and the Keys, families that had settled in the United States during 
the 17th century. Fitzgerald's mother, Mary (Mc Quillan) Fitzgerald, brought a certain level 
of financial security and middle-class respectability to his upbringing, being the daughter of 
a prosperous wholesale grocer. The young Fitzgerald exhibited traits of intelligence, good 
looks, and ambition, making him the pride and joy of his parents, particularly his mother. 
However, despite his promising qualities, Fitzgerald carried with him the dual burdens of 
both his parents' hopes for success and the illusions of social prosperity—a blend of realistic 
aspirations and romanticized yearnings for wealth—that would continue to shape his life 
throughout its entirety. Fitzgerald's educational journey began at the St. Paul Academy, 
where his passion and talent for writing surfaced at a young age. At the age of 13, his 
detective stories were published in his high school newspaper, providing him with the 
encouragement to pursue writing more fervently, often at the expense of his academic 
responsibilities. 


Following multiple revisions, Fitzgerald managed to secure a publishing deal with 
Scribner for his novel, known as This Side of Paradise, a year after its initial submission. 
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The novel enjoyed immediate success, catapulting Fitzgerald to both wealth and fame. 
However, at the tender age of 21, Fitzgerald grappled with the fear of perishing in World 
War I without having his literary aspirations realized. Prompted by this anxiety, he hastily 
penned a novel titled The Romantic Egotist and submitted it for publication. Unfortunately, 
Charles Scribner's rejected the manuscript but offered words of encouragement, suggesting 
that Fitzgerald resubmit the work after making revisions. It was in 1918, during his stationed 
assignment near Montgomery, Alabama, that Fitzgerald met Zelda Sayre, an enchanting 18- 
year-old who happened to be the daughter of a prominent Alabama Supreme Court Judge. 
Their love affair intensified Fitzgerald's desire for literary success, yet despite his revised 
efforts, his novel was once again met with rejection. Consequently, Fitzgerald turned to the 
advertising industry as a stable means of income, hoping to secure a prosperous future and 
marry Zelda. However, Zelda, unwilling to wait for Fitzgerald's ascent in the advertising 
field and subsist on his modest earnings, called off their engagement (Meyers, 1994, p. 145). 


Following extensive revisions, Fitzgerald's novel was accepted by Scribner under 
the title This Side of Paradise and published a year later. The novel achieved immediate and 
unprecedented success, catapulting Fitzgerald into the realms of wealth and fame almost 
overnight. However, their extravagant lifestyle led to excessive spending, surpassing 
Fitzgerald's income. Consequently, Fitzgerald continually found himself ensnared in deep 
debt. To alleviate his financial burden and cover the costs of Zelda's mental health treatment, 
Fitzgerald turned to writing short stories. In October 1921, their only child, Frances Scott 
(affectionately known as Scottie) Fitzgerald, was born. In 1922, Fitzgerald's second novel, 
The Beautiful and the Damned, was published. The couple relocated to Great Neck, Long 
Island, in the same year, immersing themselves in a world of heavy drinking and all-night 
parties, a lifestyle that would serve as inspiration for Fitzgerald's iconic work, The Great 
Gatsby. The distractions of their new environment hindered Fitzgerald's progress on his third 
novel, and during this time, his alcohol consumption escalated, leading him down the path 
of alcoholism. His reputation as a heavy drinker contributed to the perception of him as an 
irresponsible writer, perpetuating the myth surrounding his character (Meyers, 1994, p. 189). 


In 1924, Fitzgerald embarked on a journey to France, specifically to Valescure, 
where he penned his magnum opus, The Great Gatsby, which was subsequently published 
in 1925. This novel marked a significant advancement in Fitzgerald's writing technique, 
showcasing a sophisticated structure and a meticulously controlled narrative perspective. 
With its exquisitely crafted prose, adept depiction of the Jazz Age, and incisive exploration 
of themes such as materialism, love, and the American Dream, The Great Gatsby achieved 
resounding acclaim. However, in April of both 1930 and 1931, Zelda experienced a severe 
mental breakdown and was admitted to the John Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore. This marked 
the beginning of her institutionalization, as she remained a resident in various sanitariums 
for the remainder of her life (Meyers, 1994, p. 287). 


2. Literature Review 
In Junaidi's 2014 study, "Psychological Analysis of Jay Gatsby's Life in The Great Gatsby" 
(Maslowian Lens), a psychological approach is employed to analyze the protagonist's struggles using 
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Maslow's hierarchy of needs. Examining Gatsby through this framework reveals five levels of unmet 
needs contributing to his psychological turmoil: physiological, safety, love/belonging, esteem, and 
self-actualization. In essence, Junaidi argues that Gatsby's pursuit of a life unattainable due to 
unfulfilled lower-level needs ultimately fuels his psychological distress. 


In his 2017 work titled "The Meaning of Jay Gatsby's View on Life as Seen in 
Fitzgerald's The Great Gatsby," Christoforus Sigit Bramaditya undertakes an analysis of the 
protagonist's perspective on life. Bramaditya employs a psychological approach drawing 
from Freudian theory, as well as character, characterization, and motivation theories. The 
study addresses two specific research questions. The findings of the analysis reveal Jay 
Gatsby as a character who possesses enigmatic qualities, engages in deception, exhibits 
snobbish behavior, harbors ambitious aspirations, and exudes self-assurance within the 
novel. Furthermore, while Gatsby's literal aim in life centers around his longing to be with 
his former lover, Daisy, his true philosophy on life revolves around his relentless pursuit of 
a sense of belonging in what he perceives as his rightful place in the world. Gatsby's 
perspective on life is rooted in his inherent need for belongingness and his quest to identify 
where he truly belongs or who he belongs with. 


Fitzgerald, in The Great Gatsby, utilizes the dynamics of socioeconomic class to 
expose the inherent power imbalances within societal strata, particularly through the unequal 
relationship between Tom Buchanan and Myrtle Wilson. Tom, a member of the privileged 
upper class, wields his economic dominance over Myrtle, a working-class woman, shaping 
their clandestine affair. This manifests in his financial patronage (e.g., the city apartment and 
luxuries), granting him leverage and control within the relationship. The physical brutality 
of Tom breaking Myrtle's nose (Fitzgerald 40) further underscores his assertion of power 
and her vulnerability. Myrtle's reliance on Tom's resources for her lifestyle reinforces his 
dominant position, leaving her beholden to his whims and vulnerable to his potential 
withdrawal of support. This stark illustration of economic disparity highlights the intrinsic 
power dynamics inherent in class-based relationships, placing characters like Myrtle in a 
precarious and subjugated position. 


According to Bo Lundahl's assertion in Engelsk sprakdidaktik (2009), fiction can 
serve as a valuable tool for students to gain insights into diverse historical, economic, and 
social contexts (p. 326). In light of this, The Great Gatsby presents itself as a suitable text 
for classroom analysis due to its detailed portrayal of the setting. Jill Bloomfield, in her work 
titled The Great Gatsby: Study Guide and Student Workbook (2010), emphasizes the 
significance of the novel's setting. She poses a literary analysis question that highlights 
Fitzgerald's meticulous depiction of West Egg and East Egg: "Fitzgerald is precise in his 
depictions of West Egg versus East Egg. What are the differences between these areas?" (p. 
27). By utilizing these distinct areas, Fitzgerald effectively illustrates a society that is 
divided. Consequently, the juxtaposition of West Egg and East Egg can serve as an 
introductory exploration of segregated societies. 
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3. Discussion 

F. Scott Fitzgerald's renowned novel, The Great Gatsby, which was published in 1925, serves 
as a symbolic critique of the American experience, delving into the complexities of 
American history and the disillusionment associated with the corruption of the American 
dream. Throughout the narrative, Fitzgerald employs vivid descriptions to capture the 
essence of 1920s lifestyle. Using the character of Jay Gatsby, he draws a contrast between 
the genuine aspirations of the American dreamer and the distorted reality of American 
society during the 1920s. The Great Gatsby weaves a tale of a man's pursuit to reclaim his 
lost love and rediscover the happiness that once defined his existence through the acquisition 
of wealth and material possessions. Jay Gatsby serves as a representative figure A typical 
American who firmly believes that great wealth equates to true happiness and fulfillment 
(Bruccoli, 2000, p. 162). 


Fitzgerald possessed a distinctive writing style characterized by its lucidity, poeticism, 
vividness, and cleverness, effectively evoking the sentiments connected to specific temporal 
and spatial contexts. Central to Fitzgerald's literary endeavors was the theme of aspiration, 
as he perceived idealism to be an inherent trait of the American character. Additionally, a 
prominent theme that permeated his body of work was the notion of mutability or the 
inevitable experience of loss. In his role as a social historian, Fitzgerald came to personify 
the spirit of the Jazz Age, as he aptly described in his essay "Echoes of the Jazz Age." This 
era could be characterized as one marked by remarkable achievements and artistic 
expression, as well as excessive indulgence and a satirical outlook on society (Fitzgerald, 
1931). 


The conventional belief in the American dream asserts that diligent perseverance 
can empower individuals to achieve their aspirations and accumulate wealth and success. 
Nonetheless, the characters portrayed in the novel fail to grasp this concept, remaining 
oblivious to the potential of realizing the American dream through hard work. F. Scott 
Fitzgerald adeptly employs characters such as Jordan Baker, Jay Gatsby, and Tom Buchanan 
to epitomize the pervasive corruption and profound disillusionment that emerge when 
straying from the genuine essence of the American dream. Through their experiences, 
Fitzgerald sheds light on the affliction and despair that accompany the abandonment of the 
original ideals of the American dream (Trask, 2007, p. 71-72). 


Gatsby embodies the relentless pursuit of the American Dream, a defining 
aspiration of many individuals during the 1920s. Having emerged from poverty, Gatsby 
relentlessly strives for a life of affluence and material possessions. His father's disclosure to 
Nick about Gatsby's meticulously crafted childhood plan for success reinforces Gatsby's 
unwavering determination to transcend his humble beginnings. Gatsby's shedding of his past 
identity, symbolized by his name change, marks his embarkation on a journey towards a 
more prosperous existence. This transformation mirrors the experiences of early American 
colonists who abandoned their traditional practices in pursuit of a better life in the New 
World. Gatsby's accumulation of wealth, fueled by dubious means such as bootlegging and 
illicit securities trading, reflects the moral compromises made in the pursuit of the American 
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Dream during the Roaring Twenties. Fitzgerald's portrayal of Gatsby underscores the 
corruption that had infiltrated the American Dream, driven by the choices and behaviors of 
the 1920s generation. 


During his time in the military, Gatsby develops strong feelings for the affluent Daisy, 
considering her to be the embodiment of his American dream. He makes significant efforts 
to win her over: "Jimmy was bound to get ahead. He always had some resolves like this or 
something. Do you notice what he’s got about improving his mind? He was always great for 
that" (Fitzgerald, 1925, p.208). However, while Gatsby is away on duty, Daisy ends up 
marrying Tom Buchanan, a wealthy man who can provide for her financially. It is only after 
losing her that Gatsby realizes the time he spent with Daisy was the happiest period of his 
life. He comes to the conclusion that he can only win back Daisy's affection by acquiring 
wealth, leading him to engage in disreputable activities for years in the hope that his riches 
will ultimately reunite them. Gatsby's pursuit of wealth and status is distinct in his relentless 
connection to his love for Daisy, a characteristic that is underscored by Nick throughout the 
novel. 


And as the moon rose higher the inessential houses began to melt away until 
gradually I became aware of the old island here that flowered once for Dutch sailors’ eyes- 
a fresh, green breast of the new word.... And as I thought of Gatsby’s wonder when he first 
picked out Daisy’s light at the end of his dock. He had come such a long way to this blue 
lawn, an behind his dream must have seemed so close he could hardly fail to grasp it. But 
what he did not know was that it was already behind him, somewhere in the vast obscurity 
beyond the city, where the dark fields of the republic rolled on under the night. (Fitzgerald, 
1923, p. 180) 


Gatsby's existence served as a representation of its own, and his realization that once 
he had Daisy in his embrace, Gatsby’s life is reflected in his novel. The novelist’s realization 
that Daisy, whom he had once in his arms and the allure that had surrounded her is now 
vanished, mirrors the widespread belief among Americans that wealth brings happiness. To 
some extent, Gatsby found the pursuit of reuniting with Daisy exhilarating; yet, when he 
eventually won her love, that pursuit came to an end. Despite Gatsby and Daisy reviving 
their romance, she rejects him upon learning how he acquired his fortune. She is too shallow 
and superficial to give up the high-society life with Tom, which is socially acceptable, for 
Gatsby's unacceptable love. Gatsby erred in assuming that by amassing material possessions 
he could win back Daisy. Ultimately, Gatsby meets his collapse because he seeks more from 
life and loves Daisy, leading him to shoulder the blame, demonstrating that he pays the 
ultimate price for losing sight of the true essence of the American dream. Fitzgerald's 
commentary on the American dream is evident here, as Gatsby perishes in his pursuit of 
achieving his dream of winning back Daisy. It was this dream that propelled him from 
poverty to affluence and ultimately to his demise. 
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The subsequent instance of T.J. Eckleburg's eyes emerging coincides with Tom, Nick, and 
Jordan pausing at Wilson's garage en route to Manhattan, as they prepare to confront Daisy 
and Gatsby. 

We were all irritable now with the fading ale and, aware of it, 

we drove for a while in silence. Then as Doctor T. J. 

Eckleburg's faded eyes came into sight down the road, I 

remembered Gatsby's caution about gasoline....That locality 

was always vaguely disquieting, even in the broad glare of 

afternoon, and now I turned my head as though I had been 

warned of something behind. Over the ashheaps the giant eyes 

of Doctor T. J. Eckleburg kept their vigil but I perceived, after 

a moment, that other eyes were regarding us with peculiar 

intensity from less than twenty feet away. (Fitzgerald, 1923, 

p.163) 


On this occasion, the presence of the eyes serves as a signal to Nick that something 
is amiss. Initially, he assumes the issue is a dwindling fuel supply in the car, but it is later 
revealed that the actual predicament at the garage pertains to George Wilson discovering 
Myrtle's extramarital affair. Nick's initial fixation on the billboard's "vigil" is promptly 
confounded by the sight of Myrtle peering at the car from the room where George has 
confined her. Myrtle is engaged in her own form of vigil, gazing out the window at what she 
believes to be Tom's yellow car, her anticipated rescuer, and also directing a hostile stare at 
Jordan under the mistaken belief that Jordan is Daisy. The term "vigil" holds significance in 
this context. Conventionally, it denotes staying awake for religious observance or 
maintaining a watchful eye during a tense and momentous period. However, in this instance, 
neither of these connotations is entirely fitting, and the word is employed in a sarcastic 
manner. 


4. Conclusion 

A prominent emblem within the novel is the billboard eyes of Dr. T.J. Eckleburg, which 
symbolize the erosion of spiritual principles in America. These eyes serve as a representation 
of the burgeoning commercialism of the nation, portraying life in America as solely driven 
by the pursuit of wealth, exemplified by affluent figures such as Tom Buchanan. A person's 
accomplishments are evaluated based on their monetary wealth rather than their moral 
character. Similar to the spiritual values of America, the billboard reflects the absence of 
traditional American virtues, which Nick Carraway seeks to reconnect with upon his return 
to the Mid-West. In the East, these old-fashioned values are entirely lacking, giving the 
impression that God has forsaken America, with only Dr. T.J. Eckleburg remaining, peering 
down with vacant eyes at individuals who have left aside their spiritual principles in favor 
of attaining material prosperity. 


Furthermore, the eyes serve as a symbol of the moral decay experienced by the 
population of America. Dr. T.J. Eckleburg's eyes peer down at the central characters as they 
traverse beneath the billboard en route to New York City, where Tom engages in extramarital 
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relations, where Gatsby escorts Nick to meet Wolfshiem, the individual implicated in fixing 
the World Series, and where Daisy hurries off in search of excitement with her former lover, 
Gatsby. The eyes appear to disapprove of these characters' actions, with Wilson likening 
T.J.'s eyes to the gaze of God. 


Ultimately, the eyes also symbolize the emptiness of the American Dream. The 
notion that an individual of modest beginnings could realize the Dream through hard work 
and seizing opportunities is prevalent. This is exemplified in the pursuits of Gatsby and 
Myrtle, involving bootlegging and adultery, respectively. Nevertheless, the disapproving 
gaze of Dr. T.J. Eckleburg reminds one of the Valley of Ashes, seemingly conveying the 
notion that the American Dream is fundamentally unattainable—a grand falsehood. While 
the American Dream yields riches for a select few (like Gatsby), for the majority, their 
aspirations for prosperity are akin to ashes. The truth is that not everyone can amass wealth 
akin to the Buchanans; for every Buchanan, there exist multitudes like Wilson. The concept 
that everyone can achieve the dream is but a mere fantasy. For most, life mirrors the 
nightmare of the Valley of the Ashes, upon which the Eyes cast their perpetual frown. 
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Abstract 

This research paper provides a thorough examination of the themes of humiliation and 
bullying in Katherine Mansfield's short story, "The Doll's House.' Through a critical analysis, 
the paper seeks to uncover the socio-cultural implications embedded in the narrative and 
demonstrate how Mansfield's portrayal of these themes extends beyond the temporal setting 
to shed light on the complex nature of human relationships. Hate speech, colloquially 
referred to as 'HS,' has emerged as a significant and widely discussed issue in recent times. 
In the realm of children's literature, this form of speech is often used to convey specific 
messages and ideas that the authors hope to convey. This paper focuses on Katherine 
Mansfield's work, "The Doll's House,’ utilizing theories from social and literary theory to 
deepen the analysis. Specifically, by examining the various speech acts employed to convey 
class-based hate speech, as well as implicatures and instances of impoliteness in the 
narrative, this study aims to provide a comprehensive and qualitative understanding of this 
phenomenon. To facilitate the analysis of the data from Mansfield's short story, this research 
adopts a pragmatic perspective, taking into consideration the situational context and the 
speaker's intention. Both qualitative and quantitative methods have been used to analyze the 
data, with a qualitative approach being particularly conducive to examining the intricacies 
of HS in this specific story. The results of this study reveal that hate speech exhibits various 
characteristics that are challenging to fully comprehend without considering the context in 
which it is utilized. Furthermore, this form of speech may manifest in both explicit and 
implicit ways, often serving not only to insult but also to shame and demonstrate disapproval. 
Keywords: Humiliation, Bullying, Hate Speech, Impoliteness, Speech Act Theory 


1. Introduction 

This research paper focuses on the depiction of the foolish activities of Burnell’s family and 
brings to light the inhumanity of the people and also the reasons behind destruction in the 
society due to class discrimination in Katherine Mansfield’s short story “The Doll’s House” 
from the perspective of Karl Marx’s Marxist Theory. Katherine Mansfield has delineated 
cruel reality of society. Children are impeccable but grown-up and unkind societies make a 
line between the upper and lower classes, otherwise all human beings are the same. It is 
hard for children to change their life because everyone focused on their parents’ past. It is 
possible to argue that language can be used for both positive and negative purposes, for 
example, when someone is insulted or hurt by a hostile or offensive remark. We can rise a 
question to these destructive behaviors as Hated Speech (HS). According to many linguists 
and jurists, HS can convey hatred for the target group in a variety of ways without always 
employing hate speech (Hornsby, 2001). The phenomena of HS is multifaceted and 
encompasses various aspects such as race, color, ethnicity, sex, disability, sexual 
orientation, nationality, religion, and more. In Brown (2015). HS, as a difficult-to-identify 
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expression (verbal or non-verbal). It can occasionally be challenging to identify speech as 
HS unless it possesses certain traits that vary depending on the culture. In other words, a 
statement that seems neutral to one person may offend them, but not to others. Therefore, 
the issue is inherent in the HS phenomenon. That means that in many cases, it can be 
difficult to tell if a speech is normal speech or speech classified as HS. The phenomenon's 
presence in children's literature may have a specific formulation and objectives that the 
writers wish to express. The current study started with this viewpoint and aims to address 
this problem in this genre from a practical standpoint in order to investigate the hidden 
message that the author attempts to convey in her children's books. Therefore, by 
identifying the speech acts used to communicate classism HS, the implicature instigated as 
well as impoliteness, the study seeks to examine classism HS both qualitatively and 
quantitatively as well as its pragmatic roles. The study specifically aims to respond to the 
following queries: What is HS and what are its pragmatic functions? What speech acts, 
implicature, and impoliteness techniques are employed in HS in Katherine Mansfield's short 
novel The Doll's House? 


1.1. Theoretical Background 
1.1.1. Hate Speech 

The concept of ‘HS’ was first introduced in the 1980s and spread through discussion 
on campus in the United States to mean a kind of content-based constraint to racist 
discourse (Matsuda,1988). The term HS is a collective noun; semantically, its meaning is 
not taken from the literal meanings of the words hate and speech, but from the two words 
combined together. Furthermore, it can be treated as an idiom whose meaning is not 
directly deducible from the literal meanings of the words “hate” and “speech,” but whose 
meaning can be inferred in the sense that the words “hate” and “speech” are used together. 
Another possibility is that the word ‘hate’ is being used as an attribution metaphor, 
meaning that the word ‘hate’ often refers to the phenomenon defined by the expression 
HS (Marsters,2019). Walker (1994) noted that HS as a concept is just the latest term in a 
set of words used commonly in speech to target an individual or group of individuals 
based on protected characteristics, such as ethnicity, race, religion, gender, and so forth. 
In all probability, the phrase HS has also been present throughout human history, starting 
with the ancient world’s earliest multiethnic societies, which refers to the expressions of 
identity-based envy, aggression, confrontation, violence, and oppression (Riesman, 1942; 
Casson, 2001). 


HS is defined by Rosenfeld (2003) as “speech designed to promote hatred based on 
race, religion, ethnicity, or national origin” (p.1523). Rosenfeld’s definition is narrowly 
limited to actions and categories. As for Fortuna and Nunes (2018), they presented a very 
detailed definition in terms of categories and the methods used. For them, HS is: 

[a] language that attacks or diminishes, that incites violence or hate against groups, 
based on protected properties such as physical appearance, religion, descent, national 
or ethnic origin, sexual orientation, gender identity or other, and it can occur with 
different linguistic styles, even in subtle forms or when humour is used. This is the case 
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when stereotypes are reinforced, giving a justification to discrimination and negative 
bias toward these groups. (p.5) 


Although there is no scientific definition of HS, some common and constituent 
features can be traced. According to the Council of Europe’s Committee of Ministers 
(1997) all forms of utterance or expression that spread, promote, incite or justify racial 
hatred are considered HS. Sometimes, even jokes are considered HS if they indicate a 
person or group based on the protected properties or are repeated. These jokes can be used 
to strengthen racial attitudes; though they are considered harmless, they also have 
psychologically negative impacts (Fortuna & Nunes, 2018). Several definitions of HS are 
found; all of them demonstrate that HS has particular aims and focuses on specific 
characteristics. 


Furthermore, from the previous definitions, it can be concluded that the idea of 
protected characteristics is one of the main elements of HS. In this respect, specific 
considerations need to be taken into account. The range of protected HS characteristics 
can be restricted to: Skin, race, religion, ethnicity, class, language, sex, sexual orientation, 
physical or mental impairment, nationality, and mental origin (Mihajlova, Bacovska & 
Shekerdjiev, 2013). The current study has adopted social class as a protected category for 
the study of HS. 


1.1.2. Concepts Overlapping with Hate Speech 

There is a clear overlap between HS and other terms, such as bullying, and rudeness, 
which are very similar in context. The lack of understanding of the difference, in some 
instances, may lead to misunderstandings in interpreting these terms. Even though all of 
them offer offensive conduct, there is a significant difference between these concepts as 
will be explained below. HS as a complex phenomenon can be better understood by 
comparing it with other terms similar to it. 


1.1.2.1. Rudeness 

A general definition of rudeness is mentioned by Rondina (2005), who stated that 
“rudeness is anything you say or do or don’t say or do that offends someone else, making 
them feel uncomfortable or inconvenienced” (p.3). Rondina (2005) pointed out that 
rudeness is more than not saying ‘please’ and ‘thank you’. It ignores or damages others’ 
feelings intentionally and does not value what is important to them. For Culpeper 
(2011), it is regarded as discourteous, foul, impolite, insulting, negative, or self- 
absorbed. For instance, eavesdropping, interrupting, pointing, ignoring, inviting, and 
laughing ‘are described as rude behaviors. Segarra (2007) noted that the message of 
rudeness is one of ignorance and disregard of decent social ways and deliberate 
discourtesy. According to what has been described above, rudeness is not motivated by 
racial discrimination or a disparity in power, as is the case with HS, which is primarily 
motivated by bias. 
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1.1.2.2. Bullying 

The concept of bullying identifies various actions that can affect a person’s property, 
body, emotions, identity, and social status (Muhmed, 2014). Dennell, Brandi and Logan 
(2015) supported this definition and added that bullying is the actions and impacts that 
make someone feel hurt, threatened, afraid, or left out. Bullying is a global 
phenomenon with devastating implications on victims, bullies, families, schools, 
communities, and society. 


Distinguishing between bullying and normal conflict is critical. That means not all 
conflict is intended to be hurtful, but some forms of these are a natural part of life. 
Moreover, bullying is an intentional, hurtful, and persistent type of overt and offensive 
conduct. Often, there are differential effects and an imbalance of power between the victim 
and the bully. This unstable power may be numerical or physical. In this regard, Namie & 
Namie (2009) mentioned that, the difference between bullying and other types of abuse is 
that bullying is usually more common than abuse. It cuts through status category 
membership borders and must be differentiated from criminal abuse forms. Bullying occurs 
if abuse is the same-gender or same-race or if the bullies receive possible legal immunity 
because they are part of a status-protected community. For example, institutional bullying 
may result from an officer in a higher position against a subordinate or lower position as: 
1. "You are a stupid little girl" (Dahl, 1997, p. 11). 


This sentence is taken from a short story where a teacher was addressing her student. 
It represents an example of verbal bullying towards the student. Furthermore, bullying can 
be conveyed as HS when it centers on racism, nationalism, sexuality, or any other 
discrimination type. That means, bullying can be a form of HS rather than HS itself (Heller 
& Magid, 2020). Bullying is serious and violent when it happens repeatedly and for an 
extended period. In this context, Beane (2008) noted that bullying is usually performed 
secretly, and it occurs away from adults and other people; therefore, it is often 
underestimated. 


1.2. Some—Related Concepts 

After reviewing the overlapping concepts with HS, the following section is dedicated to 
elaborate more than different aspects of HS through shedding light on some other related 
concepts: 


1.2.1. Prejudice 

Studies on prejudice owe a debt of gratitude to Allport (1979), who defined prejudice as 
"an antipathy based upon a faulty and inflexible generalization"(p.9). This description 
embodies the way most individuals think of discrimination; when they hear the term 
prejudice, their minds turn to racial and ethnic discrimination instantly. Schaller and 
Neuberg (2008) defined prejudice as an unfavorable view or feeling formed in advance 
or without knowledge, reason, or thought. A hostile opinion about some persons or class 
of persons is usually based on misunderstandings or inflexible generalizations. For 
instance, Africans Americans have suffered social, economic, and political prejudice at 
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various levels. Likewise, prejudice for women has spread in Western culture since its 
establishment, limiting women’s role and power in society (Heller & Magid, 2020). 


Culture affects prejudice since group members hold traditional values, including 
behavior, beliefs, and views. Thus, the level of strength and membership of specific 
ethnic or religious groups is a measure of social status, and wealth; it indicates an 
individual’s social class, describing a person’s position in the social hierarchy. 


1.2.2. Discrimination 

According to Gardner (2018), discrimination means a person or a group of people who 
are treated differently, in particular, in a negative way, for their skin color, sex, sexuality 
and other features. Discrimination is often based on bigotry, negative stereotypes and 
prejudice. Mehdi (2020) added that since many people fear what seems strange or 
unknown, they react to anyone whose aspect, culture or behavior is unknown with 
suspicion or even with abuse. Discrimination may be openly practiced as direct 
discrimination marked by intentional bias against an individual or group. Attitudes, acts 
or institutional practices which depend on or distinguish someone can be seen as 
discrimination. This may include an individual or a group of individuals refusing, 
restricting, or excluding. They range from gross abuses of human rights, such as 
genocide, slavery, racial, religious and persecution, to less severe systemic 
discriminatory forms, such as recruitment and promotion, living and verbal abuse. 
Common forms of prejudice among children are: bullying and racial slurs (e.g., ‘sissy, 
fatso, dummy’), exclusion (as refusing to allow a child in a game), segregation, or the 
division of ethnic groups imposed by law or tradition. The latter is a type of 
discrimination which is known as classism. In Europe, there have been formalized forms 
of segregation; for example, Jews were once separated into ghettos (Fischthal, 2021). 
Now, many Roma people in many European countries are forced to live in separate 
societies due to aggressive behavior or economic segregation (Ciaian & Kancs, 2016). 
In literature, one of the well-known examples of discrimination based on social class is 
found in Mansfield's story, The Doll's House, the focus of the current study. The main 
theme in this story is class discrimination (classism). 


1.2.3. Classism 


Prejudice or discrimination based on social class is known as class discrimination or 
classism (Weber, 1997). It is one of the common and somehow harsh classifications among 
the members of society. Classism is a prejudice due to a person’s social class, such as 
sexism or racism. In classism, people with lower levels of social class are treated in ways 
which exclude, devalue, discount and distinguish them (Lott, 2002). According to Weber 
(1997), there is consensus that class primarily includes a notion of economic status as well 
as other characteristics that include social status within a society. This confirms Boas’ 
(1949) view that ethnic disparities are not due to the innate biological differences, but to 


structural differences motivated by unequal power relationships. 
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2. Discussion 

The very title of the short story ‘The Doll ‘s House’ even almost whole story based and 
reflected the concept of class struggle where the researcher has found that this short story 
is totally based upon the concept of class struggle which brings turmoil and made the reason 
of destruction for a society. 


In the short story ‘The Doll’s House’, the very title represents and symbolizes 
material. Material is the one thing that brings turmoil to the harmonious and peaceful 
society. It disturbs the harmony of society. By nature, human beings are materialists. People 
like to make relationships with those who have money or in a high rank position so it could 
be rarely seen to someone make relationship with poor people Everyone wants and tries to 
make relation with the rich rather than with that. In this short story, ‘The Doll’s House’ the 
researcher has found lines based on the materialistic approach, which shows the reason for 
destruction in society. “There stood the Doll’s House, a dark, oily, spinach green, picked 
out with bright yellow. It had two solid little chimneys glued onto the roof, were painted 
red and white, and the door, gleaming with yellow and varnish, was like a little slab of 
toffee, four windows, real windows, were divided into panes by a broad.... Lumps of 
congealed paint hanging alone the edge” (p.1). In these lines, Katherine Mansfield tells us 
that the doll’s house is covered and has all those things that make it more beautiful. People 
wish and want to see it. 


Children are inherently innocent, but adults and unkind societies create divisions 
based on superiority and inferiority. However, all human beings are fundamentally equal. 
Parents are the first educators for children, playing roles such as teachers, nurses, guides, 
and beacons of hope for their future. However, the Burnell family serves as an example of 
a troubled 'madrasa,' or school, as they discourage their daughters Isabel, Lottie, and Kezia 
from interacting with the Kelveys - Lil and Else. This ultimately results in the children 
following the teachings of their parents as they grow up, highlighting their ability to mimic 
their parents’ actions. The quote 'And I'm to choose who's to come and see it first. Mother 
said, I might’ (p.3) illustrates this, as it shows how the Burnell children are controlled and 
influenced by their parents. This further highlights the important role parents play as 
guardians and teachers, but in the case of Burnell's daughters, their parents have led them 
astray and have even forced them to shun others. This shows how children are influenced 
by and serve as 'true imitators' of their parents. The Burnell parents themselves are trapped 
by the societal norms and traditions of their time. They act as imperial rulers over their 
children's thoughts and actions. The saying 'as you sow, so shall you reap’ is pertinent here 
as it shows the impact parents have on their children and how their actions can ultimately 
shape the children's own behavior. If this proverb correlates with it, it can be said that 
Burnell's parents have planted seeds of discrimination and are allowing them to grow. They 
do not require water, only inequality and injustice. 'This was awful enough. Nobody knew 
for certain. But everybody said he was in prison. So, they were the daughters of a 
washerwoman and a jailbird. Very nice company for other people's children (p.5). These 
lines illustrate the injustice faced by Kelvey at the hands of the Burnell family and others. 
The Kelvey daughters' father was in jail, but the reason for his imprisonment was unknown 
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to everyone. This shows that working-class people are unfairly imprisoned, while the 
wealthy and elite are not. The law is biased towards the poor and is imposed on them. The 
Kelveys, like the poor, are only seen as inferior and insignificant. This reinforces the 
concept of 'Might is Right’. Kelvey's father was in jail, and their mother was a washerwoman 
who received her wages in the form of torn clothes, boots, and cups for her children. When 
her daughters wore these items, they were ridiculed by Burnell and other children. This 
quote, 'Lil Kelvey's going to be a servant when she grows up' (p.6), further illustrates the 
harmful effects of discrimination on society. 


2.1. The Kelveys: Victims of Social Stratification 

At the center of Mansfield's exploration lie the Kelveys, two sisters from a lower social 
class who are subjected to humiliation and exclusion. The Burnell sisters, Isabel and Kezia, 
initially invite the Kelveys to experience the grandeur of the doll's house. However, their 
peers' responses uncover the underlying prejudices that exist within the society portrayed 
in the story. The Kelveys, due to their marginalized position, serve as a mirror reflecting 
the harsh truths of a world divided by social class. 


2.2. The Doll's House as a Symbol of Exclusivity 

Mansfield ingeniously employs the doll's house as a symbolic representation of societal 
structures. The miniature world within the doll's house mirrors the hierarchical divisions in 
society. The story unfolds as a metaphor, illustrating how those outside the privileged 
circles are subjected to humiliation and exclusion. The doll's house becomes a microcosm 
of a society driven by class distinctions and social expectations. 


2.3. Psychological Impact on Characters 
The narrative meticulously examines the psychological toll of bullying and humiliation on 
both the perpetrators and the victims. The Burnell sisters, torn between societal expectations 
and their innate empathy, undergo internal conflicts. The Kelveys, on the other hand, bear 
the emotional scars of exclusion, revealing Mansfield's insightful commentary on the 
dehumanizing effects of societal norms. 


2.4. Mansfield's Critique of Society 

Katherine Mansfield uses "The Doll's House" as a platform to critique the prevailing 
societal norms of her time. Through the lens of humiliation and bullying, she exposes the 
superficial values of the upper class and challenges readers to reflect on the consequences 
of conformity. The story is a call to question the societal structures that perpetuate injustice 
and marginalization. 


On the other hand, in Katherine Mansfield’s 'The Doll's House,’ the use of derogatory 
expressions when describing poor children, such as comparing them to cats and chickens, 
serves as a purposeful narrative device to emphasize and criticize the prevailing social 
attitudes and class distinctions of that period. Mansfield utilizes these expressions for 
various reasons: 
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2.4.1. Social Critique 

Mansfield uses these derogatory expressions as a form of social critique, intending to draw 
attention to the discriminatory and dehumanizing attitudes prevalent in the society depicted 
in the story. The negative comparisons underscore the harsh judgment imposed on 
individuals based on their social class, revealing the systemic inequalities and prejudices of 
the time. 


2.4.2. Symbolism of Social Hierarchy 

The comparisons to cats and chickens symbolize the lower status assigned to the poor 
children within the social hierarchy of the story. By using such imagery, Mansfield vividly 
illustrates the stark contrast between the privileged class, represented by the Burnell sisters, 
and the marginalized class, represented by the Kelveys. This stark divide emphasizes the 
societal norms that perpetuate inequality and exclusivity. 


2.4.3. Impact of Social Expectations 

The derogatory expressions contribute to the narrative by highlighting the impact of societal 
expectations on the perception and treatment of individuals. Mansfield aims to depict the 
dehumanizing effects of social norms that dictate who is deemed acceptable or superior in 
the eyes of society. The use of negative language serves to emphasize the devaluation of 
those who do not conform to these expectations. 


2.4.4. Reader Reflection 

Mansfield's use of such expressions is intended to evoke a reaction from the readers. By 
presenting the poor children in a degrading manner, she prompts readers to reflect on their 
own biases and societal norms. The discomfort elicited by these negative descriptions 
encourages readers to question the fairness of such judgments and consider the human cost 
of class-based discrimination. 


2.4.5. Narrative Contrast 

The derogatory expressions contribute to the narrative by creating a vivid contrast between 
the two social classes. This sharp distinction sets the stage for exploring the themes of 
bullying, humiliation, and exclusion within the story. It establishes a backdrop against 
which the consequences of societal norms on the characters can be more keenly felt and 
understood. 


In summary, Mansfield's use of derogatory expressions in describing poor children 
in "The Doll's House" serves as a literary device to critique and expose societal injustices. 
It is a deliberate choice to engage readers in a reflection on class-based discrimination, 
bullying, and the harmful effects of rigid social norms prevalent during Mansfield's time. 


3. Conclusion 


In conclusion, our comprehensive analysis of Katherine Mansfield's "The Doll’s House" 
has unveiled a rich tapestry of social commentary woven through the intricate threads of 
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humiliation and bullying. Mansfield, a master storyteller of her time, skillfully employed 
these themes to scrutinize and challenge the prevailing societal norms and class distinctions. 
The historical and social context illuminated the rigid structures that defined early 20th- 
century society, providing a foundation for understanding the characters' actions and 
attitudes. The Burnell sisters, symbolic of the privileged class, and the Kelveys, 
marginalized and ostracized, represented the stark divisions perpetuated by these societal 
norms. 


As we explored the contemporary relevance of Mansfield's themes, it became evident 
that the story's lessons endure. The parallels between the narrative's social critique and 
modern issues underscored the persistent challenges of discrimination and exclusion in our 
society. 


In essence, "The Doll’s House" stands as a timeless exploration of the human 
condition, urging readers to confront uncomfortable truths about societal norms. 
Mansfield's narrative brilliance lies not only in her ability to vividly depict the consequences 
of humiliation and bullying but also in her call to action for a more inclusive and 
compassionate world. 


As we conclude our journey through this critical study, we are left with a profound 
appreciation for Mansfield's storytelling prowess and a renewed commitment to continue 
dismantling the barriers that perpetuate social injustice, much like the doll's house itself— 
a miniature world that reflects not only the exclusivity of its time but also the potential for 
change and empathy in ours. 


In addition, the researcher wraps up his investigation of these two viewpoints for the 
benefit of society. Children's comments should be welcomed and the drawn line should be 
completed. They are the ones that provide harmony, love, and even the ability to transform 
a society of sand dunes into one of serenity. The short story "The Doll's House" 
demonstrates the appearance of Kezia and Else. 
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Abstract 
The rapid and constant technological advancements, climate change, and the COVID-19 
pandemic have caused many changes and problems impacting everyone such as students and 
their parents, especially their health and lifestyle. There are economic and social problems 
because of the closing down of several workplaces. Although education is not an exception; 
students had to study online to prevent infection from COVID-19. Teachers are required to 
adjust their teaching and learning processes and maximize the benefits for their students. 
They needed to meet the needs of the labour market by using new teaching techniques 
through social media technology in order to respond to the changing situation in a timely 
manner. For this reason, the Ministry of Education needs to announce its policy in the fiscal 
year 2023 to match the new normal lifestyle. This should emphasise the principle of 
reforming the learning process and developing the potential of Thai people of all ages. The 
urgent policy is a must in preparing Thai people for the 21st century and for learners to be 
developed in all dimensions of equality in opportunity, safety, and readiness to drive the 
evolution of the country towards security, prosperity, and sustainability. 
Keywords: COVID 19, Technology, Dimensions, Prosperity, Sustainability 


1. Introduction 

1.1. Navigating The Impact of Covid-19 

The year 2023 has seen significant challenges in the field of skilled-based education in 
Thailand due to the lasting impact of the COVID-19 pandemic. The global health crisis has 
disrupted traditional learning methods, forcing educators and institutions to adapt swiftly to 
ensure continuity of education. One notable change is the increased reliance on online 
platforms and digital tools for teaching and learning. 


Educational institutions have had to invest heavily in technology infrastructure and 
training for teachers to facilitate remote learning effectively. While this transition has 
provided opportunities for students to access education from anywhere, it has also 
highlighted existing inequalities in terms of internet access and digital literacy among 
students. Furthermore, the pandemic's economic repercussions have affected funding for 
skilled-based education programs. Budget cuts have led to reduced resources, staff layoffs, 
and limited access to practical training facilities. 


1.2. Harnessing Technology for Enhanced Learning 

In 2023, Thailand's skilled-based education sector has witnessed a significant 
transformation with the integration of technology to enhance the learning experience. The 
advent of advanced technologies such as virtual reality (VR) and augmented reality (AR) 
has revolutionized teaching methods, providing students with immersive and interactive 
learning opportunities. Harnessing technology in skilled-based education has allowed 
students to gain practical knowledge and expertise by simulating real-life scenarios. 
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VR and AR applications enable learners to engage in hands-on experiences, making the 
learning process more dynamic and effective. Furthermore, online platforms and e-learning 
tools have become crucial components of this transformation, offering flexible access to 
educational resources anytime, anywhere. Collaborative tools and communication platforms 
have also emerged as essential elements in promoting teamwork among students. Through 
video conferencing and online collaboration tools, learners can connect with industry 
experts, peers, and instructors for discussions, feedback sessions, and mentorship 
opportunities. 


As Thailand looks towards the year 2023, it envisions a future where skilled-based 

education plays a vital role in driving economic growth and fostering prosperity. The country 
recognizes that traditional education systems may not adequately equip students with the 
practical skills needed to excel in the rapidly evolving job market. Consequently, Thailand 
is embracing a paradigm shift by prioritizing skill development and vocational training. 
By focusing on skilled-based education, Thailand aims to unlock new dimensions of 
prosperity for its citizens. This approach will empower individuals to acquire specialized 
knowledge and expertise tailored to specific industries, enabling them to meet the demands 
of an increasingly competitive global economy. Moreover, skilled-based education 
encourages entrepreneurship and innovation, nurturing a generation of self-starters who can 
contribute to economic progress. 


By equipping students with hands-on experience and industry-specific skills, 
Thailand aims to bridge the gap between academia and industry needs. 


1.3. Promoting Sustainability in Thailand's Skilled-Based Education for a Brighter 
Future 

In recent years, Thailand has witnessed a significant shift towards a more sustainable and 
inclusive approach to education. The country recognizes the importance of equipping its 
workforce with the necessary skills to thrive in an ever-changing global economy while also 
addressing environmental and social challenges. This commitment to sustainability is 
particularly evident in the skilled-based education sector. Thailand's skilled-based education 
system aims to provide students with practical knowledge and expertise that aligns with 
current industry demands. 

However, it goes beyond purely technical skills by incorporating sustainable practices into 
the curriculum. Students are encouraged to develop an understanding of environmental 
conservation, social responsibility, and ethical business practices. To ensure the longevity of 
this approach, Thailand is actively fostering partnerships between educational institutions, 
industries, and government agencies. 


1.4. Statement of the Problem 

The education system in Thailand has faced numerous challenges in order to provide quality, 
equitable, and skilled-focused learning opportunities for students. Providing more effective 
and more personalized support for students is important to achieving these outcomes. 
Training and equipping teachers with the skills required to address these challenges is also 
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essential for success. This research paper will assess the impact of introducing skilled-based 
education in Thailand, exploring the effectiveness of current systems and providing 
recommendations for further improvement. 


This study will first examine the current state of Thai education, its challenges and 
successes. It will consider international comparisons to provide insight into successful 
practices that could be adopted in Thailand. Consideration will also be given to how the 
country’s culture, financial power, and language could influence the introduction of skilled- 
based education. Research will be conducted into the primary actors and stakeholders 
necessary for such reform and they will be discussed in detail to evaluate potential barriers 
and solutions. 


This study will also focus on the implementations of skilled-based education. It will 
analyse repeatable strategies, consider the perspectives of both teachers and students, and 
assess the effectiveness of different approaches. A close examination of current institutions 
and alternative models of education will be conducted to determine the best possible 
methodology for Thailand. 


Our approach is to explore the potential benefits and implications of skilled-based 
education in Thailand. It will examine the educational, economic, and social outcomes of 
reform and how it could impact students and the enrichment of the nation’s economic power. 
This research will discuss the challenges faced by current education systems. By 
understanding the current issues, alternative structural models, and the socio-cultural 
realities, this study will take a comprehensive view of what an effective skilled-based 
education system in Thailand could look like. 


Overall, this paper will provide an in-depth analysis of how skilled-based education 
could be implemented in Thailand, while exploring the potential benefits for the nation’s 
economic growth and the engagement of students. Insight will be provided into the 
international models that could be replicated and adapted, how current systems should be 
changed, and how education reform could be implemented without sacrificing quality or 
student outcomes. It is essential that the unique needs and situation of Thailand in regards to 
skilled-based education are properly addressed to achieve the best possible outcome. 


According to the situation of COVID 19, the pandemic has caused many changes and 
problems, especially health that have a direct impact on lifestyle. Occupational problems 
have caused economic and social problems because some hotels, service places and 
companies have been forced to close down. Also, some labourers have to work from home 
or companies have been forced to reduce the number of workers causing most people to have 
lower incomes leading to family problems. The Suan Dusit University Poll survey of 1,059 
Thai people across the country during 16" to 19of August 2022 found that most of the 
problems in Thai education were caused by social disparity (61.19%), followed by 
administration problems (59.49%). There are also educational issues because the students 
have to study online to prevent infection with COVID-19. Thus, the teachers need to adjust 
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their teaching and learning process to maximize the benefits for the students. By using new 
teaching techniques through social media technology, teachers have met the needs of the 
labour market by respond to the changing situation in a timely manner. 


2. Literature Review 

Skilled-based education plays a crucial role in the development and progress of any nation, 
and Thailand is no exception. In today's rapidly changing global economy, where 
technological advancements are reshaping industries and job markets, it is imperative for 
Thailand to prioritize skilled-based education to ensure its workforce remains competitive. 
One key reason for the importance of skilled-based education in Thailand is its potential to 
address the country's unemployment issue. 


There has been some relevant research conducted in the context of Thailand. A few 
of these studies will be adressed here. 


Songkram et al (2021) carried a study on educational system 3.0 called Mutual 
Learning Community (MLCOM) that combines Virtual Based Learning Classroom (VLC), 
Mobile Based Learning Classroom (MLC), and Flipped Learning Classroom (FLC) 
subsystems. They find out that digital mobile devices are offered to connect digital 
platforms. Students with mobile devices can manage their education on a service system that 
offers dynamic configurations and allows sharing of information everywhere in daily life. 
Students can consult their instructors about learning activities. Their study also proposes 
efforts to promote education 3.0 technology for higher education learners. Moreover, it 
proposes several key factors of VLC to enhance skills in learning and innovation, MLC to 
enhance skills in information media and technology, and FLC to enhance skills in life and 
career for twenty-first century higher education which can be extended to next generation of 
Knowledge Management (KM) for university. 


In another study Singkorn et al (2022) examine the development of an innovation- 
based learning and teaching and learning model for technology education in the Thailand 
4.0 era. The research conceptual framework is to study the goals of the development of 
Thailand 4.0, the development of teaching and learning models, and the expected 
competencies of graduates that the labor market needs. They come to a conclusion tthat 1) 
systematic integration and linkage of knowledge, innovative product development, initiative, 
and innovative thinking must be developed, 2) developed DLAAP innovative learning and 
teaching model is very appropriate that can promote knowledge, skills, and attitudes to be 
able to work practicably in the industrial sector in Thailand 4.0 era. 


Sermsri et al (2022) carried out a research aiming to develop cooperative learning 
management (CLM) model using computational thinking (CT) and mind mapping 
techniques to promote Thai computer studies student-teacher (CSST) complex problem- 
solving skills (CPSS). Participants were 15 first-year CSSTs in the Faculty of Education's 
Computer Studies Department of Thailand's Thonburi Rajabhat University. The pre- 
study achievement test classified students into three levels (weak, moderate, or strong). Five 
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experts were involved in the assessment of the CLM plan, which was determined to have a 
content validity index (CVT) at the highest level (mean = 4.00). They also evaluated the 21 
indicator rubric scoring-type test tool for complex problem-solving skills (CPSS) and 
determined its CVI mean = 3.99. After a pilot test of 30 student teachers, a 42-item 
questionnaire was finalized. The final CPSS course involved five primary components 
within an eight-step process. The CSST used six sessions of four hours each. Results showed 
that the final course post-test score was 90.40 for all 15 student-teachers, significantly higher 
than the 70% achievement level setting. 


Despite the recognized importance of skilled labor in Thailand’s economic 
development, there is still a vast research gap in this area. This gap is particularly evident in 
the lack of empirical research and studies that have been conducted into the specific needs 
of the Thai workforce, and how best to develop skilled labor within the country. 
Additionally, there is a lack of information regarding the current quality of skills training in 
the country, and whether it is providing satisfactory results. Furthermore, there is very little 
understanding of the relationship between skilled-based education and the economic and 
social benefits that it can bring to a country, as well as the potential barriers that may be 
preventing its uptake. 


In order to address this research gap and to allow Thailand to compete on a more level 
playing field with other countries, it is necessary to undertake a comprehensive research 
program into the area of skilled based education. This should involve quantitative analysis 
of the current state of skills training in the country, as well as qualitative analysis of potential 
trends and areas for improvement. Additionally, research should be undertaken into the 
economic and social benefits of skilled labor, as well as the potential barriers that may be 
preventing its uptake. In this paper, our research approuch to tackle this problem would be 
qualitative descriptive ananlysis. 


3. Methodology 

Skilled based education is an increasingly popular strategy for providing Thailand's 
inhabitants with the knowledge and skills needed for economic and social development. This 
study attempts to examine the current state of skilled based education in Thailand, its 
advantages and potential obstacles. Using a qualitative research methodology, it will explore 
the opinions of various stakeholders concerning the effectiveness of skilled based education 
in Thailand and the degree to which it is being effectively implemented in schools. To 
acheive such results, a descriptive analysis of skilled based education will be used to provide 
evidence regarding the impact of this education system across the globe in general and in 
Thailang in particular. Consequently, though Thailand is the focus here, we will take a look 
at skilled-based education in more details in India, European Union, and the United States 
as well. 


This research will also focus on the role of the government in initiating and overseeing 
skilled based education initiatives, as well as the impact it has on the Thai labor market and 
overall economic growth. Through its exploration of skilled based education in Thailand, 
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this study seeks to identify ways in which the system can be improved in order to improve 
employment and educational outcomes and further contribute to the country’s economic and 
social development. 


4. Data Analysis and Discussion 

4.1. Skilled Based Education in India 

India wants to become the third largest economy in the world. In the midst of economic 
conditions, the overall work environment around the world is changing rapidly. Therefore, 
India have had to transform their education sector by combining interdisciplinary approaches 
in educating youth through learning by doing and applying knowledge, skills and abilities, 
related to fields such as technology, engineering and business. This has empowered India's 
youth with the knowledge, skills, attitudes and values to ensure the effective collaboration, 
future and mindset needed for the 21st century. 


According to United Nations population statistics, India is expected to add 183 
million people to the working age group by 2050. Globally, 22% of the labor force over the 
next three decades is expected to come from India. This presents a unique demographic 
opportunity that can translate into dividends. 


Thus the young of India must be empowered with a set of abilities. This includes the 

knowledge, skills, attitudes, and values that will prepare them to make informed decisions, 
manage emotional well-being, communicate and collaborate effectively. Most importantly, 
create a growth mindset. They need to stop practicing rote learning and shift the focus to 
giving students the skills they need to prepare them for the future of work and foster the 
mindset that will help them succeed and participate in the society in which they live. 
India Educational system should focus on a smooth transition from school to work for the 
young people; driving sustainable development; and shaping the future of their country. The 
system and curriculum needs to emphasize the importance of investing in building essential 
21st century skills and competencies, such as critical and analytical thinking, problem 
solving, and effective communication, curiosity leadership, flexibility, and tolerance for 
facing and navigating stress and uncertainty with a strong and agile mind. 


4.2. Skilled Based Education in EU 

Education in the European Union (EU) enables more flexibility for individualized learning 
design and strengthens an education policy framework that already enhances flexibility and 
autonomy for schools and teachers to promote learning for all. Since the beginning of the 
twenty-first century, EU institutions and their member states have agreed on the need to 
strengthen key competences among education and training systems to effectively help 
students find personal fulfillment at work and in society. 


EU countries need to keep pushing toward less prescriptive curricula in order to 
benefit the development of other relevant skills, like critical thinking, perseverance, learning 
to learn, and communication and social skills. Overall, there is a need to follow curriculum 
models that replace shallow learning with deeper learning, in which students develop a wide 
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range of skills that will be key for later life stages. Measuring learning better allows teachers 
to acknowledge this process and take it more seriously, resulting in better outcomes for the 
students and society. While most education systems usually report detailed enrollment 
figures, learning metrics — of all types — are still uncommon in the policy-making process 
and in public debate (World Bank 2017), including in many EU countries. Although 
international assessments are important for trend comparisons and progress, national 
assessments of skill acquisition can be more effective for policymakers and practitioners, 
especially if what they measure is well aligned with skill acquisition priorities. These include 
formative classroom assessments as well as national and regional external assessments of 
skills, which measure not only basic cognitive skills like reading, mathematics, or science, 
but also other Key Competencies, like social and civic engagement, critical thinking, and 
problem solving. These learning metrics can help highlight the schools where additional 
support is needed, assess the effectiveness of targeted programs and initiatives, and identify 
needs of teachers and principals. 


Local innovators need to have regulatory space to do an effective job with all the 
support of society and government. Many EU countries still rely excessively on a 
bureaucratic approach of excessive regulatory paperwork and decision-making power that 
limits the capacity of schools to innovate and transform themselves as learning 
organizations. As some EU countries have managed to do in the last decades, many 
education systems need to give the necessary confidence to schools and teachers by 
providing them with effective training, resource support, and social recognition. Teachers 
should be treated like the professionals they are, and as such, they need to be given latitude 
to serve their students. At the same time, this needs to be accompanied by designing effective 
channels through which there can be a purposeful debate on shared responsibilities and 
learning outcomes among all sector actors. 


Elevating the professional skills of the teaching profession also needs to be 
considered in order to meet diverse needs of different students and make teaching a desirable 
profession. There is an increasing diversity among students in EU countries now more than 
ever, requiring highly skilled teachers able to adapt to the differentiated needs of students. 
Teachers are one of the greatest drivers of student learning and the best asset of the education 
system in any country. Therefore, teachers must have equitable access to modern 
pedagogical practices and continuous professional development, as is the case in Finland. 
Teachers in successful systems are able to adapt their foundational knowledge and training 
to individual student needs. EU countries are trying hard so that teaching becomes a well 
recognized and highly professionalized career, but in many of them there is still progress to 
be made. It is important to make teaching a desirable profession, one in which teachers are 
recognized by their peers and the local communities. Teachers in successful systems handle 
themselves as professionals and have career progression grades and adequate salaries. 

In 2022, Ursula von der Leyen President of the European Commission identified a 
“workforce with the right skills” as a crucial factor underpinning the current and future 
competitiveness of our social market economy. Skills are more important for people wanting 
to achieve higher level jobs because a skilled workforce is a key driver of growth, enhancing 
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the innovation power and competitiveness of all European companies, in particular small 
and medium-sized enterprises (SMEs). Equipping the EU workforce with the skills needed 
also ensures that the green and digital transitions are socially fair and just. It empowers 
individuals to successfully navigate the labour market changes and to fully engage in society 
and democracy, so that nobody is left behind, as stated in the European Skills Agenda of 
2021 and in line with the European way of life. Building on this, the Porto Declaration, 
agreed by the EU leaders in May 2021, shows a strong commitment to upskilling, reskilling 
and to improved employability. It welcomed the ambitious EU headline targets set by the 
European Pillar of Social Rights Action Plan arguing that at least 60% of adults should be 
participating in training every year and the employment rate should reach at least 78% by 
2030, which requires significant effort to activate more women and young people for the 
labour market. The 2023 European Year of Skills, announced by President von der Leyen in 
her State of the European Union Address, represents a unique opportunity to support 
European companies. This is especially the case for small and medium-sized enterprises, 
“grappling with a shortage of staff’ as the countries can; put “more focus in our investment 
on professional education and upskilling”; ensure “better cooperation with companies”; 
match companies’ needs “with people’s aspirations” of both low and high skilled; and by 
speeding up and facilitating the “recognition of qualifications also of third country 
nationals”. The COVID-19 pandemic and now Russia’s war of aggression against Ukraine, 
have signalled and accentuated the strategic dependencies and labour mismatches we 
recognise in Europe. In addition, the green and digital transitions, and other structural 
evolutions such as the need for increased resilience and globalisation impact all professions 
on the European labour market, changing the skills needed for the European economy to 
grow in a sustainable and competitive manner. For example, putting an end to the 
dependency on Russian energy imports and achieving the ambitious EU energy-efficiency 
and renewable energy targets require a massive and rapid deployment of energy efficiency 
improvements, building renovations and renewable energy. This hinges upon the availability 
of a skilled workforce all across the EU. 


At the same time, demographic change is reducing the available labour force. While 
the EU average unemployment rate remains stable at 6% in August 2022, 77% of companies 
struggled to find employees with the required skills in 2019. In particular, the availability of 
skilled staff and experienced managers is the most important problem for a quarter of EU’s 
small and medium-sized enterprises, representing 99% of all EU businesses. Furthermore, 
in 2021, 28 occupations were classified as having shortages, including the healthcare, 
hospitality, construction and service sectors. In addition, they identified shortages of IT and 
security specialists, in particular cybersecurity experts, and workers with science, 
technology, engineering and mathematics background, showing a growing demand for both, 
high and low-skilled workers. In this context, the smooth functioning of the European labour 
market depends on the availability of a workforce with the right skills as much as on ensuring 
that individuals’ engagement in upskilling and reskilling meets companies’ needs across the 
Union. The EU is facing an unparalleled shortage of women in Science, Technology, 
Engineering and Mathematics (STEM) careers and education. Women make up 52% of the 
European population and make up the majority of tertiary graduates in the EU, yet only 2 
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out of 5 scientists and engineers are women and only 18% of specialists in ICT. At the same 
time, young girls are attracted to the STEM field in school, and in some countries perform 
better than boys. This phenomenon of lost talent is referred to as the “leaky pipeline”. 
Addressing skill gaps can boost the innovation power, productivity and growth of the 
European social market economy. This is particularly relevant for digital skills. To illustrate, 
70% of businesses report a lack of staff with adequate digital skills as an obstacle to 
investment, while almost half of the EU population has no or very low level of digital skills. 
Recognising this challenge, the 2030 Digital Compass Communication set the EU target of 
80% of adults having at least basic digital skills and 20 million ICT specialists employed by 
2030. Proposal 32 of The Conference on the Future of Europe further highlighted the need 
to empower all EU citizens with the necessary digital skills. A workforce with the right skills 
is a precondition for the green transition too, forecasted to generate 2.5 million additional 
jobs in the EU by 2030. The importance of skills was also stressed as a finding of the 2022 
European Year of Youth, highlighting the urgency to equip the European youth with skills 
for the future. 


Given that only around 37% of adults undertake training, further investing in 
upskilling and reskilling opportunities and encouraging all working-age adults to take part 
in them is essential to realise the opportunities of the green and digital transitions. The 
already evident shortage of staff will deepen further, as the size of the European working 
age population is expected to shrink from 64% in 2019 to 56% in 2070, 15 and the old-age 
dependency ratio is expected to increase from 32 in 2020 to 54 in 2070.16 Thus, additional 
effort is needed to activate more people for the labour market through reskilling and 
upskilling, in particular women and young people not in education, employment or training. 
It is also important to promote the digital skills of the older population and ensure they have 
the capacity to fully participate in society and access vital services increasingly available 
only online. Yet, the EU domestic workforce alone is and will not be sufficient to meet 
current and future labour market demands. In this context, migrants already play a crucial 
role in Europe’s economy and society. In the last decade, migrant workers17 filled a 
significant part of new jobs in the EU, helping to address labour market needs. Admission 
of migrants is part of a wider policy mix to address both the existence and the root causes of 
labour and skill shortages. The COVID-19 pandemic showed that as many as 13% of 
workers performing essential functions — from doctors to nurses and drivers — are migrants. 
Thus, making the EU an attractive choice for talent in shortage occupations from around the 
world is a precondition for the Union to remain globally competitive. For this, third country 
nationals have to be able to realise their full potential and use their skill-set on the European 
labour market, but also to benefit from learning opportunities, mobility and recognition of 
qualifications in a mutually beneficial and circular way. This applies both to newly arrived 
foreign talent and third country nationals already legally residing in the EU, whose labour 
market participation rates tend to lag behind those of EU citizens.19 It also includes the 
continuous support for the labour market integration of people fleeing the war in Ukraine as 
long as they decide to stay in the EU. In order to boost the competitiveness of European 
companies, in particular SMEs, to realise the full potential of the digital and green transitions 
in a socially fair, inclusive and just manner, the 2023 European Year of Skills would further 
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promote a mindset of reskilling and upskilling. The aim is to ensure that nobody is left behind 
in the twin transitions and the economic recovery, and to notably address labour shortages 
for a better skilled workforce in the Union. 


4.3. Skilled Based Education in USA 

Lack of skill-based education has continuously proven to be one of the most significant 
concerns in the modern education system. This comes as the United States’ academic results 
in all subject fields have been ranking significantly lower than other countries on the 
international chart for years. For reference, the US ranks 15 out of 28 countries in reading 
literacy, 19 in mathematical literacy, and 14 in scientific literacy. The effects of the under- 
managed system are not simply illustrated by academic comparisons, but also by the citizens. 
Due to the poor development and enforcement of soft skills (communication/people skills), 
people find extreme difficulty in communicating, leading, and interacting with others. These 
skills are considered essential, if not more important, by many students of all ages and 
backgrounds. Even with the rise of new resources, such as the introduction of new 
technological materials, students have not 1 seen an improved or enriched curriculum 
designed for their personal and professional development. Skill-based education plays a 
large factor in the future success for the current demographic, and it is noted from an early 
age—as young as preschool. Additionally, skill-based teaching and learning, or the lack 
thereof, reflects on the many flaws of the traditional education system that is still being 
implemented today and highlights the many different issues and problems that have been 
present since its existence in the US. This remains a grand-scale national concern. If schools 
do not prioritize skill-based teaching and learning, the US will continue remaining inferior 
to other countries in terms of subject or grade-level proficiency. When students graduate and 
pursue higher education, they realize the importance of soft skills in the real world. Studies 
have recognized the impact of a lack of skill-based education on future jobs and what 
students think of it. Graduates and university students all thought that soft skills are 
important for jobs. This article's results are as follows: some students thought that soft skills 
were more important than professional knowledge. University students and graduates 
perceived communication skills and sensitivity in communication as the most important 
skills. The researchers believed that the university students and graduates weren’t active in 
enhancing their skills. Rather, they (the students) hoped that the university would help the 
students develop those skills. The employers agreed with the students and graduates that soft 
skills were important in the modern workplace. Employers also agreed with the students that 
the university curriculum is outdated and didn’t fit the modern workplace’s needs. 
Furthermore, most employers tend to say that life skills are valued more than soft skills. Life 
skills, they said, needed to be applied in the real world and future employers should have 
enough experience with them. Surprisingly, many employers argued that many students who 
have a “communications” degree from the university couldn’t communicate with others 
correctly in real life. Thus, employers believed students lacked emphasis on real-life 
application and experience. So, one major effect on university graduates with a lack of skill- 
based education is that it hinders their ability to have real success in the contemporary 
workplace. Specifically, the real-world experience is what matters most to employers, and 
without experience, one cannot meet or exceed expectations of their jobs. It is clear that a 
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lack of connection to the real world is a major cause of a lack of skill-based learning in the 
modern education system. Without experience, students cannot gain real skills and could 
have a biased view of what they expect the workplace to be like. This will lengthen the time 
new employees take to adjust to the workplace’s system which will of course lower 
efficiency in the workplace. A potential solution to this problem is to have designated days 
where all the students intern for a specific job and find what they are good at. This will not 
only relieve pressure off the students but also strengthen their skills and learn new things. 
Furthermore, having experience early on will make all graduates ready to tackle their jobs 
at ease, thus increasing workplace efficiency. The need for both hard and soft skills is 
evident, as they play a crucial role in all career fields. Yet, the education system has always 
emphasized the importance of hard skills and neglected to cultivate and develop soft skills 
that students also need. The imbalance between the two takes a toll on a student's education 
and career paths. The failure to develop soft skills at a young age leads to students struggling 
to connect and navigate with the real world even before reaching adulthood. 


To learn more about the relationship between soft and hard skills, a group of 
researchers conducted an analysis by running skills listed in job advertisements through the 
Multivariable Hawkes Process model. The analysis showed that hard skills, such as 
technological programming skills, restricted the rise in soft skills, such as communication 
and collaboration. The report also proved that even with the rise of data analytics, Al-related 
skills, and other hard skills, people's need to communicate ideas, lead, and negotiate is 
undeniable and essential. The aforementioned soft skills and real-world skills can be trained 
and developed from a young age, as early as preschool. However, the lack of skill-based 
education in preschool becomes a hindrance as well. Consistently, it has been proven that a 
high quality preschool education results in better educated and well-prepared children. A 37- 
year longitudinal study revealed that students who participated in the High/Scope Perry 
Preschool Project in a forty-year range were more likely to complete high school, have 
higher monthly earnings, and own property than their counterparts who did not attend 
preschool.(NCJRS) According to the High/Scope Perry Preschool Project, a high quality 
preschool is deemed as a setting that adheres to The National Association of Young 
Children’s (NAEYC) standards, which calls for written statements of the program’s goals 
and philosophy, supportive learning materials and equipment, reasonable staff-child ratios 
(one instructor per every six 2-year old children), and different staff qualifications (skill- 
based teaching) that enables immense support in every field to provide young children with 
necessary skills. Contrary to popular belief, quality preschools are great investments, as a 
2004 study indicates. The Economic Policy Institute finds that if the nation provides quality 
early education for young low-income students starting in 2005, by 2050, the nation would 
have an enormous $61 billion in revenue boost. Though it has been shown that the US has 
neglected funding for the quality of preschools, total expenditures for public schools in 2015- 
2016 amounted to $706 billion. But when digging deeper into this figure, one can see that 
only about $13,847 covers one public school student's enrollment. Stephen P. Heyneman, 
the author of a research paper called "The International Efficiency of American Education: 
The Bad and the Not-so-Bad News," provided a more in-depth look into these numbers by 
experimenting with examining factors and causes of inefficiency in the US Education 
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system. Heyneman also presented and analyzed different charts to compare the results and 
three commissions from 17 different countries. Some critical information includes the US 
spending compared to other countries. For example, in Norway, about $1,111 was spent per 
person for 46% above international 8th-grade mathematics. In the US, $1,040 was spent per 
person for 45% above the international average. This indicates that the US will need to spend 
around $24 more per person for a 1% increase. However, in Singapore and Japan, only $7 
per person would be required for the same 1% increase, and similarly in Thailand, around 
$4 per person. Even lower, Romania would only require an additional $2 to $3 per person 
approximately. Subsequently, a clear conclusion can be drawn from the data provided: the 
US. spends more for a much lower result. In addition, America's scores ranked 8th place out 
of 17 countries, but when looking at monetary efficiency, it drops down to 16 out of 17. As 
seen, the issue doesn't lie in the amount of money the country spends on education, but rather 
the way the current budget is being used. The money isn't being efficiently used to the utmost 
ability to garner the necessary results. It leads one to wonder about the management of 
educational resources, whether that is funding towards the professionalization of education 
(skill-based teaching) or required learning equipment (skill-based tools). 


When looking at the modern education system as a whole, one conclusion can be 
drawn—the 21st century is a digitalized era, without a doubt. From the 1990s to the present 
day, technology has made its way into classrooms, proving to be an efficient way of teaching 
and learning. Now, more than ever, communication has skyrocketed. Students can gain new 
insights and be provided with information simply from sitting at home, and teachers can 
compile large lessons and easily present new information through digital models. In this era, 
people worldwide are reliant on technology, so why is it that the US still suffers greatly from 
the Digital Divide? Due to a lack of proper investment, schools in lower-income districts do 
not have the means to provide more specialized equipment and technology that aids in a 
student’s development. The same lack of correct investments is seen in teacher’s salaries and 
the inability to fire less-than-qualified teachers, which continuously enables the lack of skill- 
based education that is so needed in this time and age. Digitalization continuously proves to 
be an asset in modern-day education, but nothing will replace the authenticity of traditional 
methods of teaching and specialization of teachers’ skills. Even with today’s new 
technologies, Finland’s education system continues to overshine and provide much better 
results from students than the United States. Finland’s unique education system strategy 
states that a student who has fallen behind must be provided granted additional teaching in 
order to support them and higher their attainment. A student who has difficulty learning has 
access to part-time special needs education. Although the US has passed the Individuals with 
Disabilities Act- which sought to provide free public education for kids- local governments 
control the practices and implementation. In the US, there are two learning pathways for 
teachers: university-based and practice-based. The university-based requirements vary 
significantly from program to program, which doesn't guarantee every prospective teacher 
to have the same skills and experience once graduated. However, in Finland, eight Finnish 
universities offer the structure of teacher education, all taking place in a research-based 
university structure. Each university has a specific curriculum with effective teaching and 
learning strategies. After teachers get their five-year degree, they are required to take an 
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exam that tests their knowledge of educational practices, take an interview, and have their 
resume looked over. America could take note of Finland's school system, as it teaches kids 
how to engage more with the real world. Additionally, Finnish students are only required to 
take one standardized test during their entire primary/secondary schooling, a low stakes test 
that gauges how the Finland Educational system is doing. The National Matriculation exam 
has questions that don't shy away from real-world issues, which span across different subject 
areas. Some topics included socialist revolutions, ethics, popular music, violence, and 
evolution. In contrast, in the US, students are required to take two standardized tests annually 
from 3rd to 8th grade. The tests test basic knowledge in specific math/ELA skills, but certain 
strategies can help bolster the scores without students having to answer the questions 
authentically. Opponents have criticized this testing programme saying that students are only 
learning how to become better test-takers. In high school, there are plenty more standardized 
tests required/suggested to get into top tier colleges - the SAT/ACT, SAT subject tests, and 
AP exams. In Finland, tuition is free for any student accepted into a college or graduate 
program in Finland, including master and doctoral degrees. In contrast, the average student 
loan debt in American is $35,397, with borrowings totaling to over $1.64 trillion in total. If 
college was more accessible to everyone in the US, we would have a stronger workforce that 
has a vast span of skills. The US could modify its testing policies to allow for more students 
to learn skills and to get into higher education. 


In conclusion, after examining the aforementioned possible factors, such as the 
possibility of underfunding, the issues of inefficient spending, and the question of traditional 
limiting curriculums that do not develop the essential skills and knowledge students actually 
need, it is clear that major reforms are needed in the modern education system. To be 
specific, professionalization of education must be the goal that the US attempts to strive in 
order to develop educated and prepared citizens, who will create a brighter future of endless 
possibilities for the US. To support that goal, the US must look to other educational systems 
around the world that have demonstrated themselves to be useful and successful in providing 
an enriching and fulfilling education for their students. The US must be able to reflect on 
their own broken system and consistently seek out for ways to ameliorate in the areas that 
are lacking. That is the reform needed in order to improve and create a challenging 
curriculum that encourages competition, boosts college readiness, and prepares for a 
successful future. 


Dwelling on the other countries mentioned above regarding the use of Skilled Based 
Education in education systems across the world, India, EU, USA and in Thailand are also 
in similar issues 


The International Labour Organization report that 1.6 billion learners were affected by the 
COVID-19 pandemic. This disruption in their learning trajectory has produced a loss of basic 
literacy and numeric skills, jeopardizing their entrance to a tertiary level of education and 
subsequently to the labour markets. 
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Developing a diverse set of skills has emerged as a critical factor for professional 
growth in the digital age. Beyond the acquisition of technical proficiencies, individuals need 
to embrace lifelong learning and the skills that entrepreneurial opportunities in education 
fosters. Therefore, the students need to equip themselves with a range of adaptable and 
transferable skills to be competitive in the job market. The skill education empowers 
individuals to thrive, and make a positive impact in their personal and professional lives. 
The extent is far beyond professional success, the individuals can unlock their full potential 
and fulfil their lives with purpose. Overcoming challenges and maximizing skills, education 
challenges the fear of stepping outside of their comfort zones. Another challenge is the 
balancing act between skills, education and other commitments. Life is filled with numerous 
responsibilities. but the effective time management and prioritization, that individuals can 
carve out creates opportunities for learning and growth. Motivation and self-discipline are 
also crucial to maximizing skill education. Sustaining long-term commitments can be 
challenging when faced with setbacks or periods of slow progress. Overcoming challenges 
and maximizing skill education is a human endeavour that requires courage, perseverance, 
and adaptability. By utilising a human-centric approach and leaning on the support of a 
vibrant learning community, individuals can unlock their full potential. All students have to 
face unprecedented challenges — social, economic, and environmental. The future is 
uncertain and cannot be predicted, the children need to be ready for it, because they will be 
the young adults in the future. Schools have been anticipating to prepare technologies for 
students to explore, undertanad and begin to solve problems using shared responsibilities. 
The students will need to develop curiosity, imagination, resilience and self-regulation. 
They also need to respect and appreciate the ideas and values of others to navigate through 
such uncertainty. The younger generatjon will need to cope with failure and rejection and 
have to move forward in the face of adversity. Then their motivation should care about the 
well-being of their friends and families; their communities; and attaining a good job with a 
high income. Other education and workforce development leaders have talked about 
education is at a crossroads. “The school system, which is the K-16 system, is letting a lot 
of people down. It's preparing a lot of graduates, but those graduates are increasingly not 
having the adequate skills that the workplace really needs.” To cope, companies are looking 
to upskill their employees whether that's through new workers or workforce development 
programs. 


LinkedIn reports in 2021, the skills-based approach to hiring can be an equity lever. 
“By leveraging this skill-based approach, there are opportunities to increase access for low 
-income, first-generation and underrepresented young people,” Knowles says. LinkedIn’s 
analysis showed that a skills-first approach to hiring can add up to 20 times more eligible 
workers to employer talent pools. The vocational training support will be critical to ensure 
more young people can meet the increasing demands for skilled workers. In 2023 the OECD 
Education at a Glance found that 44% of all upper secondary students are enrolled in 
vocational education and training. The vocational training can help bridge the divide 
between schooling and employment and improve learning outcomes by providing skills best 
acquired at work. The earlier career guidance is key for young people to encourage them to 
explore more employment opportunities and able to visit workplaces and interact with the 
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workers before final decisions are made. Furthermore, in 2023, UNESCO IESALC 
identified the three major global transitions, namely digital, social and ecological. The theory 
of future of higher education will highlight the importance of a new higher education system, 
will hone the proper skillset and tools to focus on abilities of critical thinking, adaptiveness, 
global citizenship, resilience and creativity. Education to navigate the global transition as 
shown in Figure 1. 


Skills For the Future 


SKILLS SKILLS 
Fostering Inclusiveness * Digital Literacy 
Empowering SOC IAL DIGITAL + Data Analysis and Statistics 
Coaching + Programming Literacy 


aera TRANSITION | TRANSITION Mata aca 


Insipiring Trust + Computational Thinking 
Sociability + Cybersecurity Literacy 
Collaboration + Tech Translation and Enablement 


SKILLS SKILLS 
ECOLOGICAL 
Critical Thinki PERSONAL + Envi tal Lit 
Maes TRANSITION G Blue economy Literacy 


* Risk Assesmenrt 
Self-Control and Regulation * International Policy literacy 
Structured Problem Solving + Knowledge of the 2030 
Coping with Uncertainty Agenda and the SDG's 
Breaking Orthodoxies 


Open-Mindness 


Figure 1. Skills to address the global transitions, Source: UNESCO IESALC 


The world is moving at an unprecedented pace, defined by the hyper-speed produced 
by the rapid and constant technological advancements, climate change mitigation urgency 
and underlying structural social issues. The Director of UNESCO IESALC also stated that 
overcoming these challenging realities is no small task. He/she explains that it will require a 
holistic approach in which higher education has responsibilities, not only in equipping 
students with the necessary skills to navigate the aforementioned transitions but also in 
successfully supporting them with lifelong learning tools for the constantly changing future. 
Acting on key directions such as innovation, interconnectedness, transversality, 
interdisciplinarity, collaboration, adaptability, and resilience would streamline the 
transformation of higher education and cooperation with other educational stakeholders and 
partners to co-create a better and more sustainable future. 


For this reason, the Ministry of Education needs to announce its policy on the fiscal year 
2023 to match the new normal lifestyle, emphasizing the principle of reforming the learning 
process and development of the potential of Thai people of all ages. An urgent policy on 
preparing Thai people for the 21st century for learners needs to be developed in all 
dimensions of opportunity, equality, safety, and readiness to drive the development of the 
country towards security, prosperity and sustainability. This would allow all departments to 
integrate and work together to build confidence and trust in society. By doing this, operators 
can be encouraged to carry out their missions with responsibility, through an understanding 
that listening to opinions are beneficial to improving the quality of education. 
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5. Conclusion 
Thai educationists believe that social life and education are closely related to each other. If 


social life changes, then education also has to be changed to improve social life. The above 
aforementioned statements can conclude that the world is moving at an unprecedented pace, 
defined by the hyper-speed produced by the rapid technological advancements and climate 
change mitigation culture. Further to this, the approximately 1.6 billion learners that were 
affected by the COVID-19 pandemic have been hugely disadvantaged due to their 
disruptived learning trajectory, resulting in a loss of basic literacy and numeric skills and 
jeopardizing their entrance to a tertiary level of education and subsequently to the labour 
markets. Skilled based education needs to navigate the aforementioned transitions in 
successfully supporting the students with lifelong learning tools for the constantly changing 
future. Thid can be completerd through the transformation of higher education and 
cooperation with other educational stakeholders and partners to co-create a better and more 
sustainable future. 


Therefore, Thailand's education policy aims to accelerate operations by utilising digital 
technology and integrating relevant agencies both inside and outside. The Ministry of 
Education will be transparent, verifiable, and will achieve results. In order to build 
confidence with society, trust and development with quality and efficiency must occur in all 
dimensions to maxise the benefits for everyone, including teachers, educational personnel 
learners and people of all ages. Their important performance is necessary in the 21st century 
and is ready to contribute to the development of the country towards stability and sustainable 
prosperity. Thailand needs to use the analysis of educational skills and the capacity of the 
learners and teachers to develop their education system. Due to Thailand's labour market 
reshaping for higher employability skills, Thailand's curriculum and teacher training system 
should encourage the development of relevant skills. This should begin at the pre-primary 
level up to the higher education level and be combined with the life-long learning, equal 
opportunities and be aligned with skills needed for the labour market and the learners' 
interest. 


6. Implications and Recommendations 
The findings from this study shed light on the current state of skilled-based education in 


Thailand and provide valuable insights for its future development. The implications of this 
research indicate a need for policymakers to prioritize and invest in vocational training 
programs that align with industry demands, ensuring graduates are equipped with the 
necessary skills for employment. 


Additionally, there is a need to enhance collaboration between educational 
institutions and industries to bridge the gap between theory and practice. Recommendations 
include incorporating practical training into curriculum design, establishing partnerships 
with local businesses for internships and apprenticeships, and promoting lifelong learning 
opportunities to keep pace with evolving job requirements. By leveraging these insights, 
Thailand can foster a more robust skilled-based education system that meets the needs of 
both learners and employers. 
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Abstract 

It has been suggested that civility concerns the norms of etiquette and politeness. It entails 
speaking and acting in ways that are in accordance with these norms. Moreover, it has been 
noticed that civility prevails in different fields and various contexts including the Holy 
Quran. However, this issue has not been given its due research attention, especially from a 
socio-pragmatic perspective. Hence, the present study attempts to bridge this gap in the 
literature by investigating it in Surat Yusuf and Surat the Family of Imran. Precisely, this 
study attempts to do this task by answering the following questions: What are the socio- 
pragmatic aspects of civility in Surat Yusuf and Surat the Family of Imran? And what are 
the pragmatic strategies utilized to manifest those socio-pragmatic aspects? It has been 
proven by the examples selected for the analysis that the pragmatic notion of civility is one 
of the basic characteristics in Surat Yusuf and Surat the Family of Imran. 
Keywords: Civility, Politeness, Etiquette, Holy Quran, Strategies 


1.Introduction 

According to Lakoff (2005: 26), civility enhances the aim of not making disturbance often 
on the part of people who have little in common and with no possibility of creating a 
mutual future relationship. Accrediting civility to someone conveys the evading of any 
expression of felt antagonism or of exuberant indifference to someone else’s ease. 

It has been proposed that there is a kind of concern about civility in everyday life that 
appears difficult to elucidate. Hence, it is the object of persistent captivation in modern 
western communities that it governs the headlines, tops of political agendas and influences 
public debates. However, it is not usually clear what is understood or meant when talking 
about civility (Edyvane, 2017: 344). 


It is not an easy task to identify civility because it can mean different things to 
different people. Nevertheless, this study tries to draw a line of demarcation between 
civility and other related notions and to provide a socio-pragmatic account of it which may 
be useful for other researchers in the same field of study. 


2. Civility 
According to Merriam online dictionary, civility refers to civilized conduct especially 
courtesy and politeness, or it signifies a polite act or expression. 

Lakoff (2005: 25) suggests that whereas politeness is an offering of good intentions, 
civility is a withholding of bad ones, a decision not to do something negative that one 
might have otherwise done. 


It is noticed that civility lacks conceptual clarity across disciplines. That stems from 
the fact that what constitutes civility differs from one person to another. Hence, in spite of 
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researchers endeavours to provide a single comprehensive definition, civility remains an 
extensive term liable to subjective interpretation (Aly et al., 2012:6). 


For Edyvane (2017: 345) a distinction should be made between civility as a 
political concept and as an ethical concept. The former is bound up with the idea of an 
association of citizens. That is, it focuses on one as a citizen with definite rights and 
responsibilities. Contrarily, the latter is connected with the idea of what it means to be 
civilized, well-mannered or polite. It concerns the norms of behaviour when dealing with 
others in everyday life. 


Nevertheless, the difference between the two is rather blurred. That is, there is an 
overlay between the two concepts and the fields to which they pertain (ibid.). 
As for this study, civility refers to a polite, conduct, expression or a remark that is meant 
to show respect and appreciation for others. 


3. Civility Discourse 

It is suggested that civility discourse denotes involvement in discourse intended to increase 
appreciation. More specifically, it refers to interaction that instead of being hindered by 
disagreements employs them to come up with inventive solutions and alternates (Web 
Source 1). 


Additionally, it aims at enabling people to live peacefully together in a civil 
community. As individuals, civil discourse assists people to keep relations with their 
friends, families, and neighbours guaranteeing that they have forceful connections across 
points of dissimilarities. Moreover, it permits people to cooperate with those with whom 
they disagree on numerous issues and not to let bad feelings stop them from moving ahead 
regarding vital mutual concerns. (ibid.) 

Similarly, Quranic discourse is one that spreads peace, politeness, courtesy, justice, 
appreciation, and equality among individuals. This is manifested in various contexts. 
Consider the examples below: 


oai Sled Khaw Ag Kaiji ease oé ti pal od olay ols Thy Jadiy pAb di Oy 
(90/ jos!) 
Allah commands justice, the doing of good, and liberality to kith and kin, and He 


forbids all shameful deeds, and injustice and rebellion: He instructs you, that ye may 
receive admonition. 


(Ali, 1989:152) 

sá ple GN Sy SUT Sr Le RUST Gy daa fords gai psili ly 53 fe go tae Gy Bt gi y 
(13/4) 

O mankind! We created you from a single (pair) of a male and a female, and made you 
into nations and tribes, that ye may know each other (not that ye may despise each 
other). Verily the most honoured of you in the sight of Allah is (he who is) the most 


righteous of you. And Allah has full knowledge and is well acquainted (with all things). 
(Ali, 1989: 348). 
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bat A Gly ofS GET Gaa Pail Se ad Gl g Ig agni dy As UL 
(63/4) 
Now when they returned to their father, they said: "O our father! No more measure of 


grain shall we get (unless we take our brother): So send our brother with us, that we 


may get our measure; and we will indeed take every care of him." 
(Ali, 1989: 144). 


4. Why focus on Civility? 

It is proposed that civility means that even the ultimate critical responses should be 
conveyed with respect, privacy, and courtesy. Comments and pieces of advice are meant to 
help others to improve their performance or the standard of their behaviour. (Web Source 
2) 


More specifically, civility concerns itself with a group of forms of learned conduct 
that moves beyond the boundaries of the public and the private which aids both realms to 
reside side by side peacefully despite dissimilarities (ibid: 4). 


However, Bonotti and Zech (2021: 37) believe that there are two important reasons 
for focusing on civility. First, the notion of civility often occurs in public debate. Hence, 
society assumes that people adhere to acceptable conducts in an array of contexts in public 
life. Second, there is disagreement concerning the meaning of the term civility. 


5. Politeness 

According to Lakoff (2005: 25), civility appears to convey a certain level of duress; it is 
neutral whereas politeness is positive and rudeness is negative. That is, to be civil means 
doing the basic minimum to evade fight and bad feelings usually in a manner indicating 
that one is not doing so. Hence, people say “You might at least be civil about it.” 
Nevertheless, politeness goes beyond the bare minimum involved to keep a community 
unified. Additionally, whereas the goal of civility is to keep order, the aim of politeness is 
to maintain friendly interactions. 


According to Paltridge (2006: 72), politeness is important for understanding why 
people decide to say things in a certain way in spoken and written discourse. 


Lakoff (1973) proposes a conversational-maxim approach to politeness. As a 
conversational maxim, politeness can be considered as an extension of the cooperative 
principle, where Grice’s maxims are complemented by other rules or principles. That is, in 
this model, the interpersonal rule be polite supplements the cooperative principle which 
she rephrases as the rule be clear (Geyer, 2008: 14). 


It is mentioned that scholars observe that most cultures distinguish patterns of 
behaviour and attitudes as polite. Moreover, such particular kinds of behaviour identified 
may vary considerably from one culture another. Divers displays of polite conduct are 
anticipated by members of different cultures under similar conditions (Lakoff (2005: 5). 
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6. Courtesy 

According to Cambridge online dictionary, courtesy signifies a polite behaviour, action, or 
remark, as in He was treated with courtesy and hospitality. More specifically, it indicates 
politeness, respect and consideration for others. 


However, Lakoff (2005: 5) proposes that courtesy exceeds politeness in that it 
conveys warmness and a concern about the other person’s welfare. 


Etymologically, it is a conduct educated at the royal court; only those of noble 
origin are able to use it. Courtesy is not merely the lowest common denominator involved 
in civil society, nor it is the superficial refinement of politeness. Therefore, it is less 
pertinent to be conventionalized than politeness (ibid.) 


Regarding the relationship between civility and courtesy, it is suggested that 
courtesy denotes polite behaviour. That is, an individual act or manners of conduct that 
pertains to social conventions. For example, when a man opens a door for a lady. Hence, 
courtesy represents a means to achieve civility (Web Source 3). 


7. Etiquette 
Etiquette refers to a set of conventional rules that demarcate the expected and accepted 
behaviour within a polite society (Web Source 4). 


It is suggested that the notion of etiquette denotes a formal code of behaviour 
intended to retain politeness and integrity. Manners and morals manifest politeness and 
socially acceptable conduct, but are more personal, e.g. specific customs and habits rather 
than conventionalized rules. Yet, they are frequently harmonious with etiquette (Silverman 
et al., 2012: 14). 


This study will be concerned with linguistic etiquette which is defined as the 
system of norms and rules of conduct which sustains an adherence that guarantees the 
existence of polite communication and the suitability of the linguistic action in any 
communicative event. Additionally, it is a universal phenomenon which is found in most 
linguistic communities. Nevertheless, each language has its own means for conveying 
linguistic etiquette (Jdetawy and Hamzah, 2020: 695). 


As for the relationship between civility and etiquette, Bonotti and Zech (2021: 38) 
identify two senses of civility. On the one hand, civility concerns the norms of etiquette 
and politeness. It implies speaking and acting in ways that abide by these norms. On the 
other hand, civility is connected with the idea of public-mindedness. To be civil, in this 
sense means to manifest an obligation to the public good and to considering others as free 
and equal. 

From all this, it can be realized the notion of civility is based on that of etiquette. 
That is, etiquette is resorted to in order to render the act of interaction civil. 
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8. The Model 

The model intended to be designed for the analysis of the data of this work, is founded on 
the ideas that have been discussed in the previous sections. Besides, it is based on Lakoff’s 
(1973) principles of politeness, Evers’ (2010) human values of civility, and Stroysam- 
karpinsk’s (2020) etiquette strategies. These components are illustrated below: 


8.1. Lakoff’s (1973) Principles of Politeness 

Lakoff’s (1973) considers politeness as an inherent part of the activity of speaking. Hence, 
politeness is pragmatic in nature. Additionally, a crucial element of Lakoff’s theory of 
politeness is Grice’s cooperative principle which regards interaction as a cooperative 
activity between interlocutors. Lakoff’s rules of politeness are viewed as an extension of 
that principle. Such pragmatic rules are intended to regulate interactions (Ivarsson, 2011: 
2). Lakoff (1973: 298) presents three sub-rules of politeness. 


8.1.1. Don’t impose 
This principle can be realized by various devices. Some of these are described below: 


8.1.1.1 Asking for Permission 

According to Ivarsson (2011: 8), the first principle obliges the speaker to be seen as 
asking for permission in situations where an imposition is unavoidable as in May I ask how 
much you paid for your apartment, Mr. Smith? Such requests are only conventional as they 
issued simultaneously with the imposition to which they pertain. 


8.1.1.2. Impersonalization 

Brown and Levinson (1987: 190) suggest that a way of signifying that the speaker doesn’t 
want to impinge on the hearer is to phrase his utterance as if the agent were other than the 
speaker, and the addressee were other than the hearer, or only inclusive of the hearer. The 
outcome of this are diverse ways of evading the pronouns / and you. This is exemplified in 
Do this for me. 


8.1.1.3. Titles/Honorifics 

Due to the fact that the first principle of politeness is the most formal of the others, it 
usually demands the use of honorifics such as sir, ma’m or the use of the addressee’s title 
together with a surname (Ivarsson, 2011: 9). 


8.1.2. Give options 
This principle is related to difference in the sense that it aims at empowering the addressee 
in order to enable him/her to make a decision (ibid: 10). 


8.1.2.1. Hedges 

According to Yule (2014: 145), hedges can be defined as words or phrases used to 
indicate that what is being said may not be totally accurate or complete. For example, sort 
of and kind of are used as hedges on the accuracy of statements, as in the descriptions His 
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hair was kind of long or The book cover is sort of yellow. Below are hedges people resorted 
to as they begin a conversation: 

As far as I know, ... 

Correct me if I’m wrong, but ... 

I’m not absolutely sure, but... 


8.1.2.2. Euphomisms 

Leech (1981: 45) proposes that euphemism denotes the practice of referring to something 
offensive or impolite in a way that make it sound more pleasant. It aims at lessoning the 
offensiveness of a subject via referring indirectly in some way. 


Moreover, the most common topics for which euphemisms are resorted to include 
sexual activity, sexual organs, and bodily functions. However, euphemisms can also be 
found in reference to death, aspects of religion and money (Cruse, 2006: 57) 


8.1.3. Make the addressee feel good-be friendly 
The purpose of this principle is to foster closeness through camaraderie. I t can be 
realized through: 


8.1.3.1. First name/ Terms of endearment 

According to Ivarsson (2011: 13), in order to make the addressee feel good via creating a 
feeling of familiarity and implying friendship, speakers are likely to employ a first name 
and to make use of terms of endearment such as daring or mate. 


8.1.3.2. Jargon 
It is stated that jargon refers to distinctive technical vocabulary, usually nouns connected 
with a extraordinary area of work or interest. It assists to create and sustain associations 


among those who regard themselves as insiders in some way and to dismiss outsides (Yule, 
2014: 262). 


8.1.3.3. Particles that Indicate the Speaker’s Feelings 

Particles such as really, like, you see, etc. possess no real denotative content, yet their use 
advocates the idea that what the speaker is saying is merely his own stance on the subject. 
Additionally, they invite the addressee to contribute with his opinion or feelings. Precisely, 
such particles instigates the active participation of the addressee via conveying the way the 
speaker feels regarding what the latter is saying (Ivarsson, 2011: 13). 


It can be seen that these rules are translated into definite expressions of social 
juxtaposition namely, distance, deference, and camaraderie. 


8.2. Human Values of Civility 

According to Evers (2010: 3), what is most associated with the notion of civility are the 
qualities usually phrased in terms of the virtues and manners of individuals, namely 
tolerance, self-restraint, mutual respect, commitment to other people, social concern, 
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involvement, courtesy and responsibility. Some of these values will be investigated in the 
data understudy as means resorted to in order to convey civility. 


8.3. Etiquette Strategies 
Stroysam-karpinsk’s (2020: 2) introduces a number of the common strategies of speech 
etiquette. These strategies take the form of a number of speech acts. Those which are 
relevant to this study can be introduced as follows: 
1.greeting 
2. thanking 
3. apology 
4. approval 
5. compliment 
6.sympathey 
7. invitation 
8. request 


Jdetawy and Hamzah (2020: 714) assert that linguistic etiquette, which is an aspect 
of civility, comprises those speech acts that are intended to maintain interpersonal relations 
and convey solidarity and rapport among the members of a specific linguistic community. 
Additionally, the components of linguistic etiquette prevail in everyday interaction. 


Pulling together all the ideas presented above helps us to introduce the model of 
data analysis in the form of the figure below: 


Figure (1) The eclectic model for the analysis of civility 
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9. 1. Data Collection 

The data are provided by Surat Yusuf and Surat The Family of Imran from the Holy 
Quran. Twelve different examples are quoted in order to be analyzed according to the 
model designed by the study. Six instances are selected as illustrative examples 
representing the analysis of the other examples. 


9.2. Data Description 

Well-known among Muslims that the Holy Quran represents a constitutional, civil, and 
universal law and it is a doctrine for manners as well. It has splendid scientific visions 
where it moves the human soul to the magnificence of equality, authenticity and greatness. 
Additionally, it is written in a style that is beyond imitation even by the most creative and 
skillful writers. Throughout history, scholars surveyed and searched for its unrevealed 
secretes and are still surprised at its endless discoveries (Mohammed, 2021: 1). 


As for Surat Yusuf, it tells the story of the Prophet Yusuf in a fascinating narrative 
style. It is selected because it includes the longest story in the Holy Quran as it consists of 
111 Ayahs. Hence, it is rich of instances of the pragmatic notion of civility. The second 
Surat that will be analyzed in the present study is The Family of Imran. It comprises 200 
Ayahs which makes it one of the longest Surats in the Holy Quran. 


9.3. Data Analysis 

The analysis intended to be conducted here is a qualitative one which fetches for the socio- 
pragmatic manifestation of civility in the Holy Quran represented by Surat Yusuf and Surat 
The Family of Imran. The analysis is conducted by means of the model designed by this 
study. Precisely, it is intended to reveal the socio-pragmatic aspects of civility in the Holy 
Quran. 


9.3.1. Illustrative Analyzed Examples 


Ti: 
wold oth Sy Gest dal tags lg pak ol gay Gre Ge HE Ole On Co g I il GI ag 
(46/iny) 


O Joseph!" (he said) "O man of truth! Expound to us (the dream) of seven fat kine whom 
seven lean ones devour, and of seven green ears of corn and (seven) others withered: that I 
may return to the people, and that they may understand. 

(Ali, 1989: 143) 
a. Politeness Principles 
As illustrated before (See 8.1), the principles of politeness are conveyed via certain 
linguistic devices. Hence, the third principle be friendly is manifested through the 
utilization of the addressee’s first name “® 5 . Here, the speaker aims at making the 
addressee feel good by creating a feeling of familiarity, friendship and acquaintance. 
Additionally, a compliment is employed by the speaker to praise the addressee describing 
him as being true and honest 
(ical ll Leng, 


Using the politeness principle, here, indicates that addressing Joseph, the prophet, 
is attained through a civil style Give option is another politeness principle that is found in 
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this instance. It is related to difference. This is achieved via hedges where the speaker takes 
care to indicate that what he is saying is possible or likely to happen. This can be seen in 


ó las h pÚ Á i di. 


Here, the hedges function to suggest uncertainty on the part of the speaker 
regarding some aspect of the assertion. 


Moreover, the politeness principle don’t impose is also attested in the text in 
question. This is realized through the use of an impersonal expression. The speaker phrases 
his utterance in a way to show that he is not the only agent involved. Therefore, he 
employs the exclusive we which indicates that the addressee is not included in the 
reference. This is exemplified in 4), 


b. Human values of civility 
Both values of social concern and responsibility are observed in this extract. The former is 
expressed by the speaker as he feels concerned about finding an explanation for the king’s 
strange vision Besides, the speaker acts considerately towards his king and he is keen on 
finding a solution for the king’s dilemma. He feels responsible for providing some sort of 
help. This is manifested in 

has dla +Ý diéz d 
c. Etiquette Strategies 
The speaker, here, employs two strategies of etiquette expressed in the form of the speech 
acts of compliment and request 
Such speech acts are intended to express solidarity between the interlocutors involved and 
to sustain an interpersonal relation between them. 


T2: 
afe ISS alé oh Yy ASE o ccc ye Á G Ké GBI ay BA igh Se IS ely Go oa IEE Y e o Js 
ó Agili Jó E 
(67/5) 


Further he said: "O my sons! enter not all by one gate: enter ye by different gates. Not 
that I can profit you aught against Allah (with my advice): None can command except 
Allah. On Him do I put my trust: and let all that trust put their trust on Him." 

(Ali, 1989: 145) 
a. Politeness Principles 
The principle be friendly can be observed in the example above. This has the effect of 
creating a sense of equality between the speaker and the addressees. It is reflected via using 
a term of endearment é 4 on the part of the speaker. 


Another politeness principle, don’t impose, is manifested in this instance. In spite 
of the fact that the speaker is a prophet, he behaves with modesty. He says that he is 
incapable of protecting his sons from evil or danger and that is left to the will of Allah, 


SBI o ai o ÁI of (Ke gel ts 
ojs gS ales CIS aie 9) 
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b. Human values of civility 

This instance is characterized by occurrence of the values of responsibility and 
commitment. As a father, the speaker shows wariness and concern regarding the safety of 
his sons who are about to travel to a distant country and may face dangers and risks on 
their way. Additionally, the speaker is committed to devoting himself to the protection of 
his sons and make sure that they will be safe during their long journey. Therefore, he 
advises them to enter Egypt from different gates in order not to get hurt or arrested by the 
Egyptian police. The two values in question are reflected in 


. Ways KÍ fy AREST 4213 SU o AA Y eg G Js 
Moreover, the value of courtesy can be observed as the speaker shows modesty and 
weakness as a human being, though he is a prophet, towards Allah the creator 
c. Etiquette Strategies 
The speaker sympathizes his sons who are about to endure a long trip to a different country 
in search of food for their families who are facing hunger and starvation due to years of 
severe drought. They might get arrested or hurt by the security people in Egypt that is why 
he advises them to be careful and not to enter that country together from the same gate 


ol OU op iie S 
‘ 1B is vigil yy 2 igh bts 


T3: 
Cndedll Go Sigs É, HK Osi JAS HS ELS of WO jal gil y ide 
bie) 13) Ój bie Gots Oleg gá Yy SEE oF áu Sus JG 
(78-79 iy) 
They said: "O exalted one! Behold! he has a father, aged and venerable, (who will grieve 
for him); so take one of us in his place; for we see that thou art (gracious) in doing good." 
He said: "(Allah) forbid that we take other than him with whom we found our property: 
indeed (if we did so), we should be acting wrongfully. 
(Ali, 1989: 146) 
a. Politeness Principles 
Don’t impose is the politeness principle that is resorted to in this example. It is the most 
formal of the three principles specified. It is meant to maintain distance between 
interlocutors. This is reflected via the use of a title for the addressee jy Jal! il Wis. Such a 
title indicates that the interlocutors are not of equal status. They are of lower rank than the 
addressee. 


Moreover, the speaker employs an impersonal form when he formulates his 
utterance in a manner that conveys that the agent is not the speaker alone. Then he uses the 
exclusive we which indicates that the addresses are not included. The we refers instead to 
the speaker and his employers. This is manifested in Uj dai Lie tie Us 5 ya $) SAG oj tl es g 
cy galls! Ia), 


Here, the impersonal form is utilized to create distance between the interlocutors. 
Furthermore, the principle of give options also appears in the text above. It is concerned 
with difference. It is realized through the use of euphemism. The speaker avoids the 
description of the robbery in his statement to minimize the offense . Rather than bluntly 
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accusing the addressee of being a thief, the speaker employs a euphemistic expression 
when he says 

ois Uli BSG cá 
b. Human values of civility 
Three values of civility can be captured. First of all, the speakers show tolerance regarding 
the issue of accusing their younger brother of robbery without resorting to violence or any 
sort of misbehavior. Instead, they worked for a peaceful settlement of the dispute. 


Moreover, courtesy and responsibility also occur here. As for the former, the 
speakers act politely and with consideration for the addressee. Regarding responsibility, 
the speakers show concern about their old father’s health who cannot bear to be separated 
from his dearly, beloved son. Hence, they try to make the addressee release their brother in 
order not to make their father feel utter devastation. Hence, they say 

KS Gast Bb HS ie of Oy bell gi g 
c. Etiquette Strategies 
The speakers issue a request where they ask the addressee to release their brother and 
arrest any other one of his siblings instead 4ilS as) 344, In addition, a speech act of 
compliment also occurs in the instance above where the speakers compliment the 
addressee describing him as being a philanthropist Ggis—<ll G« Ai GI, These speech acts are 
intended to maintain solidarity and rapport with the addressee. 


Ta: 
ái ibis (131) gi Sás gh gÓ n (130) bii SÍa án i Adored baii g igs Y aT Gall Gii o 
o bAi all (133) ai Shel ily Sipe gi tes Sy ye Hae A Ijk (132) 6% S ag 
irki CS g Á 36 italy LEB nobly e e 
(130-134 Joias Ji) 


O ye who believe! Devour not usury, doubled and multiplied; but fear Allah. that ye may 
(really) prosper. Fear the Fire, which is repaired for those who reject Faith.. And obey 
Allah and the Apostle. that ye may obtain mercy. Be quick in the race for forgiveness from 
your Lord, and for a Garden whose width is that (of the whole) of the heavens and of the 
earth, prepared for the righteous. Those who spend (freely), whether in prosperity, or in 
adversity; who restrain anger, and pardon (all) men;- for Allah loves those who do good 

(Ali, 1989: 38) 
a. Politeness Principles 
Give option is the politeness principle that is utilized in the text scrutinized. One purpose of 
this principle is to empower the addressees by letting them decide by themselves. It is 
actualized via hedge expressions whose function is to convey uncertainty on the speaker’s 
part 
. Opis SIS and ó Sha Íp at gabig Gat giii ásia bahi Up E S iT Guill g o 

That is, the speaker implies that what he is reporting is possible or likely to happen. 
Another politeness principle don’t impose can be noticed here. This is realized by means of 
a title | sal éil G G. The speaker resorts to this principle in pursuit of avoiding impinging 
on the addressees. It functions to preserve a distance among the interlocutors involved. 
Additionally, the speaker formulates his utterance in a manner to show that the addressees 
are other than the hearers through employing an impersonal form 
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«desl LB ig oti é idy BEA bn eal eles d óa “nd 
Hence, impersonalization is a strategy helps to achieve this principle. 


b. Human values of civility 
The values of civility that characterize the text above comprise commitment, and tolerance. 
Regarding the first, righteous Muslims who obey Allah and the prophet devote their time, 
energy, attention and money to assisting those who are in need. In fact, they are committed 
to helping others at any time regardless of being in prosperity or in poverty 

lsali siJI 3 ayers ai 

Moreover, They show patience and tolerance concerning those with whom they may 
disagree Ál oe giil Lai CrakiSh 5, 
Rather than reacting violently, they prefer to control their wrath and to suppress their 
indignation in order to sustain their relationship with other people. In addition, they forgive 
others’ mistakes and wrong doings no matter how much they are affected or hurt by them. 


c. Etiquette strategies 
In this example, the speaker issues an invitation as he invites Muslims to obey Allah and 
the prophet and to work hard to gain Allah’s forgiveness which is a prerequisite for going 
to heaven. 
aii Sieh (aig dasi ois tg ay Sy yas J blag Oph S Iya i gh 
This invitation functions to sustain rapport and comradeship among interlocutors. 


Ts: 
OW ÁI gd oá GUST Meads Kiai iai Vg ab wy Dei Vg any eas ST Rtg Ce shga BU Sy le GUT gal é 
byat éh igi iai s 
(640) »e/ J!) 
Say: "O People of the Book! come to common terms as between us and you: That we 
worship none but Allah. that we associate no partners with him; that we erect not, from 
among ourselves, lords and patrons other than Allah." If then they turn back, say ye: "Bear 


witness that we (at least) are Muslims (bowing to Allah's Will). 
(Ali, 1989: 33) 


a. Politeness principles 

This text is characterized by the occurrence of the first politeness principle don’t impose. 
It is fulfilled by the utilization of a title AUS!) Gai 4 38 This use has the effect of creating a 
sense of aloofness between the speaker and the addressees. Besides, an impersonal form 
can be attested in the text above. It aids in achieving the same foregoing principle. The 
speaker uses impersonalization as he phrases his utterance in a way to signify that he is not 
the only agent involved 

ÁI 95 oh GG aks aks asks Vg Gh ay Dd Wy an Sy RS ST Stig Ma elga dls” glad 
Moreover, another principle give option occurs here. It is realized through a hedge which 
indicates that the speaker is uncertain regarding a specific issue 
pátens É iggi 1 8 hy of 

That is, he implies that what has been reported may or may not happen. 
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b. Human values of civility 

This text is marked by the use of three human values of civility. These are responsibility, 
equality and courtesy. Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon him) shows a true concern 
about all his people whether they are Muslims, Christian or Jewish. He is keen on treating 
them without any sort of discrimination. He has the responsibility of guiding and teaching 
them the moral principles of Islam. He is inclined to devote his time, effort and attention to 
render all people faithful believers in Allah. 


Additionally, the speaker shows respect and consideration for Christians and 
Jewish people. This matter is a manifestation of courtesy which is one of civility values 
that are attested in this example. The foregoing values can be observed in 

ÁI gh oh GÍ aks aks das 15 Ey DAS Vy Gi Vy dis YT gig HG olga) 

c. Etiquette strategies 
When it comes to etiquette strategies, the text above comprises one etiquette strategy. The 
speaker performs a speech act of invitation where he invites the addressees to have an 
agreement to worship none but Allah 

BN gh oo GUY Cady ads ne Vg GA gy DS Vy ah Yy ASG i Reig a shga I Sy ad 
Such speech act functions to maintain rapport and solidarity between the speaker and the 
addresses. 


To: 
¿jó Ws a Gi ay 6 ÍÓ By de deg olii OS gale Jos Ul OS gás ee 8s ishi ne Up h 
(37/0\ ps J!) 

Right graciously did her Lord accept her: He made her grow in purity and beauty: To 
the care of Zakariya was she assigned. Every time that he entered (Her) chamber to see 
her, He found her supplied with sustenance. He said: "O Mary! Whence (comes) this to 
you?" She said: "From Allah. for Allah Provides sustenance to whom He pleases without 
measure." 

(Ali, 1989: 31) 

a. Politeness principles 
As scrutinized, this example is distinguished via the appearance of the principle be 
friendly. This is observed when the speaker resorts to employing the addressee’s first 
name @ ú . The speaker (Prophet Zakariya) is not bound to use formal style with the 
addressee since she is his adopted child. This has the function of creating a sense of 
nearness, a feeling of acquaintance and signifying friendship between the speaker and the 
addressee. 


b. Human values of civility 

Courtesy and responsibility are the two human values of civility that are utilized in the text 

specified. For courtesy, the speaker shows consideration and respect for the addressee 

where he interacts with her in a polite manner asking her about the sources of her supplies 
ib óf aj 6 JÓ 


Concerning responsibility, Prophet Zakariya shows concern and responsibility 
towards his adopted daughter because he cares about her and wants her to live properly and 
accurately. 
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c. Etiquette strategies 
An etiquette strategy occurs when the speaker employs a speech act of thanking 

le pe ol os Gy GI Oy Á wis ia gA ONG 
The speaker (Mary) feels grateful to Allah for everything he has bestowed on her. She 


appreciates all the things donated by Allah. This strategy is meant to maintain peaceful 
interaction. 


10. Discussion 

It can be seen from the analyses that civility is prevailing the selected data. It is realized 
through politeness principles, human values of civility and etiquette strategies. Each is 
achieved through an array of strategies. Additionally, the eclectic model of civility 
designed has proven to be successfully workable in analyzing the data of the current work. 


11. Conclusions 


On the basis of the qualitative analysis conducted above, the following conclusions can be 
introduced: 


1. The pragmatic notion of civility is one of the basic characteristics in Surat Yusuf and 
Surat The Family of Imran and this has been proven by the examples selected for the 
analysis. 


2. Concerning the socio-pragmatic aspects of civility, the analysis has demonstrated that 
politeness principles, human values of civility and etiquette strategies represent the socio- 
pragmatic aspects of civility dominating the data under scrutiny. Each is manifested by a 
spectrum of strategies. 


3. The strategies of civility are utilized extensively in the data analyzed. These include 
among other tittle/honorifics 525+!) k, GUS! Jal first person names 4x» , eu terms of 
endearment s | L , compliments Giwaall Go dlls LI, gaali lel, requests — úni S34 | advice 
at tl Oe s TASI 5 A oa ls, and invitation úl yy wei YI aSiti, Ui 1 AE Rex 


4. The politeness principles outlined by the present study are present in the data. The three 
principles have been identified in the examples examined. However, the first and third 
principles are resorted to more than the second one. 


5. Tolerance, responsibility, social concern, commitment to others, and courtesy represent 
the human values of civility that are most recurrently attested in Surat Yusuf and Surat The 
Family of Imran. 


6. As for etiquette strategies, the analysis shows that request, invitation, thanking, 
compliment, and sympathy are dominant in the data under study. These are employed to 
maintain interpersonal relations among the interlocutors concerned. 


7. On the basis of the findings, it can be said that in spite of the fact that the Holy Quran 
was revealed a long time ago, it is loaded with strategies and values that are associated 
with civility. These two are pragmatic by nature since they depend on context for their 
interpretation. 
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